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REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

NORTHERN AND MIDDLE REGION OF RUSSIA, OR 
REGION OF MORASS, FOREST, AND CORN LAND 
— OLD CAPITALS OF MOSCOW, GREAT NOVOGO- 
ROD, KIEW, AND KAZAN. 

European Russia, though bounded in on many 
sides by mountains, is one uniform level, with the 
exception of the governments of the extreme north, 
and of the Valdai hills, or rather table land, which, 
rising in the interior to an elevation of a thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, cover a space nearly 
four hundred miles in length, and forty in breadth, 
and give birth to the rivers Volga, Dnieper, and 
Duna. 

The mountains which enclose the European em- 
pire, are those of Finland and Lapland, stretching 
from the White Sea to the vicinity of St. Petersburg 
on the north western side, and forming the advanced 
guard of that continuous range of hills which covers 
nearly the whole of the Scandinavian peninsula. On 
the south west, the incipient Krapaks border on its 
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2 NORTHERN AND MIDDLE 

territory ; on the south, the peninsula of the Krimea 
rises from steppe land into high and precipitous hills; 
further eastward, the mountain land of the Caucasus 
forms the boundary of Europe. On the eastern side, 
the Ural mountains divide it from Asia, and rising in 
the adjacent isles of Nova Zemlia (new land), in the 
extreme north they continue, across the strait of 
Waigatch on the mainland, to extend southwards for 
nearly two thousand miles, rising in some parts to 
the height of six thousand feet. 

Between this partial enclosure, except the Valdai 
plateau, which is called the Russian Switzerland, the 
country presents one unvaried aspect of level uni- 
formity, scarcely broken by a hillock higher than the 
barrows which the Monguls, or the Norse pirates, 
have reared up in the southern plains over the burial 
places of their chiefs. 

The general character of this vast plain differs 
strikingly in the northern and in the southern dis- 
tricts. In both, the soil is generally rich, but in the 
south it is bare of trees, and parched up in the summer 
by drought. In the north, this plain, except where 
its aspect has been changed by cultivation, presents 
an almost continuous surface of bog and pine forest, 
until those northern latitudes, where the wood gra- 
dually diminishes and becomes stunted, and the ex- 
treme severity of the climate will allow of no vegeta- 
tion, except the mosses and the low plants which, 
buried amongst them, lie during the long winter deep 
beneath the snow. Here nothing but the bogs and 
mosses cover the face of the country during the few 
months that the sun has power to thaw the snow and 
ice. 
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The Russian empire in Europe is thus naturally 
divided into two regions — the regions of pastoral 
and periodically barren plains, or steppes, which 
extend over the south, and the regions of wood and 
morass, occupying the northern and middle country, 
which have been partially reclaimed and cultivated, 
and which feed the great bulk of the Sclavonic 
population. 

The same natural division exists for the vast empire 
of Siberia, whose surface is level, though enclosed on 
its eastern coast, and on its southern frontier by 
mountains ; and if it were not for the Ural range 
which divides it from European Russia, its northern 
region of wood and morass would be as continuous 
with that of Muscovy as its southern region of 
steppes. The same description of the natural aspect 
of these lands will almost literally apply to either, 
with this distinction, that in Siberia the climate is 
everywhere as cold, in a certain latitude, as it is in 
Muscovy several degrees northwards. Thus, with the 
interruption of various rivers, and of the Ural chain, 
the Russian empire, both in Europe and in Asia, 
may be generally described as two broad belts 
stretching over both continents — the northernmost 
one a region of wood and marsh and cultivation, 
the other a vast level plain without a tree. The first of 
these great divisions it is the purpose of the present 
chapter to describe. It must be, however, observed, 
that each of these regions may again be naturally 
subdivided. 

Sometimes chequering the treeless region of the 
steppe, or prairie, and parallel with it, on its whole 
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4 NORTHERN AND MIDDLE 

southern frontier, stretches a district of rocky, sandy, 
or saline desert, dividing the Siberian empire from 
central and Southern Asia. These inhospitable plains, 
only passable by Tartars, reach even further eastward 
than the steppes, because continuing as far as the 
Sea of Okotsk, a portion of the Pacific. The southern 
region may therefore be subdivided into that of 
prairie and of desert. In the same manner the great 
northern division is constituted — firstly, by that 
part in which the forest trees of various kinds 
flourish, and in which the earth still yields a harvest 
of the hardiest grain, which it does as far as any 
forests will grow, and even where the earth is never 
thawed through — a bed of ice being found in the 
heat of summer at a few feet beneath the surface — 
as indeed is everywhere the case, beyond the sixty- 
seventh degree ; — secondly, by all that portion lying 
so far north that even forests cease to grow, and the 
summer morass and the winter's snow, covering 
an eternally frozen substratum, supply its place. 

In this extreme north, beyond the arctic circle, lie 
tracts where all vegetable life almost entirely ceases ; 
the snow, in summer never thoroughly thawed, gets 
mingled into a discoloured mass with the earth, and 
withered mosses which cover the unthawed ground, 
and a few of the latter overspreading the stones and 
points of rock, look like a mildew of nature. But 
here man is found — the Samoyedes and lakout tribes 
live where no plant larger than the moss can with- 
stand the rigour of the cold, and find their food, 
their dwellings, and their raiment, in the spoils of the 
animal kingdom, from the flesh, the blubber, the 
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bones and skins of the marine animals and fish. These 
savages^ who have not even a distinct idea of the 
Russian empire, are all ranked amongst the faithful 
subjects of the emperor, and have been the subject 
of many ukases, of which they have never dreamed 
in their frozen solitudes. 

Southward of these inhospitable lands, the snow 
thaws indeed, but so late that nothing but the moss 
springs from the cold soil, which accumulating higher 
and higher, and absorbing like a sponge the dissolved 
snow, rots underneath, and forms interminable bogs. 
Southward again of these districts, the crust of living 
mosses becomes dry enough on the surface to give life 
to a few plants ; then a few stunted trees are visible ; 
and at last, pine and birch woods intervene, and the 
morass and forest unite and mingle, the mosses accu- 
mulating and rotting between the stumps of the trees. 
This is the case in all the wooded districts which 
spread far towards the south, until they meet the 
great naked plains of the steppes. 

Not only the city of St. Petersburgh is built upon 
a marsh, but in the late survey taken for the projected 
railroad between the capital and Moscow, it has been 
discovered that more dian half of the five hundred 
miles of road that intervene betwixt them is bog land. 
In the city of Moscow itself> the turf may be dug in 
the very streets. These bogs, which are more or less 
difficult to drain, ensure to the soil, when properly 
cultivated, a prodigious fertility ; and the decayed 
vegetable matter which forms the surface of the soil^ 
renders needless all manure, excepting such as will 
hasten its decomposition. 

Those travellers who have dreaded for the Russian 
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people the gradaal extinction of their forests, must 
either haye overlooked this inexhaustible mine of turf, 
or haye carried their solicitude as far into the future 
as a morning paper, which bitterly lamented some 
seasons since, that in about twelve hundred years all 
the coal of Ghreat Britain would be exhausted. 

The woods consist chiefly of the white fir, red pine, 
and birch trees ; for although Novgorod and the south- 
eastern governments of the empire abound in oak, 
this valuable tree is scarcely seen in those vast tracts 
of forest land which cover such an immense extent of 
country, stretching from the Baltic and the frontier 
of Poland, up to the Ural mountains, and on the other 
side of these mountains over the centre of Siberia. 
The trees of many of these woods, growing on the har- 
dened crust of bogs, when they attain a certain height 
and weight are easily blown down by the wind, their 
roots being torn out of the soiL This appears, from 
the particular formation of the white fir, (which 
stretches them along the ground, and never sinks 
them deep into it), to be in every situation the case 
with this tree, most of the forests composed of it 
presenting a strange aspect of desolation, from the 
larger trees which everywhere lie rotting amidst the 
younger ones, their broad and ragged roots standing 
upturned in the air, whilst the trunk and branches 
are decomposing in the mire, in which the traveller 
who adventures through sinks up to his middle, 
betwixt tree and tree. 

Although there exist magnificent woods of tall and 
stately timber, this is therefore not generally the cha- 
racter, as one would imagine, of these vast primaeval 
forests, of which, compared to their extent, only a 
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very insignificant portion has ever been submitted to 
the influence of the hatchet. 

Some of these larger woods, in drier situations, 
are so dense^ that the snow falling on their serried 
branches forms a sort of thatch, and does not pene- 
trate through them ; thus sheltered from the keen 
wind, they retain during the winter a comparatively 
moderate temperature, and are the resorts of all the 
smaller game. They are called by the peasants, " the 
warm woods.^^ 

The marshy soil amidst which these trees spring up, 
and equally the naked bogs or mosses which intervene, 
or which, far norths overspread the whole surface of 
the land, are covered with innumerable berries, prin- 
cipally varieties of the cranberry, which ripens and 
enlarges itself beneath the snow to the size of the 
small black cherry, and which, wherever the white 
carpet thaws away with the first warm days of spring, 
lies scattered over the ground in red and inviting pro- 
fusion, contrasting with the brown and withered 
grasses, leaves, and mosses. 

In a space of time marvellously short, the whole 
face of nature changes, and everything becomes luxu- 
riantly green ; innumerable flowers spring up ; the 
aquatic birds of every description resort to nestle 
amidst these congenial solitudes ; the cries of the 
crane and the wild swan, the piping of the curlew 
and the croak of the snipe and woodcock, as they flit 
over the budding birchwoods at day-break and at 
sunset^ give animation to a scene so long plunged in 
frozen silence. 

The drier woods are densely peopled by the caper- 
cailzie, or the cock of the wood, the largest of the 
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grouse species, and the common black cock of the 
Scottish moors. In the spring, the pairing season, the 
hoarse voice of the former, perched on the summit of 
a tall pine-tree, rings through the forests as he calls to 
his mate ; this is the only time at which he can be 
with certainty approached and shot The fox, the 
hare, and the ptarmigan are also amongst the most 
numerous of the permanent denizens of the woods, 
amongst which are scattered the bear, the wolf, the 
lynx, and the elk, but very thinly, a very few of these 
animals being found in a space as large as one of our 
English counties. The wolves, indeed, on account of 
their ubiquitous traces on the snow, have the reputa- 
tion of being much more numerous than they are — 
the wolf roaming all the long night of winter through 
in quest of prey, and always in the vicinity of man. 

Towards autumn, the woods are filled with a bird 
of passage of the grouse kind, much resembling our 
English grouse in plumage, but perching on the trees, 
on which they are shot in immense numbers by the 
peasants, with their pea-rifles. In the extreme north 
the rein-deer are very numerous. 

Besides the richness of the soil, covered with such 
a compound of decayed vegetable matter, the very 
snow which covers it in winter constitutes another 
element of fertility ; for, warmed as soon as it is melted 
by the sim, which in the spring and summer is very 
powerful, its tepid water has a very different effect to 
that of marshy ground, which is soaked by land- 
springs, and wherever the summer is long enough to 
dry it up only so much that it will not drown the 
cultivated plants, or where it is sufficiently drained to 
annul this effect, it tends to render the earth wonder- 
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fully productive, and enables it to thrive with extra- 
ordinary vigour and with a scarcely credible rapidity 
to which the extreme length of the spring and summer 
days, and the consequently larger share of light, which 
assists vegetation, also contributes. 

In the extreme norths the corn is sowed and reaped 
in a few weeks ; we see the wood-strawberry bloom- 
ing to-day, and a few days after its fruits are ripe and 
redly glowing. It is remarkable that the further 
north corn can be made to thrive, the shorter is the 
period of time in which it comes to maturity ; it has 
also been observed^ that corn grown in the extreme 
north, when used as seed in a southern country, gives 
its first produce more speedily, ripening in a much 
shorter time, although at a second sowing it loses 
this quality. This fact has been taken advantage of 
in Sweden, corn being annually brought for seed 
from Tomeo, (in the north of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and almost within the Arctic circle,) and planted in 
lands so much exposed, that the corn could only be 
sown so late that it had no time to ripen. Formerly 
on this account utterly barren, they are thus rendered 
fruitful. 

In Siberia, the midland parts of which are very 
productive in corn, only rye, oats, and barley are 
grown in the north, and do not appear to thrive be- 
yond the sixtieth degree of northern latitude. In 
European Russia it may be reared with greater faci- 
lity six degrees northwards, and the government of 
Olonetz, which is celebrated for the growth of its 
hemp^ is situated between the sixty-first and sixty- 
fifth degrees. The heat and vivifying influence of 
the sun^ and the quantity of organic matter, call into 
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existence a prodigious amount of insect life, which is 
the case even where the water drowns the larger 
plants. Clouds of mosquitos, so large and dense 
that their humming can be heard for many miles, rise 
frequently into the air like huge columns of smoke. 
Everywhere in the woods the number of large blue- 
bottle flies and other insects render one's passage 
through them quite maddening, and explains why the 
elk, the rein deer, and the bear, spend most of the 
day plunged up to the neck in the pools of the forest 
or wallowing in its mire. The further northward one 
travels, the more annoying these tormentors grow. 

The region of European Russia which the severity 
of the climate renders either wholly unproductive, or 
where the vegetable kingdom only ministers partially 
and incompletely to the wants of man, is comprised 
in the extensive government of Archangel, and of 
part of Wologda, of Olonetz, of Finland, and of Perm. 
The government of Archangel, which is four or five 
times larger than the united kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, lies partly within the Arctic circle, 
and comprises a portion of the territories of the Lap- 
landers. 

The White Sea almost divides the whole of this 
region. The country between its eastern shores and the 
Uralian mountains forms a vast declivity of table land, 
down which flow into it the rivers Petchora, Mezen, 
and Dwina. Westward of the shores of the White 
Sea, spreads to the Polar ocean and the gulph of 
Bothnia, bordering even the Norwegian frontier, a 
vast extent of table-land of granitic rock, chequered 
by myriads of lakes, and covered northward only by 
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bogs and mosses, and by vast forests in less exposed 
situations. It is singular that the northernmost region 
of the Russian empire, or that which is swept as bare 
by the chilling blast as the steppes of the southern 
region are by the parching winds of summer, the vege- 
tation of the larger plants being drowned in one and 
burned up in the other, should both be inhabited by 
Nomadic tribes. 

The chief population of the eastern shores of the 
White Sea consists of the wandering Samoyedes and 
Suranese tribes, whose origin is still disputed, being 
referred by some to the Mongolian or to the Mantchou 
stock, whilst others hold them to be an aboriginal 
race, driven northward like the Finnish tribes, by the 
Sclavonic influx, but whom Sclavonic ambition has 
tracked, as far as it can follow their footsteps, to these 
inhospitable shores. They are dark-haired and beard- 
less, believers in the transmigration of souls, and po- 
lygamists ; filthy in their habits, great hunters and 
fishers, still shooters with the bow, and devourers of 
raw fish and flesh. The tribes of these people spread 
far along the frozen regions of Siberia. 

The districts west of the White Sea are inhabited 
by the Lapes, or Laplanders, a diminutive tribe of 
Finnish origin ; they are chiefly fishers or herdsmen 
of rein -deer ; the former avocation being the refuge of 
poverty. The rein-deer is also reared by the Samo- 
yedes. The Lapes are also hunters, but the taste of 
the Lape is more pastoral, that of the Samoyede leans 
more towards the chace. These mishapen Lapland 
dwarfs, indififerent to the Christianity which they have 
within a few years affected to embrace, are astute and 
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avaricious ; they are well known to live in tents^ and 
to shift their quarters according to the wants of their 
herds. 

The Lapes in the Russian dominions are said to be 
converted to the Greek church. Their embracing this 
persuasion is a necessary consequence of their conver- 
sion from paganism, because the Russian Laws, so 
boastful of their toleration^ do not allow any indivi- 
dual within the empire, if he change his creed at all, 
to turn to any but the dominant church. Instructed 
by a few drunken priests, of the inferior order, and 
yielding, from fear and complaisance, they mingle and 
confound the superstitions of the Russian church, with 
the old incantations of witchcraft. 

The men, when not pressed by the necessities of 
their avocations, squat round their fires in dreamy idle- 
ness ; in this resembling the Finns, of whose people 
they are a stinted tribe, for the Finn, particularly to- 
wards the borders of Lapland, will spend whole weeks 
with a rye cake and a jug of water beside him, wrapped 
up in sheepskins, and crouching on his stove in a state 
of semi-torpidity, like that of the bear on the falling of 
the early snows. 

The wandering and pastoral Lape cannot indulge 
to the same extent, but he loves to dose in the smoke 
of his tent, unless roused for a holiday ; for there are 
holidays even in the long polar night of the northern- 
most Lapland winter. By the light of the crackling 
aurora borealis, they quaflF deep draughts of the Arch- 
angel brandy, or sit down round their fires to play at 
cards made of the birch bark, and spotted by the blood 
of the rein-deer. 

The herds of rein-deer, in themselves a precarious 
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tenure, yield, however, to the inhabitants of the ex- 
treme north the only security against the periodical 
decimation of hunger ; for however abundant the pro- 
duce of the chase or the fishery, there are periods 
during which it fails^ and these are fatal. Applied as 
this animal is to every domestic purpose, it is used as 
a means of conveyance, but nothing can be more ex- 
aggerated than the accounts given of its peculiar apt- 
ness as a beast of draught or burthen. It is true that 
when first harnessed, annoyed and alarmed, it may, in 
frosty weather, get over forty or even sixty miles ; but it 
is quite exhausted, perhaps injured by such a journey. 
A numerous team of these animals must be attached 
to the slightest sledge to draw it, and be often changed, 
and, unless the weather is very cold, it is exceedingly 
painful to see the poor beasts panting and struggling 
slowly over the snow. Harnessed, or rather yoked, 
by the head, they are driven without a rein, but guided 
by the voice and by a long wand. 

The rein-deer lives on the gelatinous mosses which 
cover myriads of square miles in the northern regions. 
These never fail it, unless when the snow, thawed by 
the sun of early spring, covers it with too thick a 
coating of ice. This food has the efi^ect of insipissating 
the milk of the doe, so far as to render it almost glu- 
tinous. 

The rein-deer is, excepting the hideous elk, the 
least graceful of the deer tribe, and in size not sur- 
passing our fallow deer ; its ragged, mangy-looking 
coat, straggling horns, and the great splay hoof, which 
prevents it from sinking through the snow, render it 
the very antipodes of the light and elegantly-formed 
roe. The fatted venison is good — the blood-puddings 
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and the smoked tongues well known delicacies. Every 
winter, from Archangel, a herd or two of these ani- 
mals is driven down to St. Petersburg, and the drovers 
encamping on the frozen Neva, opposite the winter 
palace, oflfer these rein-deer sledges as a novelty, for 
hire to the inhabitants. 

Although unfit for any active exertion, in a milder 
climate, or in the milder season, they thrive and fatten 
wherever there are mosses, and would probably suc- 
ceed better on some of the wet moors of Englan d 
and Scotland, than in the northern regions they in- 
habit, because tortured to death during the Lapland 
summer by the myriads of flies. 

A few miles from the White Sea, at the mouth of 
the river Dwina, even in these frozen solitudes, rises 
a large commercial Russian city, that called of the 
Archangel. With the exception of one or two public 
edifices, it is entirely built of wood. This is well 
known to have been the only sea-port Russia formerly 
possessed, and even this is now many hundred miles 
north of any district inhabited by a Russian popu- 
lation. 

The lower orders here derive their subsistence en- 
tirely from the produce of the net, only a few vege- 
tables being reared in the vicinity, every sort of 
grain brought from a distance. Archangel, which 
numbers from fifteen to eighteen thousand inhabitants, 
is a station of the Russian navy. At the mouth of 
the river Dwina, about fifty miles from it, is the island 
of Kholmogory, an ancient settlement of the Norman 
sea-kings, and the old capital of this cheerless region. 
It was probably chosen by these enterprising adven- 
turers for the very reason which causes Archangel to 
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remain a flourishing sea-port, though situated on an 
inhospitable shore, and blocked up for so large a por- 
tion of the year by the ice — viz., on account of its 
extensive water communication with the interior. 
Since this period, the works of man have so far aided 
nature, that the produce of the greatest portion of 
the empire may be conveyed by rivers and canals 
to the White Sea, and the adjoining Frozen Ocean. 
Goods from the southern shores of the Caspian Sea, 
in the unknown heart of Central Asia, are thus con- 
veyed, and embarked on foreign vessels visiting the 
Arctic Seas, which wash the coast inhabited by wan- 
dering Lapes and Samoyeds. 

In the gloomy solitude of Kholmogory were con- 
fined for many years the princes and princesses of the 
family of Brunswick, the brothers and sisters of the 
unfortunate Ivan, or John, the Sixth, so long impri- 
soned, and finally murdered, in the dungeons of the 
fortress of Schlusselbourg, or the key borough^ so called 
because it commands the entrance into the Ladoga 
Lake from the Neva, and the canal which has been 
dug to turn the falls, where the lake, seeking an issue, 
precipitates itself through a narrow channel, and is 
designated, as it flows onwards, the river Neva. The 
princes and princesses, the legitimate heirs to the 
throne of Muscovy, were kept till the ages of thirty 
and six and thirty, till they had become half idiotic 
and stupified by their long confinement. They 
amused themselves, as grown up men and women, in 
sliding on a little pond, and in feeding ducks and 
fowls, when the Empress Catherine, satisfied with the 
imbecile condition to which they were reduced, sent 
them into Norway. 
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There are^ besides Archangel, two flourishing towns 
in this inhospitable division of the empire, Wologda, 
a manufacturing city, and the great entrepot of the 
commerce of Europe to Asia, and in the government 
of Olonetz, Peterzavodski, or the works of Peter, 
containing a cannon foundry and iron works, and 
famous for the excellent iron ore collected in the fer- 
ruginous bogs and marshes. 

The adjacent government of Perm, which is rather 
larger than England, Ireland, and Scotland, is much 
more densely peopled than that of Archangel, con- 
taining, according to the last census, 1,488,000 inha- 
bitants, of which about 120,000 are of Finnish origin, 
and consist of Voguls, Suranese, and Permaks, They 
have mostly been reduced to the condition of serfs, 
and are now the property of different Russian nobles, 
who employ them principally in working the mines, 
and collecting the ore from the adjacent Ural moun- 
tains. The Permaks are described as a fierce and 
sullen race, impatient of their hopeless servitude. 
The stewards and agents of their masters dare never 
pass the night in the villages of the estate, unless 
numerously attended, as many of them have disap- 
peared, without anything regarding their fate having 
ever been elicited from the silent hatred of the popu- 
lation, by reward or punishment. 

The fruitful part of Russia, in which the cultivated 
land intervenes amidst the uncleared forests and un- 
drained marshes, covers all the rest of the northern 
and central governments. 

Almost everywhere we see the poorest soil selected 
for cultivation, whilst that which is of the richest de- 
scription remains neglected in its vicinity ; for the 
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poorer soil is generally the higher ground, which re- 
quires no trouble in draining. The ragged fences of 
split pine-wood^ laid slanting one upon the other, 
and supported between two cross spars, lashed with a 
piece of birch bark, attest also the negligence of the 
cultivator, where, indeed, it is not rendered still more 
obvious by the utter want of them. 

So great has become the apathy of the serf in many 
places, that he may be seen scratching up the soil 
with a plough like the prongs of a large pitchfork, the 
clod which he turns over, covering a ridge of its own 
breadth ; and thus,whilst half the surface of the ground 
is untouched, making the whole look brown to the 
eye — which seems to satisfy him. When he has done 
his day^s work, he climbs on to the back of his horse, 
hoists up the plough on his shoulders, and jogs 
homewards. In others he sets fire to patches of 
forest, ploughing between the stumps, utterly exhaust- 
ing the land by as many crops as it will bear, and 
then abandoning it. Myriads of acres of the neglected 
land are richer than the soil of Lincolnshire, and yet 
the serfs upon it often perish from starvation. This 
fertile middle region comprises Great Russia, the home 
of nearly the whole purelyMuscovite,orGreat-Russian 
race, and all appertains, as well as the middle and 
northern zone of Siberia, to the region of morass, 
forest, and arable land. This fruitful Great-Russian 
stock has indeed spread into the Baltic and the 
southern provinces, and into those of the old Tartar 
kingdom of Kazan, but in the following governments 
it is either the sole or the predominant race. 
Ingria, of which the capital is St. Petersburg. 
Great Novgorod. Tambow. 
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Smolensk. Riazan. 

laroslawl. Toula. 

Kostroma. Kalouga. 

Wladimir. Orel. 

Nejni-Novgorod. Kursk. 

Tver. Woronesch. 

Belonging to the same region of wood and morass, 
and partially inhabited by the Muscovites, although 
greatly chequered by tribes of Tartar, Mongolian, and 
Finnish origin, are the governments of the old Tartar, 
or rather Turcoman, kingdom of Kasan, conquered in 
the sixteenth century, by the Russians under Ivan the 
Terrible. It comprises the governments of — 

Kasan. Pensa. 

Perm. Simbirsk. 

Wiatka. 
The principality of Finland, inhabited by the pure 
Finnish race, and the Baltic provinces of Esthonia, 
Livonia, and Courland, appertain to the same great 
natural division. Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, 
are principally peopled by the wreck of three races 
more aboriginal than, and totally distinct from, the 
Scandinavian, Germanic, or Sclavonic. These are 
the iEstii or Esti of Tacitus, who have given their 
name to Esthonia, and the Letti, or Lithuanians, to 
Livonia. These people have been more or less mixed 
with the Finns. The Koures, a tribe of the Letti, 
gave rise to the name of Courland. In Livonia and 
Esthonia, the peasantry are all derived from an ad- 
mixture of these little known families. Conquered 
by the German Teutonic knighthood, these latter re- 
duced them to servitude, and being afterwards them- 
selves subdued by the Swedes, the Swedish and Ger- 
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man families, without ever mixing with the native 
blood, constitute the aristocracy, clergy, and ma- 
gistracy, holding exclusive possession of the soil. 
German and Muscovite settlers have helped to people 
the towns. 

Little Russia still appertains either wholly to the 
division of wood and corn land, or forms the frontier 
of the immense southern prairie. It contains the go- 
vernments of 

Kief. Pultava. 

TchemigoflF. Charcow. 

Volyhnia, Podolia. 

The two latter governments form already a portion 
of the steppe. These provinces, which include the 
Russian and Polish Ukraines, are inhabited by the 
Little-Russians, or Ruthenians,(Malo-Rossi,) a people 
differing, morally and physically, as much from the 
Muscovites, or the Great-Russians, (Veliki-Rossi,) as 
the men of Kent from the inhabitants of southern 
Ireland. The Little-Russians, indeed, as well as the 
Poles and Muscovites, owe their origin to the Sclavonic 
race, but the Little-Russians have preserved the breed 
in comparative purity ; the Muscovites have so mixed 
it during centuries with the blood of the probably ab- 
original Finns, over whose territory they spread, as 
well as with that of the Huns, Mongols, and Tartars, 
by whom they were so often conquered, that the chief 
resemblance they continue to exhibit to the Little- 
Russians, or to the Poles, now consists in their lan- 
guage. 

The Little- Russian, or Ruthenian, is tall and well 
made ; the Great-Russian looks almost always mis- 
shapen, when wide or flowing garments do not con- 
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oeal his fonn« The Litde-Russian is darker-haired^ 
often dark-eyed ; he carries his head high ; his glance 
is independent, his step elastic. The Little-Russians 
fare rise to the different Cossac nations ; their cos- 
tiime^ their wide trowsers, as well as their general 
sspect and bearing, remind us strongly of these 
irarrior tribes. But the Great-Russian, or Musco- 
vite, with his oriental caftan, crouching to the ground 
to Idss your feet, thanking his superior for his blows 
and contumely, sallow-complexioned, and often Tar- 
tar-eyed and Mongul-featured, does not differ physi- 
cally more ft'om the Little- Russian than in his cha- 
racter. The Little-Russian, though quicker and 
more intelligent than the Muscovite, is generous and 
confiding; but his impatient genius, his careless 
temper, and his idleness, leave him a prey to the 
Ghreat-Russian merchants, agents, and speculators, 
whose persevering and untiring avidity causes them 
to play the part of the Hebrews in Poland. In 
Little-Russia the Jews were obliged to hide their 
diminished heads before these rivals, and between 
them they carry on all the trade of their country. 
The complexion of the Little-Russians is often 
ruddy, their features handsome ; beauty is not un- 
common amongst their women. In the whole of 
what is called the Russian Ukraine, or that portion 
of the Cossac country which early emancipated itself 
from the tyranny of the Polish republic, and for this 
purpose sought the protection of the Muscovite 
tsars, — the peasantry are freedmen, and most of them 
are small proprietors. 

In the Polish Ukraine servage still exists ; but even 
theLittle-Russian serf differs so widely from the Great- 
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Russian, as clearly to prove that slavery alone has not 
made the difference between them, but that this result 
has been produced by their admixture with, as well 
as their oppression by, the hideous races of Huns, 
Mongols, and Finns. 

In this northern region are also comprised the 
Lithuanian governments of— 

Witepst Grodno. 

Mohilew. Bialystock. 

Minsk. 

These include what has been called White Russia, 
Black Russia, Red Russia, and Samogitia. The soil 
is generally poor and sandy. The nobility of all these 
governments is chiefly Polish ; the peasantry of that 
part called White Russia, belongs to a peculiar race, 
known by the name of Bielo-Rossi, or White-Russian ; 
that of the other parts of Lithuania, is a mixture of 
the Letti, a very ancient nation, whose descendants 
now chiefly people Livonia, and of the tribe of the 
VenedflB, or Wendes. The Bielo-Rossi, or White- 
Russians, called also RotisniakSy are a portion, and the 
most miserable portion, of the Sclavonic people; 
their language is a mixture of Great-Russian and 
Polish dialects. Pale, inexpressive eyes, fair hair, 
an inordinate length of neck, on which the head 
shakes with a sort of palsied motion, contrast 
strangely with the bull neck and fiery eye of the 
Little-Russian. They are, besides, physically distin- 
guished by a singular precocity, their women bearing 
children at the early age of eleven or twelve. They 
are an idle, simple, harmless people, and partially in 
a state of servage. 

The Samogitans, descended from the tall Wendes 
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and thick-set Letti, (according to the learned, en- 
grailed on the old Sarmatian stock,) were originally 
the conquerors of the surrounding people, and the 
founders of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. It ap- 
pears, however, that as in Russia proper, a body of 
northmen, eventually obtained a supremacy over the 
whole of this people constituting its noble and 
warrior caste under the name of fViii, or Witing. A 
Lithuanian historian pretends that an Italian colony 
landed and organized this people, about the tenth 
century, and the chronicles from which he draws his 
authority, if authentic, even furnish illustrious Italian 
names, amongst others that of an exiled Colonna. It 
is, however, certain, that after subduing the surround- 
ing people, a Lithuanian grand-duke conquered Kiew, 
and all the Russian principality, ravaging the south 
of Russia, as far as the Crimea, and eventually, his pos- 
terity intermarrying with the royal race of Poland, 
founded the famous dynasty of the Jagellons. The 
Teutonic knights were driven out by the Samogitians, 
and all the above-named governments of Lithuania, 
and conquests of their grand-dukes, were added fede- 
rally to the Polish republic, and in 1569, the united 
Polish and Lithuanian diet effected the virtual union 
of these states. 

The plebeian population of the whole of Lithuania, 
is thus either White Russian, the original, or Samo- 
gitian, the conquering race, or else the mixture formed 
betwixt these two. The Samogitians, although free 
from servage, are perhaps the inost miserable, and 
their poverty, which reduces them to live in hovels, 
and to feed on roots and turnips, drives them almost 
back to savage life. 
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The Lithuanians are frequently cursed with the 
Polish plague, the terrible plicay which is said in some 
districts to attack every seventh or eighth individual 
amongst the peasantry. This plica, which has been 
frequently described, appears to be both a constitu- 
tional and a contagious malady, periodically, or chro- 
nically, or accidentally attacking the patient. In its 
most dangerous form, it causes blindness by falling 
on the eyes, or madness by falling on the brain,or death 
by corroding the marrow of the bones. Its most dis- 
gusting appearance is when the poisonous matter, se- 
parating from the blood, flows off through the nails, 
and principally through the hair, every hair swelling 
and sometimes splitting its tube, to discharge it. 
Nothing can be more hideous than to see these 
swollen hairs all matted together, and swarming with 
the vermin which this fearful malady engenders, re- 
minding one, in this stage, of the terrible disease which 
so well revenged humanity upon the person of Sylla. 
Its external appearance is the signal of final or tempo- 
rary cure, but this horrible convalescence lasts many 
months. The vulgar prejudice, or perhaps experience, 
leads the sufferers to believe it fatal to cut off a 
single lock of hair, which depriving the venom of a 
conduit of escape, would send it back to ravage the 
system. 

The remaining governments of European Russia 
belong to the region of the steppe, which, besides in- 
vading Podoliaand part of the Ukraine, comprises the 
official divisions, of — 

Bessarabia, Tidaura 

Country of the Don Cossacs, Cherson, 
Ekaterinoslavl, 
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and in Asia of the kingdom of Astrakan^ comprising 
the governments of — 

Astrachan, Orenburg, and Saratow, 
besides all the southern districts of Siberia. To this 
southern prairie and desert land a special chapter will 
be devoted. 

If we take the population of Russia Proper (exclu- 
sive of Poland, Finland, the Caucasian Provinces, and 
Siberia) at 51,000,000, according to the estimate 
made by Eoppen in 1838, we shall find the northern- 
most region with a population of 1,800,000 inhabitants 
and an area of about 468,000 square miles, or less 
than four inhabitants to each square mile; the 
central region of wood, marsh, and arable land, con- 
taining about a million and a quarter of square miles, 
with a population of 40,000,000 or more than thirty- 
two inhabitants to each square mile. And lastly, we 
have Southern Russia, about 400,000 square miles, 
with a population of upwards of 11,000,000, or less 
than twenty-eight inhabitants to the square mile. 

There are, however, one or two of these govern- 
ments which average above a hundred to the square 
mile ; those of Pultava, laroslavl. Kief, Riazan, and 
Orel, average seventy-two. The soil in these more 
densely peopled governments, so far, however, firom 
oflFering greater elements of fertility than those over 
which the population is thinly scattered, ^s, on the 
contrary, generally poorer, and such as the British 
husbandman would unhesitatingly reject, if choosing 
between the two. Adventitious circumstances, or the 
fact of their having been reclaimable with less trouble 
because easier to drain or less densely timbered, have 
been the original cause of their superior cultivation. 
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In the opinion of men conversant with agriculture 
and acquainted with the two countries, the whole of 
this middle region ot Russia might be rendered as 
productive as the soil of Belgium, which many years 
since already averaged 300 inhabitants to the square 
mile. If this middle region alone were therefore 
fully cultivated, it might amply supply the wants of 
325,000,000 of people! The 400,000 miles of 
Southern Russia — for the greater part reclaimable, 
as we have endeavoured to shew elsewhere — giving 
to it only the same population as that of France* be- 
fore the French Revolution, might feed upwards of 
70.000,000. 

The Asiatic dominions of Russia cover between 
five and six millions of square miles, with a population 
of about four millions and a half.f Of this, about 
two-fifths, or an extent greater than the whole area of 
European Russia, it is said, could be rendered amaz- 
ingly productive by cultivation ; that is to say, the soil 
contains the elements of fertility, where it is not checked 
by a climate too severe, or, as in European Russia, by 
want of wood and excessive drought in southern 
parts, by superabundance of wood and humidity in 
the north — both evils which it has been satisfactorily 
proved that the industry of man can remedy, and of 
which casual examples are afforded in localities the 
most unfavourably affected by them. In many parts 

• France, before the Revolution, counted 178 inhabitants in 
each square mile. 

t Koppen reckons 6,140,000, in which he includes 1,500,000 
Circassians ; which is about as absurd as if he were to reckon the 
population of Sweden as Russian subjects. 

VOL. II. C 
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of Siberia^ cultivation has made rapid progress, and 
dense harvests of waving wheat overspread a country 
that the associations of our early recollections have 
taught us to regard as a land of perpetual unpity- 
ing winter. 

A rough estimate will thus shew us that the cultiv- 
able lands of the Russian empire might easily suffice 
to feed the whole human race, yet no government so 
much disregards the means of prosperity which thus 
lie at its disposal^ or has ever sought with more pal- 
pable avidity to increase, at the expense of such neg- 
lect its overgrown dominion. 

All statistical accounts in Russia, like every other 
species of official reports, are little to be trusted, and 
returns of population less than any; each document has 
to flow through so many channels, that it is more than 
probable that in one or the other some interest at vari- 
ance with the truth willcause it to be at once mutilated, 
in the unscrupulous hands through which it passes. 

Frauds of landowners, in connivance with tax- 
gatherers, to avoid the capitation tax, and the habit 
of only reckoning the male population of villages, 
which has prevailed from time immemorial, are all a 
fruitful source of error. It is even now customary, 
where exact returns of the number of inhabitants of a 
village are required, to see an account of so many 
souls and so many women, as if it were a matter of ex- 
treme doubt whether the female sex were animated 
by the same immortal principle as their lords. This 
Moslemin spirit of treating the fair sex speaks volumes 
for the estimation in which they were formerly held 
by the Muscovites, as indeed by all people whose 
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usages were not invaded and modified by those two 
brightstreams of chivalry — the Norman, flowing north, 
and the Saracenic, or Arabian, southwards, which, 
modifying the uncourteousness of Mahommedanism 
taught everywhere gentleness to the feeble. 

It would appear, however, from such accounts as 
are published, that the population of the Russian 
empire exceeds 63,000,000, of which more than 
58,000,000 are in Europe, less than 5,000,000 in 
Asia, and 61,000, in her American possessions. This 
population consists of nations and tribes derived from 
theScalvonic, the Lithuanian, the Finnish, the Tartar, 
the Mongul, the German, the Jewish, the Manchou 
the Armenian, and the Hindoo stock.* 

The Scalvonic nations numberf 52,000,000 

viz. — Muscovites 38 millions 

Little-Russians, Ruthenians, or 

Cossacs 7 millians 

White Russians, Samogitians, 

and Poles 6 millions 

Bulgarians, Servians, &c. . . 1 million 

The Lithuanian race, or Letti 2,000,000 

In the vicinity of the Duna Niemen, and in 
the Provinces of Courland and Livonia. 

The Fmnish races, above 3,300,000 

viz. — Finns in Finland, in the govern- 
ments of the vicinity of the Baltic, and 

in a Siberian colony H millions 

Esthonians, a mixed race of Finns 
and Letti . . . . i million 

♦ The Zigeunes, or Gipsies. 

t At least according to official estimates, but more probably. 
35 Millions of Muscovites ; 10 Millions of Ruthenians ; 8 Mil- 
lion of Poles exclusive of those in the Kingdom of Poland. 

C 2 
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Laplanders 

Voguls 

Votiaks 

Permaks 

Suranese 

Besennani 

leranese 

Mordivians J 

Ostiaks 

Tchuvashi 

Teheremisses 

Teptarins 

The Samoieds 

In 13 tribes, or nations. 



i million 



110,000 

400,000 

220,000 

69,000 

70,000 



On the 
Caspian 



150,000 

130,000 

250,000 

72,000 



The Tartar races, in 26 tribes, or nations, above 
viz. — Kirfiruise and Nogais, about 1 million 
Kazan Tartars 
Baskirs 
Krim Tartars 
lakoutes 
Meschtcheraks 
Koumouks . 
Berabinzi 
Teleuts 
Of / Kundrouni ♦ 
Astrachan tTaschketzi . 
Obi Tartars . 
Turalinzi • 
fTruchmenzi . 
S Kiviote 
L Karakalpac • 
Kabailes of the Inessi 
Tchulumi of the government of 

Tobolsk . 
Kaschini 
Kistima 
Tuliberti 
Obinzi . 
Verchotvmza 
Beltirei 
Beriussi 

'I'he Mongul races, about , .... 

viz.— The Monguls .... 20,000 

The Kalmucks .... 140.000 

The Burati • . . . 190,000 






2 

1 
o 

§: 



2,000.000 



400.000 
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The Troubelschani . • 

The Jewish races, ahove . . . 1^500^000 

viz. — In 17 Russian governments, above 1 million 
Polish Jews • • nearly i million 
Canute Jews* . • some thousands 

Germans, about ... . . 600^000 

Germans established since the 12th century, in 
the Baltic provinces • . . 160,000 
Colonies in the Government of Saratow 112,000 
Colonies and individuals scattered 

about the empire . . . 350,000 

The Manchew races • • • • • 40,000 

viz . — ^Tungusians 
Liamutes 
Olenzes 

The Armenians, above . • • . • 400,000 

In Georgia, Astrachan, Ekaterinoslavl, and scat« 
tered over tlie empire. 

To these must be added the Georgians, about half- 
a-million in number; a few thousand of the Circassian 
tribes, the Esquimaux in North America ; the Greeks, 
in the south of Russia, to the number of 70,000 ; the 
Gipsies and the Persians, who may amount, collec- 
tively with the former, to 650,000. 

If the whole of this population continues to increase 
as it has done since 1832, it is calculated that it must 
treble every century— the annual number of births 
exceeding the deaths by nearly one and a half per 
cent, on the whole population. 

The once extensive kingdom of Poland is not only 
fallen and trampled on, but has even been curtailed 
in every direction to an area of less than 50,000 square 
miles; it has been, since 1837^ divided into the eight 
governments of 

Augustowo. Lublin. Podalachia. 

* Inhabiting the Crimea. They reject all traditions of the 
Talmud, and found their religious belief solely on the Old Testa- 
ment. 
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Ealisch. Masovia. Sandomir. 

Kielce. Plock. 

Siberia is divided into Eastern and Western ; the 
former consists of the governments of 

lakvutsk. lenessei. Kamtschatka. 

Irkutsk. Ochotsk. 

Western Siberia of the governments of Tomsk and 
Tobolsk. 

The principality of Finland is divided into the fol- 
lowing /oTW, or governments : — 

Abo and Biomeborgs Ian. Uleaborg's Ian. 

Kuopio Ian. Wasa Ian. 

St. Michel's Ian. Wiboig's Ian. 

Nyland's Ian. 
The Caucasian provinces consist of the Caucasian, 
the Tchomomorskie Cossac, the Grusian, Immeritian 
and Caspian governments. Tifiis, which has a popu- 
lation of about 30,000 inhabitants, is the capital of 
Grusia, which comprises Georgia and the still uncon- 
quered Circassia ; Derbent, on the Caspian Sea, with 
a population of 1 0,000 souls, is the Capital of the Cas- 
pian government. 

It appears that in this vast empire only the three 
cities of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Warsaw, are 
inhabited by a population exceeding 100,000; that 
only five others exceed 50,000 ; and that only twenty- 
two exceed 25,000. The united population of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Tobolsk, and Tiflis, 
scarcely amounts to one-half of that of the metropolis 
of Ghreat Britain. The population inhabiting the 
towns constitutes almost a ninth of that of the whole 
Russian empire. 

No similar extent of continent in the world affords 
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the same convenience of water communication, be- 
tween seas so far distant^ as that of the Russian em- 
pire in Europe. The White Sea and the Frozen 
Ocean» as well as the Baltic, communicate with the 
Asiatic Caspian, and a vessel may be floated from 
the Black Sea to the Baltic. This is partly owing to 
the immense rivers flowing northward and south- 
lyard ; but much is also due to the industry of man, 
and the numerous canals which have been dug, 
either in the reign of Peter, or planned by him, and 
carried into execution by his successors. On the 
other hand, roads are everywhere wanting, except 
upon the great lines of communication which impe- 
rial carriages have to travel over. It is true, that 
for nearly half the year the snow supplies their 
place. 

We have seen that large and populous cities are 
still scarce in this vast empire. Having, in earlier 
chapters, led the reader through the modern capital 
of the Russian empire, let us now point out the cha- 
racteristics of the true old Muscovite city, Moscow, 
the growth of barbaric ages, whose walls will proba* 
bly be still standing, its minarets still gUttering in 
the sun, long after all the classic buildings of St» 
Petersburg are buried in the marsh ; whether it be 
that nature triumphs over the works of man, that 
foreign foes should strike successfully at this acces- 
sible point, or that the imperial policy at last dis- 
covers how it has mistaken the vocation of its people 
in imagining that it can ever be rendered maritime, 
and that therefore the value of this outlet to Europe 
shall cease to dazzle. 

Moscow, the city in which the tsars are yet 
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crowned, is still to all Russians the city of the hearts 
On approaching it from the St. Petersburg road, 
there rises suddenly from the waste of dusky, sterile^ 
and uncultivated ground, an inconceivable collection 
of minarets, domes, spires, and steeples, towers 
and palaces — all seemingly raised and crowded one 
upon the other, gilded, plated, star-bespangled, and 
painted every colour of the rainbow, to the number, 
it is said, of more than a thousand. Nothing can 
be more gorgeous, more unique, more startling. The 
mingled barbaric taste of Mongolian, Tartar, and 
Muscovite, has decked the strange Byzantine archi- 
tecture, half beautiful, and half grotesque, in all the 
Oriental splendour and variety of colouring. 

The city of Moscow, if we take other cities with- 
out their suburbs, is one of the largest in Europe ; 
the wall, or ramparts, which surrounded it were one- 
and-twenty miles in circumference ; 300,000 inhabi- 
tants dwell among its widely and irregularly scat- 
tered streets. It is situate on the muddy Moscowa, 
which winds through it with some tributary streams, 
and is crossed by more than a hundred and twenty 
bridges. The ground on which it stands is broken 
and undulating, and it is in the irregularity of its 
disposition the exact antithesis of the regular St. 
Petersburg ; Moscow looks, as it is, the voluntary 
work of an oriental and barbaric people — St. Peters- 
burg, like a city of ukases. 

What associations jdoes not the traveller connect 
with Moscow— the holy city of the tsars — the New 
Jerusalem of their people — the scene of all those 
terrible domestic events and foreign ravages which 
illustrate its barbaric history ? Moscow — ^the tomb of 
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the surviving host led from all parts of Europe by the 
greatest of earth's conquerors ; Moscow — where he 
buried the unparalleled fortunes which had made htm 
the hope or terror of the world ! 

This alone^ must ever make it a classic city ; but^ 
alas, that memorable sacrifice which we have been 
accustomed to admire from our cradle — the voluntary 
conflagration of its huts and palaces, from the ashes 
of which these gaily-painted minarets and gilded 
domes have arisen, phoenix-like, so fresh and 
glowing-— existed only in the enthusiasm of Western 
imagination 1 Day by day the traveller finds upon 
inquiry, that chance, or destiny, or Providence, 
kindled those flames which we had learned to attri- 
bute to a sublime effort of patriotism. 

In the midst of the city the Kremlin arises, with a 
forest of fantastic minarets or spires. The Kremlin is 
not a palace, but an imperial citadel, overlooking 
Moscow, built upon a rock, and surrounded by cre- 
nelated walls. Nothing can be more wonderful, more 
irregular, grotesque, or architecturally terrible, than 
the piles on piles which seem the midnight work of 
gnomes — the scenery of the fairy tales of our nurisery 
days ! 

The Kreml, or fortress, forms the heart, and is one 
of the divisions of Moscow ; half round it stretches 
the Kitai-Gorod, or the Chinese city, the old cara- 
vanserai of the Chinese merchants. It is half fair 
and half bazaar. The Kreinl and the Chinese city 
are both surrounded by the White City, another 
division of the town, whilst the Semlanoi-Gorod, the 
fourth quarter, again embraces and extends around 
the three preceding. 

c 3 
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Moscow is not only the venerated city of the lower 
order of the Russians, but the favourite residence of 
their Lords^ the great centre of all the inland and 
Asiatic trade^ and if not a great manufacturing city, at 
least the centre of all the great manufactories which 
fill the government of the same name in which it is 
situated. 

When Moscow was partially destroyed by fire, 
during the great invasion of 1812, from two-thirds 
to four-fifths of the houses of the city are said to 
have been destroyed. But the mystery in which 
everything which can become official is hidden in the 
Russian empire, leaves even such a matter of history 
and political interest in doubt. Nearly the whole of 
the Bialoigorod, or the White, and the greatest part 
of the Chinese city were destroyed, but the solid, 
old massive walls of the Kremlin, with their pon- 
derous towers and basement of rock, and the strange 
old city within them, remained comparatively un- 
damaged. In vain the malice of the mighty Corsican, 
who had perhaps sacrificed his better judgment to 
the vanity of dating a bulletin from this old barbaric 
capital of the tsars, caused mines to be laid beneath 
its gigantic enclosure. The mines broke through the 
massive masonry here and there, and inflicted wounds 
on the antique fortalice, which they could neither 
shake nor ruin. 

Thus it happens, that for two reasons there is no- 
thing one should visit before the Kremlin — nothing 
worth seeing after one has visited it ; firstly, because 
the Kremlin concentrates within itself all that is ar- 
chitecturally most remarkable; and, secondly, all that 
is most ancient. 
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The University of Moscow, (the establishment, not 
the building,) the most ancient in Russia — nearly 
ninety years of age^in the White Cijty, is a mere 
Italian building. The stupendous Foundling Hos- 
pital, with its two thousand windows, containing 
15,000 inmates, is one of the true St. Petersburg 
edifices, a monstrosity in extent, of lath and plaster. 
Many such buildings, on a smaller scale, mar the 
picturesque architecture of the old city. A vast 
triumphal arch, stuccoed and painted bronze, ushers 
the traveller, from the courtly into the national capi- 
tal of Muscovy, a city which boasts a Kremlin. 
Of this sort, too, there are theatres, the Mint, the 
Exchange, the Arsenal, the Palace of the Tribunal, 
intermingling with three or four hundred Byzantine 
churches. Moscow, a century ago, boasted 1,500, 
and now contains 600 baths, the only places in which 
Russians ever wash themselves. 

The church of PokroW should not be forgotten, 
with a multitude of little churches, near a score in 
number, embedded round it, like the barnacles upon 
a sea*shell. 

But of all that predominant portion of the city, 
which is truly Byzantine and Mongolic, a mixture 
which has given us the Muscovite, we find an epitome 
in the gloomy yet gaudy Kremlin, and to this we must 
lead back our reader. 

Within its high, rock-based and turreted ramparts, 
there are, to begin with, three cathedrals ; the cathe- 
dral of the Assumption, in which the tsars are 
crowned ; the cathedral of the Archangel Michael, in 
which they were long buried j and the beautiful little 
cathedral of the Virgin, said to be on the model of 
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St. Sophia's of Constantinople, of which the gilded 
roofing looks as if it had been dipped in the sunset. 
This cathedral was built by Ivan the Terrible, to 
commemorate the conquest of Kazan, the great 
Tartar city. The architect gave his employer so 
much satisfaction that to prevent him from ever de- 
stroying its uniqueness by building another, Ivan put 
out his eyes. 

There are besides ten or twelve other churches 
in the Kremlin, to satisfy the piety of the tsars, 
for they were all pious men until the days of Peter, 
and held the stirrup for the patriarch to mount 
his mule. 

It was here that Ivan the Fourth perpetrated his 
sanguinary orgies ; here he murdered his first-bom ; 
here he violated his daughter-in-law, almost in his 
dying hour. Around these old Tartaric-looking ram- 
parts were formerly great hooks, whence often hung 
suspended by the ribs, hke the joints of meat in our 
butcher's shops, the enemies of the tsars. Here Peter 
the Great, more humane than any who had reigned 
before him, impaled the lover of his repudiated wife, 
garnishing the scaffold with the heads of four great 
dignitaries, and fifty inferior members of the church. 
Here, too, Peter confined his first-bom, whom he also 
murdered. 

If churches are to be considered as places of prayer, 
and the main object of prayer be to ask pardon of 
Heaven for sins, then the masters of the Kremlin 
were right to have many churches. 

There are in the Kremlin various palaces as well 
as churches ; also the famous vaulted hall, of which 
the arches radiate from the common centre of a 
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ponderous pillar, the spot on which the tsars gave 
their banquets^— banquets in which the blood flowed 
sometimes as plentifully as the wine. In the Palace 
of the Armory are many crowns ; the imaginary 
crown of Siberia; the crowns of the conquered sove- 
reigns of Kazan and Astrachan, who never wore 
anything but a fur cap or turban,* and the treacher- 
ously usurped diadems of Poland and of Georgia ; 
also the keys of Warsaw, and the scythe-armed cars 
of the Strelitzes, which they drove furiously to clear 
the road amongst the mobs of Moscow. 

The author knows not whether the famous jewel, 
which Catherine bought by a title and a grant of 
slaves from the man who had stolen and concealed it 
for many months in a sore of his leg, adorns one of 
these supernumerary crowns, or embellishes the one 
Worn by the emperor. 

Here, too, amongst old thrones and gilded trum- 
pery, and the old boots and shoes of Russian sove- 
reigns, which courtier-like servility has preserved as 
relics, is the proudest trophy of the great and cruel 
Peter — the arm-chair on which the Swedish conquerer 
of so many combats was carried wounded to fight 
the fatal battle of Pultava. 

There is something singularly interesting in this 
relic of the turbulent Swedish monarch, particularly 
to one who has stood on the scene of his early victory 

• There is no notice appended beside these crowns, that as 
late as three centuries back, these Russian tsars had received, 
since the year 1300, the mounted Tartar ambassadors on foot, 
presenting them, according to custom imposed on them, with 
a bowl of mare's milk, if one drop of which fell on the horse's 
mane, the tsar was obliged to lick it up with his tongue. 
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at Narva, where the body of Prince Crouy, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Muscovite army (who sur- 
rendered to him, and was not, as Custine says, killed 
in the battle) is still preserved in the desiccated state, 
his creditors never having allowed it to be buried ; 
on the field of Pultava, near the capital town of that 
part of Little Russia, where a simple monument re- 
cords the name of the Swedes who perished there : 
and in the humble little church of the Ridderholm, at 
Stockholm, in which his body is deposited, in the 
beautiful little chapel built by Gustavus the Third, 
near the great Gustav Adolph, the Banners, Horns and 
Tortensons. There is preserved, too, under a glass 
case, the coarse blue coat, with its plain brass buttons, 
the buff waistcoat 'and baldrick, and the heavy 
square-toed boots, in which he was shot, and there 
is suspended near it a cast of his head, taken after 
he had received his death wound, in the frozen Nor- 
wegian trench, as if for the purpose of contradicting 
all the histories which attribute his death to the 
chances of war. 

The aperture, which the plaster reproduces, is plainly 
the result of a pistol, or of a small bored musket- ball, 
not the ball of a wall-piece, as so long asserted. Re- » 
cent Swedish historians hardly doubt that he was 
murdered, and foul suspicions attach to the Prince of 
Hesse, who afterwards succeeded him. 

The history of Charles is a strange romance, and 
Voltaire has been unjustly reproached for making one 
of his life ; but if we examine it closely, we find every 
passage still more strange ; and unlike so many other 
heroes who are said to be none to their valets-de- 
chambre, not only on the minutest scrutiny we find 
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him the hero still, but inspiring others to deeds sur- 
passing the fables of Homeric days. His ungrateful 
favourite, Arf^ed Horn, emulates the young monarch, 
in attacking the wild bear with an oaken club. Ren- 
schold, who commanded under him, when Charles 
landed in the Baltic provinces, to march to Narva, 
finding the royal yacht too crowded, mounted his 
charger, armed and equipped, and caused it to be 
pushed, with himself upon its back, into the boiling 
waters of the Gulf of Bothnia, as an example to the 
men. 

After his reverse of Pultava, through which he was 
carried on this very brancard chair, a whole brood of 
heroes, who had sprung up after him, defended the 
Baltic provinces in a series of actions, such as under 
more fortunate auspices have won men an imperishable 
renown, but which the misfortunes and extraordinary 
deeds of their master seem to have e£faced at once 
from the memories of men* 

To sum up a history of which the detail is so well 
worthy of examination, Charles left in the Baltic pro- 
vinces a mere handful of men when he started on 
his adventurous career. When Peter reconquered this 
territory at the head of immense armies, we find the 
Swedish officers drawing out a ridiculously petty force 
(tens to the thousands of the Muscovites) in proud 
array of battle, and gallantly fighting, or wonderfully 
retreating to fight again, until all destroyed. Fort after 
fort, and town after townf is defended, the commander 
refusing, when all hope was past, to yield, and when 
the place is carried by storm, not one of its defenders 
accepting quarter. In the pocket of the dead go- 
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vemor is found the order of Charles never to sur- 
render ! 

Besides the indomitable will of Peter, besides his 
undeniable talent, what good fortune was not also 
necessary to enable him to triumph on the day which 
decided the fate of his empire ! 

There is no one good account of the battle of Pultava. 
Voltaire's short history of CharlesXlI. so generally cor- 
rect^ although so much abused, gives a very confused 
and incorrect statement of this battle. The history of 
it,whichMarshalSaxe relates in his famous ''Reveries/^ 
detived from an actor on that important field, together 
with that from I^unbladt, explain it with tolerable 
clearness. From these authorities we may deduce that 
Charles, unfit to command from the painful operation 
he had undergone, left the direction of the fight to 
two rivals, Renschold and Lowenhaupt — Renschold, 
whose character mirrored the rashness of his master, 
miraculously saved firom the boiling surf of the Gulf 
of Finland, to give fresh instances of fiery fearlessness 
and want of military talent ; and the cautious Lowen- 
haupt, to whom Charles trusted the bringing up of a 
co-operating army — the mere military pedant, attacked 
on his road by the tsar, whom he beat, but did not 
venture to follow, and who attacked him again and 
again, till he rejoined Charles, with the reputation of 
having maintained his ground in many hard-fought 
fields, but with only a remnant of that army with 
which he might, on any one Occasion, have annihilated 
the enemy he was contented to drive back. 

These men, who were as fire and water, disputed 
both before and during the battle. When the King 
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of Sweden, half stupified as he was, appeared upon 
his brancard, it became difficult for them to lose a 
battle with a Swedish army. The redoubts were 
carried, the cavalry of the tsar routed and pursued 
far beyond them. At this moment alone of the battle, 
a little more rashness, or a little more impetuosity, on 
the part of the leader of the Swedish cavalry, would 
have inevitably ruined Peter. He was probably lost 
had they not pursued at all ; but if they had pursued 
a little further, the whole of the flying cavalry of the 
tsar must have perished. It had actually been driven 
into a sac without outlet, formed by the river, the im- 
passable forest, and the marsh. 

Charles, whom it has been the fashion to consider 
as a mere Homeric hero, but who, if an unfortunate 
soldier, was an eminently skilful, as well as a daring 
one, a man who never manoeuvred where hard blows 
would suffice, but who out-manoeuvred, when re- 
quired, the Saxon general, the most cunning, tac- 
tician of his time — Charles cannot be said to have 
fought this battle, although he was carried through 
the m^Ue sword in hand, on this identical arm-chair, 
having just submitted to one of the most painful ope- 
rations of surgery ; the heart was there, but the head 
was gone. Thus it required that Charles XII. should 
be wounded before Pultava, that he should have de- 
legated his commands into hands so unfortunate, and 
besides this, a singular fortune during the fight itself, 
to give Peter this decisive victory, which perhaps he 
deserved for daring it. 

This arm-chair on which Charles was carried, and 
under which so many of the soldiers who bore it 
along bit the dust, gave rise to a sneer from Voltaire, 
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on the courage of the most fearless of all human beings, 
He said that he could mount his horse to flee the 
fatal fields to which he was carried on a brancard. If 
Warwick shewed no cowardice by slaying his horse to 
fight on foot, then there was no less daring in going 
to battle in this arm-chair, than on the back of a fleet 
steed. 

The only moment of his life during which Charles 
was not true to his character of rash, exaggerated 
valour, was when the wound began to suppurate. 
Here, indeed, the cynic might satirise, by contrast- 
ing with the game cock the most fearless warrior 
figuring in history. The cruel experiment has been 
tried of cutting off all the Umbs of a bull-dog, when it 
has fastened on a bull, and the determined animal 
has only let go his hold with death. But a bull-dog 
torn in a preceding fight, will decline the combat 
until roused, when its wounds are suppurating. There 
is no created thing which under these circumstances 
retains the same unchanged fierceness of spirit, ex- 
cepting the game cock. Starved, blinded, and torn 
to pieces, when its wounds are festering, those who 
have tried the inhuman experiment have found this 
noble bird as eager to attack at the voice of his ad- 
versary, as fearless in the note of its defiance. 

Within this palace of the Armory, or of the Trea- 
sury, as it is also called, are preserved the armour and 
arms, and horse equipments of all the Russian sove- 
reigns. On the whole, if the KremUn is the most in- 
teresting spot in the Russian empire, the interior 
of the Armory is the most interesting spot in the 
Kremlin. 

The outside is of mixed Greek architecture, with 
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Corinthian columns and classic perystiles,in the midst 
of all the melon- shaped domes^ the pointed minarets 
and glittering spires of Muscovite churches and pa- 
laces ; like an ancient Greek or Roman, with his 
tunic or toga, in the midst of a picturesque assemblage 
of Tartars. 

There is also beside the old palace of the tsars, the 
modern palace of Alexander, the small and unpre- 
tending habitation of the present emperor, and the 
small pyramidal angular palace, encrusted with var- 
nished tiles ; and, lastly, Uie vast new palace, in the 
centre of which the old church of our Saviour is 
swallowed up, like a pebble embedded in a flood of 
lava. 

AH round the elevated and central fortress of the 
Kremlin^ whose ramparts and turrets creep over the 
ground, rising and falling with its undulations, as we 
tee in the pictures of the wall of China — all round 
this gloomy circle is now laid out the fashionable pro- 
menade, the city, with its winding streams, irregular 
streets, vast gardens and terraces, lying stretched like 
a map beneath the beholder. 

The Kremlin was built as a defence against the 
Tartars, by Demetrius Dorskoi ; it was originally of 
wood. It was continued by the Russian tyrants, to 
overawe their people, and to afford a refuge against 
the turbulence of the Boyars. Ivan the Third is said 
to have commenced building it in stone, and Italians 
have at different times been employed in the construc- 
tion of most of its edifices, but more as engineers than 
as architects; for they appear to have merely followed 
out the Muscovite plan, and to have been solely re- 
sorted to, because the incapacity of the Russian archi- 
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tects caused their buildings to crumble as soon as 
finished. The gloomy cathedral of the Ascension is 
thus said to have fallen three times. 

The population of Moscow presents^ besides a more 
peculiarly Oriental aspect, an appearance of life, com- 
pared to that of St. Petersburg, which has so forcibly 
struck travellers, that they are apt to exclaim, *^ Here 
we are in a free city.*^ This difference is observable 
from the prince to the serf in Moscow. 

There is between the Moscow nobles and those of 
St. Petersburg this striking difference— that nearly all 
who inhabitMoscow, do so from choice ; whereas those 
of St. Petersburg dwell there from hope or fear, or 
by order; they are perpetually under the eye of the 
schoolmaster, who paternally interferes in their most 
private circumstances. When the tsar's eye falls on a 
St.Petersburg noble, he inquires something about him, 
and then everything depends upon the tale poured 
into his ear in answer to this inquiry ; should it lead 
to favour, favour leads also to the calumnies of envy, 
and thus to a reaction. 

But it is not in the nature of things that, with all his 
desire of omniscience, the emperor should trouble him- 
self so much about the people he seldom sees. The 
nobility of Moscow are indeed under the ferule of the 
master, but they are scholars in the play-ground ; in 
St. Petersburg they are in the school-room. Here, 
therefore, they may be seen reveUing in comparative 
security in their wealth. The gorgeous equipages, 
the gay liveries, the horse-races, and the variety of 
amusements, far exceed those of the northern capitaL 
The caftaned and bearded Russ,too, is here more at his 
ease. In St. Petersburg, if when primed with brandy 
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on a prasnik (holiday) he laughs or sings too loud in 
the streets^ he is seized by the boutouchnik^ who 
watches like a spider at every corner ; he must either 
give up several days' earnings^ or be given into the 
hands of a more powerful extortioner at the police- 
office^ who will torture^ besides stripping him of 
everything. 

In Moscow the vast influx of Asiatic and nomadic 
people has rendered this severity impossible, and the 
moujik has profited by it ; besides, here he feels him- 
self on his own ground ; amid the plaster palaces of 
St. Petersburg he is not at home. 

In Moscow may be met men of every tribe or na- 
tion, not only of this vast empire, but of nearly the 
whole of central Asia. Their varied costumes excite 
neither remark nor surprise^ so many centuries has 
Moscow been in reality the frontier town of Europe 
and Asia. Here the produce of North America, of 
the West India Islands, of London, and of Paris, is 
exchanged, sometimes for articles brought from Japan 
by Chinese traders to their northern frontier, and 
thence overland to Moscow by the Russian merchant. 

In the vicinity of Moscow — that is to say within 
about forty miles, which is vicinity in the Russian 
empire, where, in the hot weather, people go a thou- 
sand miles' land journey to their country-house, to 
seek the shade of their birch groves — is the famous 
monastery of the Trinity, or the Troitsko-iaMra.* It 
contains within its walls, now covered by arched gal- 
leries^ nine churches, and has often given refuge to the 

* Lawra, the name given to monasteries, of which the metro- 
politan of the eparchy in which they are situate is the titular 
abbot. 
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tsars and their treasures. It lias been besieged^ but 
vainly, both by Tartars and Poles; a baffled Polish 
host sat down two years before it, and was obliged 
to leave unscathed the treasure, and the prey secured 
within. 

Besides Moscow, St. Petersburg, and the maritime 
cities of the Baltic, there are few of any importance 
by their magnitude in this northern re^on, the great 
home of the Muscovite people. Perhaps, if we look 
to present condition, or future prosperity, Nejni-No- 
vogorod alone is worthy of arresting our attention, 
because in the event of any future violent dismem- 
berment of the Russian empire, it would be not un- 
likely to become' the real capital of the Muscovites. 

Nejni-Novo-Gorod,or the lower new city, so called,to 
distinguish it from the Veliki-Novogorod, or the great 
Novogorod, is situated so as to command the naviga- 
tion of the Wolga and the Oka. It stands midway 
between Europe and Asia, between the region of 
wood and com land, and of the pastoral steppe. Hither 
is brought the produce of the mines of Perm and 
Siberia, the corn and hemp of the west, the fish of 
the Wolga, and the tallow of the south. Here arrive 
the caravans from China and from Central Asia. It 
is the point where the trades of Europe and of Asia 
meet; and since the fair of Makarie£f has been trans- 
ferred to Nejni-Novogorod, it has become the greatest 
periodic market in the world — the famous fair of 
Leipsic sinking into insigificance beside it. Although 
the city itself, which is rapidly improving, does not 
number thirty thousand inhabitants, above eighty 
thousand boatmen annually come up on board the 
rafts which convey the varied merchandize, and the 
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fair is visited by between three and four hundred 
thousand sellers and purchasers. 

As regards their past importance and historical 
associations, Kiew in Little Russia, Kazan in the east, 
and Veliki-Novogorod, (although the latter has now 
shrunk into a decaying town, with ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants,) are well worthy of observa- 
tion. Kiew is the old capital of the grand dukes of 
Russia, and one of the holy cities of the old Musco- 
vites. It has still a population of 44,000 inhabitants, 
contained in four distinct towns, into which it is di- 
vide. 

Another portion of the Muscovite people which 
separated from it about the twelfth century, formed 
the famous republic of Great Novogorod. Allusion 
has already been made to the conquests in the early 
ages of Russian history, of that extraordinary race of 
Norman adventurers, the younger sons of the land- 
less, and the outcasts whom the poverty of their native 
soil drove abroad,who, embarking in their sea-dragons, 
as sea kings (i. e., pirates commanding several ships), 
or vi-kings (pirates with a single vessel), scattered 
themselves overEurope like a swarm of hornets driven 
from the hive. Every sea which washes European 
shores became the high road of these singular adven- 
turers, equally distinguished as the most daring sea- 
men on the ocean, irresistible as soldiers on the land, 
unequalled as legislators and administrators. This 
magnificent people founded institutions, and gave 
laws, which have changed the face of modern Europe, 
and over nearly the whole of it they have left as 
relics, beside their chivalrous institutions and their 
indomitable spirit of freedom, scarcely a kingly, or a 
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lordly race which does not owe its origin to them^ or 
was not forcibly intermingled with their northern 
blood. Over thousands of miles of coast, and the 
banks of rivers, in Iceland, in Britain, in Ireland, in 
France, in Northern and Southern Russia, are still to 
be seen the grassy mounds or barrows in which, in 
their early career, the sea-kings, or vi-kings, were 
buried by their comrades ; sometimes with their horse 
and arms ; and sometimes even the mouldering ribs of 
the small craft with which they traversed so many 
miles of ocean, dragged on shore, have been found 
within the tumulus, to contain the skeleton o^ the 
dead warrior placed at the helm, and around him 
those of his choice companions, either slain in the 
same hapless field, or committing suicide, as the 
the northern sagas teach us to follow to the Valhalla 
some famous leader. 

Whilst these adventurers, under the name of Danes, 
of Northmen, and of Normans, were conquering 
England, the east of Scotland, Holland, and the north 
of France, or wresting their conquests from each 
other, whilst others were exploring the European and 
the African shores of the Mediterranean, founding 
kingdoms and principalities in Italy and Sicily, or 
crossing the Atlantic to the northern coast of Ame- 
rica, detachments .of their brethren, sailing round by 
the Frozen Ocean, founded the settlement of Holm- 
gard in the White Sea, on the mouth of the Dwina. 
Or at least it is certain, that the settlement of the 
old Holmgard was on some part of the White Sea ; 
and as Kolmogori, on an island of the Dwina^s mouth, 
is of great antiquity, and Holmgard is evidently de- 
rived from the Scandinavian holm (island), and pro- 
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bably, gorod, the Russ for city or borough, there 
can scarcely be a doubt, that the only relics of any 
ancient buildings in the whole region of the White 
Sea, particularly being on an island, are the ruins of 
this settlement, so often mentioned in the chronicles 
of the Northmen. 

It is to be observed that the Muscovite corruption 
of Holm to Kolm, is naturally accounted for, from 
the fact of there being no h in the Russian tongue ; 
its place is always filled by the g or the k ; thus the 
modern Russians call the town and palace of Peter^ 
hofF (the German for Peter*s-court), Peter-gofF. 

From the old Holmgard, on whatever part of the 
White Sea it may have been situated, these Norse 
pirates pushed their conquests amidst the Muscovite 
people, founding a colony on the Ladoga Lake, and 
another at Novogorod on the Volchorva river. This 
was called the New Holmgard. Forcing the con- 
quered people to march as their vassals, they spread 
their dominion as far as the Obi in the east. South- 
ward . they subdued the Muscovites of Kiew, and 
forced them to follow in their fleets of boats, de- 
scending the rivers into the Black Sea to ravage the 
environs of Constantinople, others following the 
course of the Volga to meet with equal success in 
Asia. 

These Northmen, or Varangian invaders, appear, 
after marvellous exploits, to have been at last absorbed 
in the very extent of the population they had con- 
quered and appropriated ; but the settlement of the 
New Holmgard being nearer to Scandinavia, pro- 
bably retained a larger number of these emigrants. 

VOL. II. D 
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The Normans, or Varangians, soon mingled with the 
Muscovites, of whom they had every where rendered 
themselves the lords ; and the names^ the families, 
and the chivalrous spirit of these few adventurers 
were soon utterly lost and effaced in the fruitful 
Muscovite breed. 

The facility, indeed, with which the Northmen 
amalgamated with a conquered population, was always 
one of their many remarkable characteristics. From 
the famous Chronicle of Rolf the Ganger, or Rollo 
the Rover, who, after ravaging Friesland and Eng- 
land, in his old age consented, as the price of peace, 
to receive the hand of the King of France's daughter, 
with the sovereignty of Normandy in perpetuity, we 
learn that a northern pirate, a certain Harold, long 
settled in France, was employed to interpret the in- 
terrogation of its monarch ; so ignorant was the 
whole piratic army of the language of the natives. 
But we find the very next generation born of French 
mothers^^e Nofdimen taking no women with them 
in their expeditions, all having adopted the French 
language, compiling in it their Norman code; and 
three generations after, under the natural son of his 
grandson, Robert, the celebrated William the Con- 
queror, introducing their language, which has con- 
tinued to the present day in the laws, the diplomacy, 
and the palaces of Great Britain, whilst the Freach 
names of their adoption are still proudly claimed in 
the pages of its peerage, and more particularly the 
records of its aristocratic families. 

In fact, every where but in England, which was 
exposed to such an unceasing influx of Scandinavians 
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during at least three centuries, their language became 
rapidly obliterated. In England, notwithstanding 
the popular notion that we are descended from a 
direct Germanic race, any person acquainted with 
the Scandinavian tongues, (t. e., Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian,) as well as with the German, must, 
on examination, admit that the great majority of 
English words, derived from either Saxons or Scan- 
dinavians, are rather Scandinavian than German, 
and principally resemble the German where the 
Scandinavian, a kindred tongue, does so. 

An Englishman is struck with words and whole 
sentences in the dialect of different parts of the 
Swedish and Norwegian continent, which are per- 
fectly intelligible, and quite English in their pronun- 
ciation. This is never the case with German, and 
only very rarely so with the Dutch and Flemish, 
derived from it. The Norwegian pilots and fisher- 
men all pick up English with the greatest facility, 
and the dialect of our north-country counties is per- 
fectly intelligible to those of them who have never 
learned a word of our language. The German learns 
to pronounce or speak English correctly with the 
greatest difficulty — more than is experienced by the 
Italian, the Russian, or the Spaniard, if more easily 
than the Frenchman. 

On the other hand, it is far from proved that the 
Saxons were not Scandinavians instead of Germans.* 
They are constantly mentioned as Saxons, Angles, 
and Jutes. The Jutes, or inhabitants of Jutland, 

* Scandinavians and Germans^ as well as Goths^ having 
earlier branched off from the same stem. 
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were, at least, Scandinavian, and the Anglo-Saxon 
names of Horsa, Ella, Ida, Offa, Switholm, and 
Harold, now Scandinavian, and not German, all 
occur in English history before JS?? when mention 
is first made of an invasion of the Danes or Nor- 
wegians, who afterwards, for near three hundred 
years, kept flowing into the country. 

In Russia all traces of the names and language of 
a handful of adventurers, so easy in their intercourse 
with an immense native population, were, therefore, 
soon lost; but something of their fierce spirit of 
freedom long outlived this amalgamation in the 
powerful republic of Novogorod the Great, which 
sprung from the settlement of the New Holmgard. 
Of this spirit of independence, the Scandinavians, 
their descendants, every where gave evidence, and 
the feudal system, introduced by them, based on the 
principle of liberty to one race, at the expense of a 
conquered one, was as consonant with its existence, 
as the slavery in which the old repubUcans of anti- 
quity and the modern republicans of the United 
States still keep another people. 

In the twelfth century their dukes had become 
elective magistrates, and, under a republican form, 
apparently as complete as existed anywhere in the 
middle ages, Novogorod attained a high pitch of 
prosperity and power. It disputed with Sweden the 
possession of Finland, and contained one of the fac- 
tories of the Hanseatic cities, which, about the same 
period, established another in London. 

Its population is said to have amounted to 400,000 
individuals, which, if we suppose part of it to be 
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fluctuating, as is now the case with that of Nejni- 
Novgorod, and even with Moscow, there is no reason 
to doubt. The famous motto of the city was, " Quis 
contra Deos et magnam Novogordiam ?^ It was sub- 
dued at the end of the fifteenth century by the tsars 
of the southern branch of the Muscovite people ; and 
even after this, Sir Richard Chancellor, the English 
traveller, in passing through it in 1555, on his return 
from Moscow, declares it far to exceed the latter city 
in magnitude. 

Ivan the Terrible, a little later, accusing the city 
of corresponding with the Poles, put to death in 
excruciating tortures thirty thousand of the citizens, 
whose unburied and putrefying bodies gave rise to 
an exterminating pestilence. Since then this cele- 
brated city has dwindled down to about fifteen hun- 
dred houses, which straggle along each side of the 
Volkof river, connected by a bridge ; and, were it 
not for the carrying trade between St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, its seventy churches might be in ruins, 
and the great city a mere village. 

Kazan, the capital of a Tartar, or rather Turcoman 
kingdom, is situated on the Volga, where the Kama 
flows into it ; it was also captured by Ivan the Ter- 
rible, in 1552, who, as cowardly as ferocious, when 
his own capital of Moscow was afterwards taken by 
the khan of Little Tartary, offered to yield it up to 
him. This Turcoman kingdom comprised the pre- 
sent governments of Kazan, Perm, Viatka, Pensa, 
and Simbirsk, and the aboriginal Finnish population, 
which they still contain, is said to have called in the 
Muscovites, and favoured their conquest. 
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Kazan is both a commercial and a manafactoring 
city. It is famous for its soap, which is flavoured 
with tansy or lavender, and packed in little frames 
or boxes of birch bark^ in which it is sent all over 
the empire. The environs are celebrated for the 
little hardy and enduring^ but ugly Tartar horses, 
drab coloured, and with light dense mane and tail, 
which are also exported from the government to all 
parts of Russia. 

Kazan has still a population of near 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, and covers, with its Tartar forts, its churches, 
mosques, and convents, several gentle eminences si- 
tuate in the midst of marshes and meadows, which 
the Volga frequently flows over. A large portion of 
the population is still Mahommedan, but these Turks, 
who are miscalled Tartars, like those of the Crimea, 
differ from the Tartars in their sedentary lives, their 
industrious habits, their regular features, and dark 
bushy beards. They are said to speak almost pure 
Turkish. In general, the Tartars have in common 
with them their honesty and fidelity, to which the 
Russians, who calumniate them, by trusting, render 
tacit justice. These qualities, and their attachment 
to the horse, cause them to be employed in all the 
great cities as grooms, as post-boys, and even as 
coachmen, notwithstanding their want of hair upon 
the chin, so essential to the Russian's conception of 
a fitting driver of a complete equipage. 

Nothing can be more applicable, at the present 
day, to both Russ and Tartar, than the following 
words from Captain John Perry, from whom the 
author has already quoted, who had become ac- 
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quainted with the Tartars whilst engaged in super- 
intending for Peter the Great the canal of Kamis- 
chinka, to connect the Don and the Volga, and 
. through them the Black and Caspian Seas. Writing 
in 17I6, he says. — 

" Above half the labourers that were sent to dig 
the canal there were of these Tartars, and most of 
the horse that were sent down to cover the workmen, 
were composed of the gentry, or better sort of the 
same people. I have often taken occasion to ask 
them about .their religion, and they say that the 
Russes^ using of images is a terror to them to think 
of embracing their religion, for that there is but one 
God, and that he cannot be pictured or described 
by men ; and because of the falsity of the Russes 
in their lives, they tell them to their faces (I mean 
the common people, in their discourse with each 
other), that they will not believe there is any good 
in their religion ; and say to them, that if their reli- 
gion be right, why do they not do right ? 

^^ As to these Tartars, I must do them this justice, 
that as often as I had occasion to trust or make use 
of them, both I and all my assistants have observed 
that we have found them sincere and honest in their 
lives, and ingenuous in their conversation, above 
what we have in the Russ nation.'^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

REGION OF MORASS, FOREST AND CORNLAND. 

After the regions of wood and plain and morass, 
come those of the steppes, which, with few interrup- 
tions, cover the whole of the south of the Russian 
empire, European as well as Asiatic. The vast and 
monotonous plains which are thus denominated, 
stretch from the foot of the Carpathian mountains, 
across the whole of Asia, with slight variation in 
their character, except where some wide river or its 
tributary branches winds across their wide expanse 
to pour its waters into the Euxine, the Caspian, or 
the sea of Ural. 

These steppes are neither desert nor prairie ; they 
partake of the nature of both. Deeply impregnated 
with nitrous and saline particles, the soil is every- 
where productive, when not scorched up by heat, or 
parched with drought; and from the frontiers of 
China to Little Russia and Podolia, these steppes 
present the same aspect of successive aridity and 
fertility. Exposed to the most opposite extremes 
of temperature, the aspect differs according to the 
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varying seasons. In the first week of springs from 
the earth on which the snow has scarcely disappeared, 
springs up a rich and luxuriant vegetation ; convert- 
ing the waste into a fairy scene, and offering fair 
promise to the herdsmen whose cattle revel in the 
profusion of nature's gifts. 

On this carpet of rich green grass, variegated by 
the hyacinth, the tulip, the crocus, and the wild 
mignionette, besides a thousand other flowers, a 
traveller, mounted on the fleetest steed, and riding 
without intermission, night and day, if such a thing 
were possible, would find the spring elapse before he 
could reach the end of it, so large a portion of the 
earth's surface does it cover; and so little would he 
find it differing, from the frontiers of the Ukraine 
to those of Chinese Tartary, that at his journey's 
end he might still imagine the same scene surrounded 
him as when he began it; the steppe resembling 
almost everywhere the steppe, on its eastern the 
same as on its western confines. 

With the first summer months, the soil, which is 
badly watered, becomes dry and arid in the burning 
sun ; the grass withers, and turns brown, and then 
more dusky still, as it gets covered by the black dust 
which the wind disturbs ; until at last the whole 
steppe assumes the sombre hue ; life and vitality 
seem for ever destroyed, and all the withered vege- 
tation, except wormwood and prickly weeds, which 
cover whole tracts, still thriving in the rankness of 
the nitrous soil, in which they have grown to such 
gigantic size, that the thistles rise like little woods, 
capable of concealing a whole encampment, and in 
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which a mounted rider is perfectly hidden when 
sitting on the tallest horse. 

Towards the end of summer one parched and arid 
wildeme^ extends around on every side, in which 
the cattle grow thin and languid^ and often perish in 
great numbers from want of water. The Tcherednik 
(Russian herdsman) can no longer extract a draught 
of milk from his cows ; the Tartar finds that the dugs 
of his mares refuse him the needful refreshment. 

Towards autumn, the steppe is constantly set fire 
to ; sometimes through carelessness, sometimes 
through wilfulness^ at others for the sake of the 
young crop of grass which shoots up through the 
ashes^ when the mists and dewy nights of autumn 
give a fresh and ephemeral life to the productions of 
the earth. The fires sometimes extend for many 
hundred yersts, and give rise to frequent accidents. 

The method of escaping from the flames, which 
come roaring and crackling on over an extent of 
many miles in width, is not by flight, because though 
the steed may carry his rider faster than the fire can 
travel, it is sure to overtake the fugitive in the long 
run. The inhabitants of the steppe resort to the 
same means as those of the American prairies to 
save themselves; they combat fire by fire, and 
kindling the grass lee-ward, they advance in the 
rear of the flame which clears the way for them, and 
leaves no food for the burning sea, which is fast 
flowing up to the spot which the fire preceding it has 
already devastated. 

In the autumn, water is less scarce ; a partial 
verdure springs through the withered stems of 
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grass and plants, from the revived roots, and - the 
herds recover. The winter months, which may be 
accounted from five to three, (for during three they 
are everywhere felt in full severity,) are, notwith- 
standing the southern situation of the steppes, more 
intensely cold than in Sweden or in Norway. 

The piercing winds which have swept across the 
North American continent, and the arctic regions of 
Siberia, howl over these now desolate and cheerless 
districts, where nothing breaks the monotony of 
thousands and thousands of miles of level ground, 
excepting the tumuli of the ancient Mongul warriors, 
the tents of the Calmuc and the Tartar, and the huts 
of the Cossac or the herdsman, and where nothing 
intervenes to arrest the violence or to modify the 
rigour of the freezing blast. 

In the European steppes the cold often reaches 
thirty degrees of Reaumur, or far below the point at 
which boiling water cast up on high falls to the 
earth in a shower of frozen hail-beads. Even where 
some of the most southern Asiatic steppes — between 
the Caspian and the sea of Ural — assume more of 
the character of the " Sahara,^^ and where the camel 
in the summer sinks up to his knees in the burning 
sand, in winter the icicles gather as thickly upon the 
few straggling hairs of the Tartar's chin, as they do 
upon the bushy beard of the Muscovite on the 
banks of the Neva. Perowski, the governor of 
Orenburg, on his expedition to Khiva three winters 
since, was arrested by the impassable snow, on the 
very route which he dared not undertake in the 
summer months for fear of being buried under the 
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hot and drifting sand^ as it has not unfrequently 
happened to the caravans which ventured to invade 
the sohtude of this desert. Fearful snow-storms 
sweep over all the desolated winter steppes; and 
the severity of the season every few years decimates 
and destroys the flocks and herds which in a few 
favourable years have increased with rapidity. 

In general^ the sky is grey and covered ; and the 
atmosphere, often misty as well as intensely cold, 
gives the same grey cheerless aspect to the dimi- 
nished horizontal ring. With the exception of the 
damage done by the fearful tempests, which in the 
European steppes are called vjugaSy the losses ex- 
perienced by the pastoral inhabitants are occasioned 
by their own improvidence and idleness, which pre- 
vent them from gathering in the summer a stock of 
hay that might last the winter through. And the 
same may be said of most of the Asiatic hordes ; 
though in a few cases they emigrate at different 
seasons to parts of the steppe some hundred miles 
distant, — which would naturally render this im- 
possible. Like the Calmucs, they have their winter 
and their summer territory. 

There are also some of these steppes in the vicinity 
of the Caspian, which differ from the wide plain 
with which they are connected, by being either 
wholly barren, or producing their green crop at a 
much earlier period. There are even some districts, 
such as the steppe of Mugan^ in the south-western 
" corner '^ as it were of the Caspian, where, sheltered 
by the Caucasian Alps, the winter is Uke the spring 
of other parts. Covered with verdure and studded 
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with flowers at a season so rigorous elsewhere, it is 
the resort of Kurds, Calmucs, Turcomans, and Tar- 
tars, who, to the number of fifty thousand, cover it 
over with their tents and innumerable flocks. But, 
on the other hand, in the spring, the vegetation 
already begins to wither here, and the heat of the 
sun arouses from their torpidity myriads of snakes 
and serpents, which in the winter months apparently 
bury themselves in the earth, but in the summer 
swarm so thickly on its surface, as to render it un-> 
inhabitable to man, even if the verdure of the soil 
or water continued to enable his cattle to feed upon 
it. These reptiles are represented as being in some 
places in such dense numbers as to render it im- 
possible to walk without treading upon them. But 
whether they are either venomous or carnivorous is 
not yet clearly ascertained, notwithstanding the 
assertions to that effect of those who frequent the 
winter pasturages. 

The region of the steppes is the home of the 
Cossacs, of a portion of the Mongul race, and of 
more than a score of Tartar tribes. It is the home 
of the camel and of the fat-tailed Kirguise sheep — 
of the wild steed and of the Tabune-horse, scarcely 
tame — of the grey oxen, which furnish nearly all our 
tallow — of the antelope and of the bustard. The 
wolf, driven to change his habits, burrows in these 
immense plains like a fox ; the jackal infests some 
part of them, and the destroying locust falls like a 
blight and a curse on the young green grass of the 
free space, or on the rising harvest of the agri- 
cultural pioneer, who, on the frontier of the steppe. 
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and on the banks of some great rivers, has begun 
to colonize and to cultivate, and whose successful 
efforts still seem so puny when compared with the 
iinmensity of the waste which he is endeavouring to 
reclaim, that it reminds one of the slow process of 
the Dutchman's dyke winning its way by inches 
against a world of waters. A large proportion of 
these colonists are Germans, plodding, industrious, 
and indefatigable ; their communities advance and 
flourish, and the husbandman and the herdsman are 
dwelling, in some places, next to each other. 

On some part of these wide steppes dwell the 
most hideous of the human race, the Calmucs and 
Baskirs ; and on the other parts of them, in their 
predatory excursions, the Circassians, the most 
beautiful of their species, still sometimes descend. 
The noble rivers which cross one's path if one 
travels eastward from the most western point of 
this vast level, and whose general direction is south- 
ward, seem generally to divide and fix a kind of 
limit for the different tribes who inhabit the steppe, 
sprung as they all are from four great families — the 
Hindoo, the Mongul, the Tartar, and the Slavonic. 

After we have crossed the Dniester and the 
Dnieper, which water the Ukraine, and the lands 
where the steppe and the comland intervene alter- 
nately, we traverse great deserts, till the banks of 
the Don, which the Cossac has richly planted with 
the vine, to the immediate prosperity of the Russian 
empire. This is the most important part of the 
great plain ; immense herds of cattle, the " tchereda,'* 
bred in these prairies, furnish the chief part of the 
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hides and tallow for the foreign markets ; large herds 
of horses^ {tabune^ are also reared ; and of late the 
breeding of sheep has been undertaken with un- 
paralleled success, and promises to become a source 
of inexhaustible wealth. It is common to find pro- 
prietors possessing herds of ten thousand cattle, and 
as many as twenty, forty, and even eighty thousand 
sheep, which in a short space of time will all be of 
a mixed merino breed. 

It is diflBcult to place any limits to the extent of 
the future produce of Southern Russia, in wool, in 
tallow, and in hides ; but assuredly these pasturages 
suffice to yield far more than the wJwk of Europe 
produces at the present moment. Rapidly as the 
stock of the cattle breeders has been increasing on 
the steppe, there has existed up to the present 
moment a cause retarding the full prosperity of his 
enterprise, in the heavy periodical losses which the 
want of winter forage has hitherto occasioned. As 
the steppe becomes a little more populated, and as 
the breeders become more sensible to their true 
interest, which the attention lately devoted to the 
subject is rapidly rendering them, measures will be 
taken to gather in the hay, which, covering thousands 
of square miles, now rots and withers on the soil on 
which in winter the herds are always pinched by 
want ; and in the event of unusual winters, during 
which the ground is too long covered with snow» 
more than half commonly perish from famine. In 
Bessarabia, it is not uncommon to see the herds 
falling back on the habitations, and consuming even 
the thatch of the roofs. The additional annual ex- 
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penditure of labour in the collection of the hay crop 
would, in the long run, render the cattle-breeding 
not only a much more certain, but in all cases a 
much more profitable speculation ; and these means 
are likely to be very speedily adopted, and would 
probably have been so long since, but for the manu- 
facturing mania in which the principle capitalists 
have for some time indulged, but with which its 
barren fruits cannot fail to disgust them. 

The rivers which flow towards the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azof furnish a ready means of conveying 
abroad the produce of the steppe. The connexion 
of these rivers with those which flow toward the 
northern seas completing the chain of inland com- 
munication, furnishes the means of scattering it all 
over the empire. 

The steppes feed three principal varieties of oxen : 
the small dark cattle of the Kirguise and Tartars, 
and the large grey oxen, with dark legs and muzzles, 
bearing much resemblance to the wild oxen which 
formerly inhabited the forests of Germany, and of 
which a few still exist in some of the royal forests of 
Poland. In European Russia this species is the 
most numerous, and is principally bred for the hides 
and tallow ; but as the cows furnish very little milk, 
a mixed Dutch breed has been gradually introduced, 
and is in great favour with the colonists. 

There are also four varieties of sheep : the Kirguise, 
the Wallachian, the gipsy, or those crossed with 
the merino, and the Circassian. The Kirguise, 
which is the most common in Asia, is called fat- 
tailed, though the fat is contained in two monstrous 
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protuberances on the haunches ; the Circassian is a 
small mountain sheep, distinguished by the delicious 
flavour of its flesh, but soon degenerating in the too 
rich vegetation of the pasturages of the steppe;— 
and the Wallachian breed, which in Southern Eu- 
ropean Russia is as widely diflused as the grey ox 
amongst the horned cattle, is large and coarse 
wooUed, and distinguished by its tail, which is one 
mass of fat, weighing sometimes twenty pounds, and 
something in the shape of a large peaked apple on 
its stem, only growing more pointed towards its 
extremity. The merino breed is rapidly gaining 
ground, though still far from being as numerous as 
the Wallachian, and will eventually people the 
steppes, and vastly conduce to the prosperity of the 
empire. 

The herdsmen who lead these prodigious flocks 
and herds — the tabunchiks (horse drovers), the 
ischeredniks (cowherds), and the tckabam, or shep- 
herds — are a singular and peculiar race, whose 
habits and mode of life are full of interest for the 
traveller. Leading a life almost as nomade as the 
Tartars, who a few thousand miles away inhabit 
another part of the same plain, if they have general 
features of resemblance in common, they still in 
other points differ as much from each other as the 
beasts which it is their profession to tend. 

The most useless, but the most interesting of these 
herdsmen, is the tabunchik, almost as wild as the 
half- wild horses which are committed to his guardian- 
ship. Usually a little Russian, a Cossac, or having 
a strong dash of Cossac blood in his veins, he offers 
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a strange mixture of the South American guacho, 
the Yorkshire horse-jockey, and the wandering 
Tartar ; three-fourths of his Ufe are spent in the 
saddle, the other fourth in gambling, drinking, swear- 
ing, and thieving ; for he scarcely sleeps except upon 
his horse. The horse-breeder entrusts to him a 
tabune^ or a herd of horses, varying in number from 
two hundred to a thousand, of which perhaps about 
half may be breeding mares, with one stallion to 
every five- and- twenty, and the rest foals and colts of 
different ages. It is his business to conduct this 
herd from pasturage to pasturage, or rather, to follow 
it in its capricious wanderings, to keep it together, 
and to protect it against the devastations of the 
horse-stealers and the wolves. 

The trade of the tabunchik is one which requires 
so much skill, activity, and zeal, that none but a 
freeman, and a freeman deeply interested in the 
prosperity of the herd, could ever be found to under- 
take it with success. He receives commonly five 
shillings per annum for each horse in the tabune, 
but at the same time he is responsible for every 
horse that is lost, beyond a certain number which is 
allowed for unavoidable contingencies. Thus the 
pay of one these drovers may amount to 200L or 
300L per annum, in a successful year, when undi- 
minished by casualties, and then the sudden loss of 
half his herd may swallow up at once the savings of 
several years, for every horse is averaged at 5/. a 
head. 

The animals committed to his care are shy of every 
body but their drover, as the wild horses of the 
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Kirguise steppes are, for the most part as ignorant, 
of the restraint of bit and rein^ and the humiliation 
of the saddle's ignominious weight, as their perfectly 
free brethren, who know no lord but the patriarchal 
stallion; for, with the exception of a few dozen 
which the tabunchik selects for his own riding, no 
attempt is ever made to reclaim them till purchased 
in detail at the horse fairs, whither occasionally 
the surplus of the tabune is sent for sale. 

Restless as the wind, the horses of the herd can 
never be depended on for an hour. At all times, 
they are liable to quit their pasturage and roam 
forward, in the daintiness of their fastidious taste, or 
the mere wantonness of their caprice, and the drover 
must follow to prevent them from dispersing. Night 
and day he cannot snatch an hour's rest, without, as 
he himself expresses it, " sleeping with one eye, 
and watching the tabune with the other ; ^' and the 
first dawn of daylight calls forth the exercise both of 
his activity and sagacity, in collecting his wild troop 
together, and following on the traces of those who 
have rambled far away. 

The tabunchik alone, of all the nomades who 
inhabit the*steppe, whatever, be their race or name, 
is without some humble dwelling ; his mode of life 
will allow him to use neither hut, nor tent, nor 
wagon, and he has no more bulky " impedimenta'* 
than his saddle. Living, as it were, on horseback, 
and mounting at once the wildest horses of the 
tabune, these men are generally good and bold riders, 
and like the guachos, they use with admirable skill 
the lasso, of which the use is common to all the 
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inhabitants of the steppe, as well as to the Caucasian 
mountaineers. The lasso enables them at all times 
instantly to catch any horse of the herd, which 
otherwise would be a matter of the utmost difficulty. 
They are also armed with a formidable whip, in the 
lash of which is an iron button, which when swung 
by a vigorous and dexterous arm is as formidable as 
a pistol bullet, and far more certain of striking the 
destined object. 

The horse may here be studied in a state of nature. 
Born on the steppe, and never having seen a roof 
between him and the heavens, his habits are all those 
of the wild horse. Here, as amongst his brethren 
who have no connection with mankind, the strongest 
and boldest stallion is the lord and ruler of the com- 
munity, until the growing strength and courage of 
some young competitor induce him to dispute his 
sovereignty, when, after a desperate battle, the van- 
quished either is reduced to obedience, or sullenly 
abdicates his dignity. 

The stallion also displays much natural gallantry ; 
he is evidently always on the qui vive for the safety 
of the herd, for every strange object attracts his atten- 
tion and excites his suspicion, and he is 'fretful and 
uneasy long before the mares and their foals appear 
alarmed; but when they are so, they fly at once, 
whereas the stallion wheels snorting round the 
stranger, to reconnoitre the danger, and always 
lingers behind the flying herd, when he imagines it 
to menace it on the rear. Alone he attacks the wolf 
with ungovernable fury, and it seldom happens 
unsuccessfully, although he is far from making the 
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best use of the formidable weapons which nature has 
given him; for the stallion never strikes with his 
hind legs, of which the kick is so effectual, but only 
with his fore-feet, with which he strikes his adversary, 
biting and tearing him also with his teeth. The 
mdres and geldings, which seem to consider that all 
arms are fair for the weak to use, in general resort 
at once to kicking, but do not limit themselves to 
this mode of defence. 

The wolves that infest the steppe in great numbers, 
and endeavour either to surprise the straggling colts, 
or the foals of improvident mares which have wan- 
dered too far from assistance, are sometimes, though 
rarely, known to gather in a pack, and make a night 
attack on the tabune ; and they sometimes venture 
on it in the broad daylight of a winter's day, at a 
season when the herd is enfeebled by hunger, or 
at a time when it is bewildered by the snow-storm. 
These battles are always very bloody, and are sure to 
terminate fatally to some of the assailants, who can 
never carry off the carcases of the young foals they 
may have succeeded in killing, when once the herd 
is aroused ; for they have all the instinct of attacking 
and pursuing the wolf with the most vindictive fury, 
and it is, therefore, only after the tabunchik has taken 
off the skin, and the field of battle has been aban- 
doned, that the marauder dares return to profit by 
its spoils. 

Immediately on the alarm of such an attack, the 
herd gathers together in a close column, in the centre 
of which the foals and colts are enclosed, and it comes 
rushing on, trampling and beating down its assail- 
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ants, who are always driven from their prey, directly 
the united tabune have gathered against them. But 
the stallions, who disdain to share the safety con- 
ferred by its united strength upon the mass, gallop 
in front of it, attacking at once their baffled assail- 
ants, or cutting oflF their retreat. The wolf is 
generally struck down, and sometimes several times 
successively, by a powerful blow of the stallion's 
forefeet, as he attempts to fly at his throat, until the 
stallion at last seizes him with his teeth by the neck 
before he can recover, and shakes him as a terrier 
shakes a rat. Sometimes he kneels upon him, but 
in every case, if he can only parry the assault of the 
wolf, and once seize on him, the rapacious animal 
can never escape, for the whole tabune gather round 
the combatants, and tear him and beat him to pieces 
in the dust or snow. But at least it is always a 
mortal struggle ; the wolf dare not trust himself to 
turn and fly when so near his adversary ; his only 
chance is in grasping his throat, which, if he can 
reach, he tears open as quickly as a razor could 
sever it. But in this attempt he usually perishes as 
we have recorded, unaided as he is; for however 
numerous the pack may be, as soon as they see the 
herd in martial order, they sheer ofl^, leaving a few 
unfortunates who have been compromised in the 
attack. 

The chase of the wolf is a favourite pastime of the 
tabunchik, though he can never find time to indulge 
in it, unless a wolf comes within sight when he is in 
the saddle. But the wolf, who in more than one 
country is supposed to have some indirect connexion 
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with the author of all wiles, is much too cunning to 
give him often so fair an opportunity, though he will 
be prowling all day within sight of the sheep or ox 
herd, who cannot pursue him, or following the 
wagon of some wandering Israelite, who, led by the 
universal incentive of his race, comes to sell brandy 
to the deep-drinking tabunchik, and perhaps to 
traflSc in the skins of departed wolves. 

Whenever, on a tolerable horse, the horse-drover 
can get a fair gallop after the wolf, he is almost sure 
to run him down ; for though this animal has both 
speed and endurance, and when hunted by slow 
hounds, or at a moderate pace, is untiring — as in the 
old hunts in France and Germany he formerly 
proved himself to be, when it was only by means of 
many relais of dogs that he could be tired out — yet, 
just as we see with a" fox, if made to fly beyond a 
certain degree of speed before a lurcher, the wolf, 
when closely pressed at starting, is soon exhausted. 

As soon as the wolf finds himself beaten, he com- 
monly lies on his back and whines like a dog ; for 
against man all his ferocity seems absorbed in his 
fears. But the iron-tipped whip of the hunter 
descends mercilessly and fatally ; and he never 
receives from his pursuer quarter, which neither his 
craven-like conduct in the strife, nor the antece- 
dents of his civil life, have deserved at his hands. 

On the whole, the wolf, if he does much damage 
on the steppe, has many enemies whose supremacy 
he must acknowledge. He is trodden down by the 
angry stallion ; he is gored by the furious oxen when 
he ventures to attack the tabune or tchereda ; and 
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when he approaches too near the otara, or the vast 
flock of sheep^ the fierce sheep-dogs of the steppe, 
the long-legged, shaggy-haired oftscharki, are upon 
him in an instant. 

The wolf is strong in the jaws, fierce, and active ; 
he can make prodigious bounds ; and he has such 
power in his jaws, which are armed with a formidable 
set of grinders, that when he snaps them together, the 
sound is betwixt that of a pocket-pistol and a carter's 
whip. But he is stiff in the neck, and when reso- 
lutely attacked, or what is called in English sporting 
phrase, "collared,^* his heart entirely fails him. 
When seized on by one of these dogs, which much 
resemble in form but surpass him in size, and which 
have all his ferocity, added to considerable courage, 
he often dies without defending himself, though as 
long as they have not laid hold of him, he still 
fights amidst the whole pack, which generally collects 
on the scene of affray. It is also remarked, that 
when beaten to death, he never utters a groan or 
cry ; but if a limb should be broken, he yelps and 
screams like a beaten hound. 

Few instances ever occur of the wolf attacking 
men, even in the severest winter ; but it is common 
for him to carry off the dogs from the villages all 
through the empire, and a few instances are related 
of children carried away, which are, however, mostly 
apocryphal. It is true, he is sometimes killed with 
clubs and pitchforks, at noon-day, in the very centre 
of a populous village, where he has furiously attacked 
everything he met with. But these are in cases of 
hydrophobia, which in the severe winters are not 
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very uncommon ; for in an intense cold, it is impos- 
sible, even for a man, heated with walking, to satiate 
his thirst with snow ; his teeth and his jaws ache so 
much in the attempt to thaw it, that he is obliged 
to desist ; and the same is probably the case with the 
wolf. 

It is related of a mother, who was travelling with 
her three children in a sledge, which was beset upon 
the road by a pack of hungry wolves, that when on 
the point of being torn to pieces by them, she flung 
one child to them to save the rest ; but the wolves 
still followed insatiate, till she sacrificed to them a 
second ; and at last, yielding to her terror for her 
own safety, she abandoned the third and youngest of 
her children. 

The Russian monarch — (either John the Terrible, 
or Peter the Great, for we forget in whose reign it is 
said to have happened,) was so indignant at the 
unnatural conduct of the heartless mother, that he 
ordered her to be cast to the wolves which he kept 
for his hunt ; but these animals, though they directly 
strangled her, refused to touch the body: a pro- 
ceeding more remarkable in the wolf than in any 
other carnivorous animal ; for nothing but the wolf 
will eat of the wolf^s flesh, so strong and carrion-like 
it is, and so little fastidious is his taste ; the author 
has himself seen the leather covering of an old car- 
riage devoured by one of this rapacious family. 

We have heard a story almost similar, which is 
much better authenticated, and may have given rise 
to the preceding tale : it is at least more dramatic, 
should it, as we must hope, be as little founded. A 
colonel's lady was beset in the same manner as we 
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have described, travelling with her two children. 
After the wolves had once or 'twice sprung at the 
horses, in her despair, she sacrificed the elder of her 
children, to save — not herself, but the youngest and 
best beloved, a weak and puny child, which she put 
beneath the sledge-cover under her feet. When she 
reached the place of her destination, she found, how- 
ever, that the object of her culpable preference, to 
whose safety she had sacrificed her elder bom, was 
stiff and cold as marble, having been frozen where 
she had placed it for security on the fearful journey. 

The tcheredenik, or driver of homed cattle, tends 
his herd on foot. His office, although far from being 
a sinecure, requires neither the activity nor the in* 
telligence of the tabunchiks, and he appears to have 
imbibed in some measure the gross and heavy nature 
of the animals entrusted to his care. 

The ox is less sensible to thirst and cold, more 
difficult to steal, and less easily bewildered in the 
snow-storms. It is, however, remarkable, that he is 
much more easily mastered by the wolf than the 
horse is ; that is to say, if isolated firom the herd, he 
is more awkward in defending the throat, which it is 
mortal to any beast to let the wolf once gripe in his 
iron fangs. 

In the environs of the Black Sea, and in all 
favourable localities for water communication all 
over the European steppes, vast establishments are 
formed for slaughtering the cattle, and melting down 
the tallow. They are generally conducted by some 
Muscovite speculator — a man who probably can 
scarcely write his name — who is sometimes what is 
called in English commercial jargon, a mere man of 
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straw, and who, with money advanced him from 
London, of which he scarcely knows more than we 
know of Timbuctoo, proceeds to buy up the cattle 
of the tcheredes. He generally rents about his 
^^salgan/^ as the smelting establishment is called, 
many thousand acres of rich pasture land, for which 
he pays rather more than one farthing English per 
acre. Here he fattens such of the oxen as are lean, 
and allows those which his agents have purchased at 
a distance to recover from the fatigues of long driving. 
After the month of September, the work of slaughter 
begins. 

Each of the salgans has a large slaughter-house, 
which may contain some five-and-twenty victims at 
a time, and innumerable kettles, into each of which 
fifteen whole oxen are cut up and boiled down, 
the flesh skimmed out, and thrown to manure the 
meadows. 

The butchers, who are usually Muscovites, are 
employed to the number of eight or twelve at a time. 
Covered from head to foot with grease and blood, 
which have soaked their sheepskins and boots, clotted 
their beards, and matted their thick hair, — they pre- 
sent the most disgusting spectacle. These men,— 
who earn high wages, as is common with all whose 
trade is only productive for a few months of the 
year — when following their sanguinary avocations, 
slaughter in batches of a hundred oxen at a time, 
which are at once boiled down ; and in the course of 
a few weeks as many as two, three, or five thousand 
of their bellowing victims are sacrificed. 

Nothing can be more barbarous than the manner 
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in which they proceed about their work, and never 
was the interference of the society befiriending ani- 
mals — which, amidst the humbug of five hundred 
similar institutions, does so much honour to Old 
England — more needed than in this proceeding. 
The butchers, having introduced their victims by 
five-and-twenties into the reeking chamber of death, 
place them in a row, and then with one stroke of the 
hatchet across the back-bone, sever the spine; the 
unhappy beast falls powerless, but alive to the most 
acute sensations of pain, and remains weltering in its 
gore, and struggling in its agony, imtil it comes to 
its turn to be cut up, and relieved from its misery. 

Not that we can accuse the Russian generally of 
cruelty to animals, for the reverse is the case. Where 
the love of gain does not interfere, as in the instance 
alluded to, he is generally kind to them, as he shows 
by his conduct towards his horses and dogs; but 
here the wish to diminish the amount of labour 
leads him to make a horrible exception. It will be 
readily understood, that without the trouble of tying 
up or securing, the ox is thus at a single stroke 
disabled, and prevented from oflfering more resist- 
ance than if he were already dead meat. 

The tallow which is boiled out of the carcases 
from the gigantic smelting kettles, according as the 
uppermost or lower part of it is poured out, is ac- 
counted of diflFerent quality. The best is exported 
to Turkey, where it is used as butter ; the next sort, 
to the amount of nearly six millions sterling, is ex« 
ported to the north, and nearly all to England ; and 
the inferior kind is consumed in the empire. The 
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hides are frequently sewn up, wherever the axe or 
knife of the butcher has rent them in the process of 
slaughtering and stripping the skin ; and filled with 
the molten tallow, and ranged in rows, they per- 
sonate again, erect on their short, stumpy legs, the 
living cattle, of which they are the spoil, and remind 
one strongly of the frozen markets of the north. 
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CHAPTER III. 

REGION OF MORASS, FOREST^ AND CORNLAND. 

On the southern side^ the European steppe is 
bounded only by the Black Sea, 'into which the 
Dniester and the Dnieper cast themselves. The 
latter, the Borysthenes of the aneients, after roaring 
over numerous cataracts, hushes its turbulent waves, 
which have been noisy and impetuous during a 
course of fifteen hundred miles, into a dead calm as 
it unites with the tideless waters of the Black Sea, — 
forming a kind of pestilential marsh, extending some 
fifty miles along its banks; which are here firom 
seven to nine miles apart, and which far higher up 
continue sedgy and marshy, the crane, the wildgoose, 
the swan, and innumerable wild fowl, nestling in the 
wilderness of reeds. 

A little further on, the steppe of Taurida continues, 
over the bridge or isthmus of Perekop, to invade the 
peninsula of the Crimea, which only at its southern- 
most extremity becomes mountainous. The inhabi- 
tants of the Tauridian steppe have a more Asiatic 
aspect than we find for many hundred miles east- 
ward, the population being of Mongul, Hindoo, and 
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Turcoman ori^n, represented by the Calmucs, the 
gipsies^ and the race erroneously denominated Krim 
Tartars^ who all lead a nomade life over these plains, 
which their caravans of wagons and camels traverse, 
conveying salt and other goods, and uniting com- 
mercial pursuits with their wandering and pastoral 
habits. 

The southern and hilly shores of the peninsula, 
where the Krim Tartars have adopted a sedentary 
mode of life, are considered as the Russian Italy ; 
they only want wood to render them delightful. Here 
the vineyards and the beehives overspread the coun- 
try; here the northern colonist improves the soil 
and flourishes; and here the country seats of the 
wealthy Russian aristocracy, embellished by all the 
luxury of art, overlook the blue Euxine, and add 
fresh graces to one of the most lovely scenes in 
nature. 

Let us return to the steppe. Further eastward it 
is bound by the sea of Azov, into which the Don 
(Tanais) pours the sludge and mud which it washes 
down from its banks. The process, which is more or 
less perceptible in all the rivers that flow into the 
Black Sea, has been carried on by the waters of the 
Don for so many years back, that the inland sea into 
which it empties itself, was named by the ancients 
the Paulus Maeotis. Further on it is bounded south- 
ward by the Caucasian mountains and the Caspian 
Sea, and traversed by the Wolga, which winds with 
snake-like tortuosity for three thousand miles, and 
then divides into innumerable hydra heads, and 
beyond it again by the Ural. All this part of the 
steppe bears evident traces of having been recently 
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raised up from the Caspian, which the saltness of its 
waters and the aspect of its flat lands, which lead 
towards the Black Sea, must induce one to believe 
was once united through it with the Mediterranean* 

These rivers are all filled with fish, which forms a 
capital article of internal commerce ; but the more 
easterly they are, the greater appears to be their 
produce. We find the Cossac die principal fisher. 
He uses the net and the lance, the latter by torch- 
light ; and by the tramping of his steed, he makes a 
kind of battue in the water, and drives the monsters 
of the finny tribes into those parts of the shallows 
where they can be secured. As the fish is principally 
consumed by the Muscovite population, whose long 
and rigorous abstinence firom meat during the fasts 
imposed by their church, renders this food in great 
demand, the principal speculators are bearded 
Russian merchants, who purchase and traffic with it, 
and who manifest, in all matters of interior trade, a 
very enterprising spirit. 

Caviar, or ^^ Ekra,'' as it is called in Russia, the raw 
roe of the sturgeon, the celebrated national delicacy, 
which although eaten salted is much more esteemed 
when fresh, is put in barrels as soon as it is ripped 
from the belly of the fish, and conveyed with relays 
of post-horses many thousand miles to Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, to gratify the luxurious taste of the 
inhabitants, and to contribute to the fortune which 
the bold speculators rapidly amass. 

This fish trade is, however, one of very little im- 
portance in the future destinies of the Muscovite 
empire, because it is limited to making the most of a 
fixed produce, which can never much increase, and 
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may probably diminish. With the growth of the vine, 
which is making rapid progress in Podolia, in the 
Crimea, and on the banks of the Don, the case is 
different ; for though the wine produced is hitherto 
not a staple article of importance, in a short space of 
years it must become so, and without interfering with 
the sheep or cattle breeding, it may help to raise 
these southern provinces to an incalculable degree 
of prosperity. 

To attain this, to an extent that would occupy 
double the whole of the present population of the 
Russian empire, it would only be necessary that the 
banks of all the southern rivers should be perfectly 
colonized and cultivated; and these call only for 
the plough of the husbandman. But if this were 
effected, it would be far from being the limit of its 
rapid increase ; for the only obstacle to the cultivation 
of any part of the steppe is the summer drought. 
But as the colonist proceeds onwards, and plants the 
vicinity of the ground which he has reclaimed to the 
purposes of husbandry, experience proves that mois- 
ture will be retained where drought now parches 
everything in the summer, and that rills and stream- 
lets, that contribute to the streams, which in their 
turn swell the tributary branches of the great rivers, 
instead of drying up, will continue to diffuse a salu- 
tary humidity, and that as the rich soil of the steppe 
becomes gradually wooded, it will cease at any season 
to be arid. 

The principal population of this vast southern plain 
6f the Russian empire, is the Cossac, the Mongul, 
and the Tartar. The Cossacs, of whom about one 
million may be taken as inhabitants of the steppe, 
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will be described in treating of the military force of 
Russia. The Mongols, divided into several tribes of 
Calmucs, scarcely amount to half a million. The 
Tartars, about two millions in nmnber, are divided 
into more than twenty tribes, of which the Kirguise 
and Nogais are the most important, each horde 
approaching to half a million. 

These twin races are associated so closely all through 
their eventful history, that, distinct as their physical 
character is to this day, we find them mingled and 
confounded in every page of the past. These tribes, 
which came forth f^om the same inhospitable land to 
overspread so wide a portion of the earth together, 
have now sunk back to the insignificance and ob- 
scurity from which six centuries since they suddenly 
emerged, to threaten the whole of the rest of mankind 
with annihilation. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, we read of a Mongul nation, that occupied 
the sterile and mountainous wastes between China, 
Persia, and Siberia, and who there is nothing to 
lead one to believe were much more numerous than 
their united Mongul and Tartar descendants are at 
present. We read also of the Tartar, or Tatar, horde, 
then only comprising sixty or seventy thousand fami- 
lies, dwelling in amity with the Monguls, and even 
owning their sovereignty. 

Fired with the lust of conquest, and the mania of 
devastation under a Mongul chieftain, the celebrated 
Temugin, who assumed the pompous title of Zingis, 
or " the most great,'* under which appellation he is 
better known, we find these united hordes, to the 
number of 700,000 warriors, spreading their con- 
quests and extending their ravages north, south, east. 
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and west. Under his successors^ a few years after^ 
from the walls of Pekin to the shores of the Baltic, 
they mark their track by fire and blood. At the 
battle of Liegnitz, where they defeated the Grand 
Dukes of Silesia^ the Polish Palatines, and the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic order, they fill nine sacks 
with the right ears of the slain, and render for a 
moment doubtful the existence of the Christian world. 
We find the successors of Zingis in their deserts, 
when the tide of conquest and adventure had begun 
to ebb, dividing, after their repast of roasted sheep 
and mares' milk, five hundred wagons laden with 
gold and silver spoil. 

Two centuries after, the same insatiable and rest- 
less spirit breaks out again under Timour the Tartar, 
in a fever of conquest, with a violence which left all 
the deeds of his predecessors far in the shade. This 
lame warrior, the sanguinary herdsman, the grasping 
philosopher, the lawless legislator in a long career of 
bloodshed and murder, in the course of which he 
conquered Persia, Georgia, the present Tartary, 
Russia, India, Syria and Anatolia, deserved the name 
of ** scourge of the human race," by occasioning the 
death of eighteen millions of his fellow men ; or at 
the rate of nearly fifteen hundred per day during a 
reign of five-and-thirty years of uninterrupted blood- 
shed and rapine. This was the terrible mission 
entrusted to the Mongul and Tartar hordes, that 
they appear jointly to have accomplished, the Mon- 
guls leading and the Tartars following, till their 
second and most terrible outbreak, when the former 
follow, as it were, in the wake of the latter. 

It is a question if these united tribes were ever 
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much more numerous than at the present day. But 
though now that they are scattered far from each 
other, unconnected and watched, a repetition of 
their former conquests is no more to be dreaded 
than the subjugation of Europe by the modem 
Romans, yet it is difficult to say how far their spirit 
might not be awakened by the Russian government, 
or how successfully it might not be directed towards 
the extension of her dominion on the Asiatic side. 

Those powers of endurance, and that habit of 
desert life, still exist, which render the natural bar- 
riers that are impassable to another race, only diffi- 
cult, but not insurmountable obstacles to these 
tribes ; and the physical peculiarities are not changed 
which enabled the same hordes to march from the 
walls of Pekin to the banks of the Vistula, or from 
the Polish frontier to the extremities of India, from 
India to Syria, and from Syria to the Chinese border, 
setting distance at defiance, and traversing habitually, 
and apparently with ease, at every fresh suggestion 
of their ambitious spirit, an extent of space which 
we find that other nations have once in the course 
of ages, and at intervals of centuries, toiled painfully 
over, either in those early migrations, when a people, 
like a swarm of young bees, wander forward, to seek 
a home, or at the beck of some adventurous con- 
queror, the boldness of whose exploit has been 
marked as an era in his country^s history. 

When we contrast the expeditions of the Greeks 
and Romans with those of the Monguls and Tartars, 
— expeditions which were so seldom carried through, 
and never but at the expense of prodigious loss and 
sufiering, — they remind us of the comparative pro- 
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gress, over a sandy plain, of the heavy oxen and the 
light-footed and enduring dromedary; and yet all 
who will take the trouble attentively to examine this 
portion of the history of the ancients, and compare 
their marches with the most memorable of those 
executed or attempted by modern European armies, 
will be forced to acknowledge how far inferior we 
have been, all through the middle ages, and up to 
the present day continue, to the Athenians, the 
Macedonians, and Latins. 

Let us look to the recent expeditions of the 
British, Russians, and French to Caboul, Khiva, and 
in Africa. Accomplished with the utmost difficulty, 
or utterly failing, do they warrant the belief that any 
modern armies could penetrate where the Greeks 
and Romans did? — And yet what were all the united 
expeditions of the Greeks and Romans, compared 
to the mighty undertakings of the Tartars and 
Monguls ? 

It must also be observed, that in all these extraor- 
dinary irruptions, the hordes, that passed like the 
sword of the destroying angel, seem seldom to have 
settled, but to have rambled in a few successive years 
from the centre of one continent to the extremity of 
another, and that it was chiefly the nature of that 
prodigious plain, the Russian and Siberian steppes, 
which appears, by affording a home so congenial to 
their habits, to have led them to settle on it; — ^for we 
may call it settling, when a people, whose wanderings 
the limits of one of the territorial divisions of the 
earth could not bound, and who roamed for thousands 
of miles, confine their periodical rambles within a 
circle of a few hundred. Here, scattered, and divided 
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by the very extent of the territory they occupied, 
they have been enfeebled, and, at last insensibly 
overpowered ; the small and weakened hordes have 
long entirely forgotten their former connexion, and 
the rabid spirit of conquest which animated their 
ancestors five centuries ago. But the Mongul and 
Tartar is still individually the same, and that spirit 
might be again breathed into him, its people scattered 
abroad might still be collected together ; the belt of 
desert and of wastes which divides the northern 
from the fruitful parts of Southern Asia might again 
be traversed, and innumerable warlike tribes would 
probably now, as formerly, join in the general move- 
ment ; and though it is true that if, at the present 
day, this tide were turned against £urope, the nature 
of her surface, and the present condition of her 
armies^ would enable her to laugh to scorn the 
invasion of a mere deluge of horsemen, — Asia, on 
the other hand^ can offer still less resistance to such 
an encroachment than she could in the days of 
Zingis and of Timour. 

If we observe attentively the progress of the 
desolating hordes that followed these sanguinary 
leaders, we shall find their conquests attributable 
solely to the physical endowment of the race, no 
matter from what cause arising — to the power of 
living and thriving in regions and through changes 
of climate, which the rest of the human species have 
never been able to brave with the same impunity, 
and to the entire absence of the attribute phreno- 
logists denominate " locality,*^ which, whether it be 
wanting or not upon their skulls, has proved so in 
their history. But there is nothing to shew that 
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they were more numerous, more brave, or better 
instructed than at the present moment. Such as 
they were, and are, the extraordinary talents of men, 
as remarkable for their genius as their crimes, found 
in them materials for the subjugation of a large part 
of the world. Both Zingis and Timour were as pro- 
found politicians as they were accomplished warriors, 
and their successes against the European and Turkish 
armies were due to their admirable tactics against 
nations widely their inferiors in this respect. But 
there is nothing to warrant the supposition that their 
people were a whit more instructed or civilized than 
at present ; and we can never find more than fifteen 
hundred thousand of them assembled to put into 
execution the boldest scheme of conquest; a number 
formidable indeed as an army, but small when 
considered as perhaps half the nation. Not only , 
did these chiefs owe, indeed, the gain of battles to 
the superiority of their own genius; not only to 
their own foresight the conquest of Hungarian or 
Polish cities, whose walls they caused to be battered 
by captive Chinese engineers ; but it was only with 
Tartar armies that they could ever have reached 
such distant fields of battle, or have sat down before 
fortresses so remote. 

The Tartar tribes, on the other hand, without 
such leaders, though they could have traversed space 
and distance, must have been crushed and anni- 
hilated in the first fi^d against the chivalry of 
Europe, or the disciplined and victorious armies of 
Bajazet, had it not been for the genius which ar- 
rayed their masses. Such adversaries as Zingis or 
Timour conquered, they might conquer again, led as 
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these chiefs led them — ^for the materials still exist to 
work out similar conquests. 

The policy of those who have subdued^ and keep 
separated, the Mongul and Tartar tribes, may unite 
them, and its Machiavelian spirit may easily inspire 
these nations, and push them forward in an enter- 
prise of which those who plan it expect to reap the 
benefit, and which they have the intelligence to 
direct, and the means to take advantage of. If the 
Russian government had not such a powerful aux- 
iliary in the Cossac, it could naturally never dream 
of exciting tribes, still impatient of her dominion, on 
a career in which success would render them at once 
independent of her rule. But the Cossac, without 
whom indeed she could never have subdued them, 
is becoming every day more intimately mixed up 
with the hordes which his colonies adjoin ; he will 
advance with them, and ensure their obedience both 
by his example and his presence. He is playing 
now the part of the tame oxen, yoked alongside the 
wild animal just taken from the herd, to be driven 
onward with it as soon as they are securely lashed 
together, to render thus the strength available, which 
could not otherwise be governed. 

That Russia has long turned her attention towards 
Asia, and especially towards India, and aspired to 
the sovereignty of these regions, her conduct during 
the last century too amply testifies ; justifying in its 
fullest extent the suspicion excited by the precepts 
of policy laid down by Peter the First, for the guid- 
ance of his successors, wherein, after recommending 
the most proper means to weaken Sweden, and to 
subdue Poland, he says, textually — '^One must 
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become thoroughly imbued with the conviction that 
the commerce of India leads to the dominion of the 
world ^*— a suspicion which would have been singu- 
larly strengthened by the close observation of all his 
political behests, which^ fulfilled successively^ have 
left only this one unexecuted, though avowed, and 
even boasted of, as a project, by the organs of 
government, and many of its most responsible 
agents. 

Nevertheless, we have every reason to believe 
that, of late years, and especially since the Russian 
government has permitted her subordinates and her 
press, even ostentatiously, to avow her intentions in 
this respect, that though never eventually relinquish- 
ing the scheme, she has become sensible that the 
period was still far o£f when it would be practicable, 
and that another, of even more colossal aggrandize- 
ment, and which has generally escaped the suspi- 
cious eyes of Europe, has been put forward in her 
councils, as more immediately feasible. Of no 
modem date in its conception, it is said to have 
been always intended to follow the invasion of India, 
until the difficulties of the latter undertaking proving, 
on a closer inspection, far greater than had been an- 
ticipated, it was destined, as more easy in its 
execution, to precede and pave the way to it. We 
allude to the conquest of China, for which, during 
more than a century, the Muscovite empire has 
been silently preparing, making herself thoroughly 
acquainted with the exact situation of a country, 
which, in every other case, had so long succeeded in 
concealing everything of importance regarding itself, 
from the most searching glances of western curiosity 
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and penetration. She maintains to this effect a 
mission in Peking, at the expense of truckling to the 
bloated arrogance of the Chinese, and by meaifs of 
her trade upon the frontier of China Proper, keeps 
up a communication with the inhabitants of that 
portion of Chinese Tartary which intervenes between 
her own frontier and the great wall, and with whom, 
as well as with the still independent Tartars, according 
to the accounts of officers long employed upon the 
border stations, the Russian agents have succeeded 
in exciting such a spirit of discontent and ambition, 
that they would be ready, at the beck of the Russian 
government, at any moment, to disown their allegi- 
ance, and turn their swords against the Celestial 
Empire. 

But the time had not arrived, and now, in conse<» 
quence of the British triumphs in China, may never 
arrive, in which Russia will be prepared to throw 
aside the mask, and cast out of its pagoda the idol 
which her humble and noiseless footsteps have been 
allowed insidiously to approach, and which the ser- 
vile obeisance of her agents had lulled into security. 
Her Cossacs are not yet sufficientiy numerous, th^ 
Tartars of her steppes are not yet trained sufficiently 
to push them forward in the direction she wishes, 
without risk of failure ; and the chain of her estab- 
lishment in that part of Siberia which she must make 
the basis of her operations, is not yet sufficiently 
complete. Although, upon the map, the frontiers of 
the Russian and Chinese empires blend into one 
common line, a vast tract of territory lies between 
the nominal border of each of these states, and the 
limits of that which they may really be said to occupy. 
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and only a few years since, if invited to take peaceful 
possession of the Chinese empire, it would have puz- 
zled Russia to have conveyed thither for that purpose 
even the semblance of an army, so surely would it 
have melted away upon the road. 

Since then, however, Russia has rapidly progressed 
in this quarter^ and probably in less than another 
five-and-twenty years, the means for the execution of 
a plan so long matured wotdd have been really rife, 
and if the recent war between England and China 
does not, as it bids fair to do, change eventually the 
face of the whole of that part of Asia, it would have 
been in her power at any time to open the flood-gates 
of invasion, and turn upon the Chinese empire the 
full tide of her Asiatic hordes, by that time broken 
into such rude obedience as may answer her service, 
and mingled with the faithful tribes of Cossacs, to 
whom the use of horse artillery will always give a 
sure preponderance. 

The independent Monguls and Tartars, reduced as 
their empire has been to an insignificant extent by the 
converging encroachments of the Chinese and Russian 
frontiers, and the Tartars under the Chinese domi- 
nion, to whom tradition points out the rich and densely 
populated lands of China, as from time immemorial 
the natural prey of their people, are all ripe and ready 
to join in such an enterprise. If their active co- 
operation were not, as it would be, very valuable, it 
would have conduced to success, by throwing open 
the gates of the empire, and by the mere fact of al- 
lowing a free and uninterrupted passage through 
their country. 

Even now, all the danger that may menace any part 
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of central and southern Asia from Russian ambition, 
is owing to the nature of this people. What native 
power could resist an inroad of a Russo-Tartar tribe 
of several hundred thousand souls, accompanied by 
fifty thousand Cossacs, with a hundred pieces of 
cannon, and followed by ten thousand infantry on 
dromedaries and camels ? Yet some of the author's 
informants, men whose shrewdness has led them to 
indulge in no very sanguine anticipations of Russian 
success on the western side of Asiatic Russia, and 
who are therefore above the class of mere ambitious 
enthusiasts, look to the time as rapidly and certainly 
approaching, when such an inroad as we have sup- 
posed will be feasible, not as one exhausting and iso- 
lated effort, but as one of many waves which Russia 
will pour in succession over the natural barriers which 
divide her from Southern Asia. 

It is only for this purpose that Russia values her 
Tartar population, and for no other that she can be 
labouring so hard to introduce, amongst its remotest 
tribes, some features of the Cossac organization, as 
with the Elirguise she has partially succeeded in 
doing. These, at least, are the projects which her 
own Asiatic agents attribute to their government, 
and even when they suppose them to embrace the 
eventual subjugation of tiie whole of Asia, there is 
nothing so chimerical as would at first appear in this 
bold design, nor even is there aught we can see, con- 
sidering the means at her disposal^ if we except 
British interference, which is likely effectually to 
thwart its execution. 

The Tartar race, who once in history emerged from 
its pastoral solitude to scatter desolation and death, 
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during a long reign of terror^ over a great portion of 
the globe, may therefore be destined again to play an 
important part in extending the dominion of a go- 
vernment whose demoralizing rule, worse than the 
sword and brand of Timour's hordes, blasts and 
withers all the fairest and most rational fruit of civi- 
lization, and carries with it moral death and degra- 
dation. 

The pure and unmixed Tartars, are middle-sized, 
well-made, and active, dark-complexioned, dark-eyed, 
and almost beardless ; their hair is long, black, and 
lank. The Monguls are shorter in stature, and ex- 
ceedingly hideous in features ; their low foreheads, 
cat-like eyes, high cheek-bones, broad faces, and 
misshapen forms, contributing to give them an as- 
pect scarcely human. Such tribes as are of mingled 
blood, exhibit more or less of the characteristic traits 
of each race. A great resemblance exists in their 
general habits — some breeding sheep, some oxen, 
some camels, according to the part of the steppe 
which they inhabit, and feeding on the flesh and 
milk of these animals, but ever preferringthe flesh of 
the horse to any other. Even the Tartar princes 
long domesticated in St. Petersburg, and accustomed 
to every western luxury, still have their feasts of 
horsemeat, which is dressed in twenty different 
forms, and which they wash down with the choicest 
vintages of France and Germany. 

All these tribes use a beverage made from sour 
milk, called koumis, and most of them make brandy 
from the sweet milk of the mare, extracting the al- 
cohol of its saccharine matter. Their vegetable food, 
of which they are very sparing, consists of rice, or of 
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grits of different grain, with which they make the 
universal " pilaff'^ of the East. 

They have a hard, sour cheese, which is of the 
colour and consistency of a brickbat, made also from 
the mares and camels', or the sheep's milk, which 
they pound, and drink with water ; and their greatest 
luxury is tea, which they get of very inferior quality, 
and pressed into hard cakes, like oil-cake, that re- 
quire dividing with the hatchet, and which will not 
yield its aroma on mere infusion in boiling water, 
but requires decoction, and is commonly boiled by 
the Tartars, in mare's milk. 

It is a singular fact that the Mongul and Tartar are 
utterly valueless as a breeding stock, its increase, 
always slow, entirely ceasing when forced from its 
Nomadic habits. Thus whenever the Russian go- 
vernment has succeeded in fixing a tribe belonging to 
these people, it is found, in a few years, not to from 
as populous a colony as would have arisen firom 
the progeny of a dozen Muscovites, or a handful of 
Cossacs, settled in a similar locality. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MILITARY 8TRBNOTH OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

To form an approximate idea of a state so essen- 
tially warlike in all its institutions as the Russian 
empire, it is not only necessary to acquire a correct 
knowledge of its actual military strength, but we 
must also investigate the latent elements which may 
be called into action to increase it ; we must con- 
sider how far its subjects are adapted for the purely 
military character with which its government appears 
so anxious to invest them, and to what extent they 
are, or may be, fitted for the mission of extensive 
gonquest which its ambition probably destines, and 
which the apprehensions of Europe ascribes, to 
them. 

In his endeavours to enable him to accomplish 
this object, the author must crave the indulgence of 
the reader for leading him through a mass of techni- 
calities, on the plea of its being necessary to the 
elucidation of the subject before us, as well as for 
the retrospection of the past ; for here it is only by 
reference to the history of the past that we can un- 
ravel the present, or find a key to the future. 
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If we examine dispassionately and calmly the 
military history of Russia during the last century, 
we shall find, in proceeding with our task, more 
causes of alarm than have ever been admitted by the 
prejudice with which everything regarding this people 
seems to have been viewed. Yet, if we continue 
our investigation as far as the late Polish war, and 
combine its results with the aspect presented by the 
Russian army to the eye of a minute observer, we 
shall find our apprehensions rapidly disappearing 
before the researches which have led to the expla- 
nation of facts apparently anomalous and perplexing. 
We shall, then, at first, find ourselves startled by 
the conviction that the Russian armies have been 
much more formidable than we had accustomed our- 
selves to believe ; we shall be forced to admit that 
in the public estimation their actions have been 
universally undervalued, and to recognise that the 
share of glory which was justly their due, has never 
been awarded to them. 

We have learned to regard the Russian army as 
barbarians, whose victories were insured by the mere 
superiority of number, and only rendered memorable 
by the barbarities which tarnished them. In both 
judgments we should be wrong; for they have never 
been distinguished by any peculiar cruelty in the 
field, and, from the reign of Catherine I. to the 
decease of Paul, a period of almost uninterrupted 
success for the Russian arms, we shall find that when 
they were appealed to, to forward the ambitious 
views of the sovereigns in whose name they were 
virielded, they were in most instances opposed to a 
numerical superiority of opponents. A careful 
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perusal of impartial histories shews us that, eighty 
years ago, of two great battles, fought with almost 
equal forces by the Russians, against an army as 
highly disciplined as any which has ever been col- 
lected together in Europe, either before or since that 
period, and commanded by one of the greatest cap- 
tains of that or any other age — Frederick the Great 
— one remained undecided ; and in the other, the 
Russians obtained the victory. It reminds us, that 
under Suwarrow, whose armies never exceeded forty 
thousand men, and often consisted of less than 
twenty thousand, they drove out of Italy, in a series 
of successful combats, one hundred and twenty 
thousand of the troops of the French Republic, 
commanded by Moreau, by Macdonald, and by 
Joubert. 

When we reflect, therefore, on what the Russian 
soldier has proved himself, and consider that the 
empire which threatens to send him forth again to 
conquest has now about a million of men under arms, 
there would appear to be in the conjunction of these 
facts most serious cause of alarm. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the independence of Europe, the Russian 
soldier is no longer what he was ; and such as he was 
in the small armies of the Generals of Elizabeth and 
of Suwarrow, it will be impossible ever again to ren- 
der him, in the overgrown masses into which Russia 
has diluted its military vigour, like most other conti- 
nental states, since the fatal example of France in 
her revolutionary war. 

Many causes have concurred to render the Russian 
armies less formidable than formerly, — as, by a com- 
parison of their former with their recent campaigns 
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in Europe, we shall very easily demonstrate ; and we 
may readily understand the reasons of this unfavour- 
able change, when we distinguish the peculiar features 
which at that time constituted their excellence. All 
their successes have been chiefly owing to a good and 
steady infantry ; and, probably, they have never had 
but one General, Suwarrow, who had a right to share 
with the private, triumphs which were solely due to 
the superiority of the soldier over those to whom he 
was opposed. To the talent of their chiefs, except- 
ing in the case of this remarkable man, they have 
seldom been indebted. 

This infantry still continues to render the Russian 
armies respectable; but its oflBcers,who have been at 
all times indifierent, even when the comparatively 
limited extent of the army allowed a more careful 
selection, are now most lamentably deficient, both in 
personal gallantry and intelligence. The fanatic con- 
fidence in the holiness of their cause, the blind belief 
in fatalism which formerly animated the masses of 
the military, and supplied the place of a more noble 
enthusiasm, exist no longer. This feeling, which 
Suwarrow took such pains to keep alive amongst their 
ranks, has been allowed gradually to subside. Its last 
flashes were seen at the battle of Borodino, where the 
levies just recruited firom the peasantry, and still in 
their grey dresses, moved steadily and unflinchingly 
in the face of destruction, — trembling and crossing 
themselves, indeed, but still pushing forward, in their 
first and last field, to the death which awaited them. 

It is not that the soldier has become sceptical ; but 
there is a wide difference between that negative state 
of mind, the absence of doubt, and a fervent and vivid 
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faith. It is the difference between the passive belief 
of the Moslemin of the present day, who does not 
question his creed, and the enthusiasm of his ances- 
tors, who strove to propagate it through the world of 
old, with the Koran in one hand and the cimeter in 
the other. 

The Russian peasantry, who, when disciplined, 
constitute some of the best infantry in Europe, — su- 
perior in steadiness to any, excepting the English, 
the Swedes, and the Swiss, — are naturally a most 
pacific race, and, of all others, would seem least cal- 
culated for the career of arms. Timid in their dis- 
position, feeble in constitution, they can neither 
endure long marches nor resist the hardships of a 
campaign. In even a greater degree than the inha- 
bitants of any other European countries, accustomed 
to a watery food, of which they require great quan- 
tities, they soon fall victims to famine, and diseases 
and epedimics rapidly thin their numbers when 
exposed to scarcity and fatigue. How different in 
reality from the picture we have been accustomed to 
contemplate of bold and enduring barbarians, whose 
iron frames set at defiance all privations and fatigue ! 
In what, therefore, consists their superiority ? Only 
in this, that they obey ; that servitude has taught 
obedience without a murmur. 

A Russian regiment, if destined for a long march, 
cannot go more than twenty-five wersts, or sixteen 
and two-thirds English miles per day, marching two 
days and resting the third. If this distance be aug- 
mented, it leaves many men upon the road ! With 
soUr black bread-biscuit for his food, and upwards of 
eighty pounds English, in arms, cartridges, and equip- 
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ments to weigh down a frame which has no stamina 
to support it, it is not surprising that seventy-five 
miles in six days should be the limit which the soldier 
cannot pass with impunity. But, nevertheless, if he 
should be ordered to perform ten times that distance, 
he would at least try it^ and without repining. 

We find in the annals of Russian campaigns, ac- 
counts of long and painful marches performed by 
Muscovite troops. We find them submitting in- 
deed to every hardship without complaint, but mark- 
ing their track as they went by the dead bodies of 
those who succumbed to fatigue and to disease. In 
two campaigns in the last Turkish war, the Russian 
army lost at least 150,000 men from sickness and 
fatigue alone ; and although their European tactics 
and discipline rendered them everywhere, in a fair 
and open field, more than a match for the Turks, — 
who appear not only to have lost all their military 
skill, but not even to have perpetuated in their 
armies, traditionally, the system of attack so pecu- 
liarly applicable to the wild and desultory forces of 
which they are composed, which once rendered them 
so formidable, and of which Montecuculi, in his mili- 
tary memoir, has left us so spirited a description, — 
yet, notwithstanding these advantages, so much was 
the strength of the invaders reduced, that it is pro- 
bable that a little more firmness, or a little further 
prolongation even of a passive resistance on the part 
of the Ottoman Porte, would have led to results 
most disastrous to the Russian arms. 

When the Russian soldier, who, as we have stated, 
is little fitted physically for his profession, has at last 
survived the marches, the privations, and the incle- 
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mency of the seasons^ and finds himself before the 
enemy, he stands trembling and timid in the place 
that discipline allots to him in the ranks, behind 
which he sees his officers, insensible to any feeling of 
honour, too often shamelessly hiding themselves from 
the adverse fire. Tbe reader may be strongly inclined 
to doubt the opinion we have expressed, that this 
identical infantry, constituted of, component parts so 
despicable, is yet, as a whole^ comparatively formi- 
dable ; and, what we were about to add, that probably, 
in a continental struggle, notwithstanding its defi- 
ciency of proper officers, it will always shew a marked 
superiority on the day of battle against that of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and many other continental nations. 
Yet so it is ; for the simple reason that experience 
has proved that these Russian troops, whatever may 
be the individual feeling which animates them, will 
preserve their line, or continue to move in unbroken 
column, where the Austrians and the Prussians give 
way. 

We must observe that the conduct of the bravest 
troops in Europe, if witnessed by the great mass of 
the public, who have derived their notions of actual 
warfare from reading the accounts, or listening to the 
narration, of those who have been engaged in it, 
would offer to the disappointed eye of cool spectator- 
ship little to applaud or to admire. But courage, 
whether of individuals, or of collective bodies, like 
every other quality, is comparative ; and for this 
reason an infantry, which will steadily maintain its 
order, and continue its fire in the face of an advancing 
column, or remain without breaking up when threat- 
ened by impending masses, though every man in its 
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ranks should be maintaining his post with cheeks 
blanched and lips quivering with terror, is yet so rare 
and valuable in the present conation of European 
armies, as to give those who possess this advantage 
a marked superiority over any other to which they 
may be opposed who do not, — even though accom- 
panied by decided inferiority in the intelligence and 
bravery of officers, and in the efficiency of their 
cavalry and artillery. And such, in a few words, is 
the case with the Russian troops, as compared with 
those of most of their continental neighbours. 

The steadiness of infantry, indeed, is so important 
a feature in the present state of the art of war, that 
it may be said to constitute the very soul of military 
strength, and that the other arms, though both neces- 
sary and useful accessories, are still only accessories, 
of which the mere inferiority , if there be no actual 
deficiency^ may be more than compensated by it. 
This steadiness neither the Austrians, the Prussians, 
the French, nor the Poles, have shown in the same 
degree as the Russians, though their officers are sur- 
passed by those of all these nations in intelligence 
and conduct, and that the French and Poles have 
over them the further advantage of the fiery valour 
of their masses, and the peculiarly military genius 
which characterizes both these people. If we judge 
of the future by the past, we may conclude that pro- 
bably the Muscovite armies will always prove more 
than a match for those of all the German states, and 
that numerical superiority will enable them to triumph 
over the French, as it has over the Poles. Even 
during the least brilliant period of the Russian mili- 
tary history, that which has elapsed since the recall 
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of Suwarrow by the Emperor Paul, (from which date 
up to the present time a visible deterioration is 
discernible in the Russian armies,) we shall still, if 
we follow them step by step in their campaigns, 
everywhere distinguish their superiority over the 
Prussians and Austrians, with whom we find them 
fighting so constantly side by side, and we shall be 
forced to acknowledge that defeat may be always 
traced to the conduct of their allies, their joint suc- 
cess mainly attributable to themselves. The French^ 
if they repulsed and out-manceuvred the Russians, 
and carried their positions, displaying everywhere 
the superiority of their fiery courage and of their 
martial talent, could yet, in the full tide of success, 
obtain few of those marked and decisive victories 
which signalized their contests with the Germans. 

After denying to the Russian soldier both the 
warlike spirit and the bravery which are often sup- 
posed to animate him, the reader, whose thoughts 
recur to charges of the bayonet, of which so much 
is spoken in all accounts of modern wars, will deem 
the assertion paradoxical which states that an infantry 
composed of such elements as are here described, 
and in which we have allowed personal valour to 
constitute so trifling an ingredient, can possibly be 
very formidable. 

To explain satisfactorily this apparent discrepancy, 
as well as to furnish a key to many subsequent 
observations which we shall have to make upon this 
subject, we must endeavour, in a few words, to point 
out to such of our readers as may be ignorant on 
this subject, the actual condition of the miUtary art 
—an art, the history of which is enveloped in so 
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much mystery and contradiction, and which offers 
such limited interest as often to escape the research, 
or to weary the patience, of those who have no 
especial object in view to induce them to the prose- 
cution of a study so ungrateful. 

There are few, however, who are not aware that 
the science of war is divided, besides all that part 
which relates to the preparation of it, into strategy 
and tactics. The former relates to all the movements 
a general must make, from the beginning to the end 
of a campaign, with his army, both before and after 
the battles he fights. Its true principles, since the 
most remote antiquity, have never changed ; and the 
ancients appear to have been quite as well acquainted 
with them as the modems. The tactical part, which 
concerns the method of disposing of troops prepara- 
tory to and during the battle, has undergone consi- 
derable modifications since the introduction of the 
use of fire-arms : but some of its main features con- 
tinue still the same, and the question of fighting in 
deep or extended order, or otherwise, line or in column 
— the phalanx or the legion — is just as much the 
subject of controversy now as it was in the time of 
the Greeks and Romans. Both systems have been 
successively adopted and abandoned by all European 
armies, and they usually appear to have been so after 
the example of some successful general who has 
made use of one or other of these orders of combat. 
The distinctive character of the extended order is, 
in modem times, chiefly its reliance on the physical 
effect produced by the musketry of an army ranged in 
line, so that every firelock may be rendered available, 
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and of the consequent influence produced by the 
destructive result of its fire. 

Its application on this principle (for the ancients 
in their extended order sought their advantage in 
elasticity, and the eflfect of reserves,*) was the inven- 
tion of the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus ; and his 
system was carried to its greatest perfection by 
Frederick the Great. It was subsequently adopted 
as the order of combat of all the armies of Europe, 
and has remained so in the British to the present 
day. The system of profound order, or of attacking 
in columns, that of the Macedonian phalanx, and of 
the degenerate legions of the declining Roman em- 
pire, was the first used in modern warfare, before 
the innovations of Gustavus Adolphus, and since 
the French Revolution it has been again adopted by 
nearly all continental armies. It is based on the 
moral effect produced on an enemy by the sight of 
masses advancing rapidly, to charge either the line 
or the columns opposed to them ; but masses which 
have relinquished all the advantage of their fire- 
arms ; by the very nature of their formation, in 
which one rank masking another to a considerable 
depth prevents the possibility of its firing. It was 
employed with great success by the galaxy of brilliant 
generals which sprung from the French Revolution^ > 
inclusive of Napoleon. It was found that invariably 
the Prussian, the Austrian, the German, and the 

* The disposition and tactics of the legion allowed one line 
of combatants to retire, when hard pressed or fati|2^ued, through 
the one behind it, which the distance left between man and 
man, to j^ive each soldier full play for the use of his weapon, 
enabled it to do. 
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Spanish lines gave way, whenever a French column 
came tviihin a certain distance of them, and the French 
generals never experienced much difficulty in bringing 
up their columns to this critical point, at which they 
were eccastomed to see the enemy give way. At 
last the superiority of the system of profound order 
was, for a time, triumphantly established, by the 
victories of the children of the Revolution, and its 
universal adoption by the vanquished. 

But when the generals of the empire, and, lastly, 
Napoleon himself, came to try this method of attack 
against a really steady infantry, — that of the British, 
— they were surprised to find that, when their 
columns had come nearer to these adverse lines than 
they had ever approached the Germans without see- 
ing them give way, the British line still remained 
as steady and immoveable as before, and from their 
increased proximity to it, the e£fect of the musketry 
grew every second so much more deadly, that, since 
the line did not break up, it became evident that 
the column must do so. In all the long wars of 
the French, in Germany and in Spain, scarcely an 
instance was seen in which the German, Austrian, 
and Prussian lines did not give way before the French 
masses, long be/ore these came up with them; and, on 
the other hand, no example was afforded of these 
same masses ever breaking thrcmgh a line which 
waited for them^-^-^A the British did. Thus the 
bayonet, which national prejudice considers as the 
weapon on which the armies of England peculiarly 
rely, is, on the contrary, characteristic of the system 
of tactics which the French have always used since 
the Revolution, and which continues to be used 
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by all the continental nations who, after being van- 
quished by the French, adopted it. 

Although these columns of attack were set in mo- 
tion with the sole view of breaking through the op- 
posing line, or shattering at the point of the bayonet 
the adverse columns against which they were di- 
rected,— a charge with this weapon, such as is com- 
monly understood, where bayonet crosses bayonet in 
the ** tug of war,'* is a thing which has never been 
known, excepting partially, or where a dense smoke 
has brought troops unconsciously close upon each 
other. It has never taken place premeditatedly, or to 
the extent of a whole corps ; because either one 
or other party has invariably given way before an 
actual contact has taken place, and when the victors 
have only had to strike at flying men. Thus, when 
in the numerous battles fought between the French 
and English in the peninsula of Spain, the bayonet 
proved destructive only to the former — though it was 
upon this weapon they principally relied for success 
against the British, who placed their chief confidence 
in the musket — it was because the French columns 
were thrown into confusion by the close and deadly 
fire of their opponents, who used their bayonets at 
that propitious moment to prevent them from rally- 
ing, or to pursue their flight. 

It has always been the same where column has 
been opposed to column; the contest is merely a 
moral one, for long before they meet, one wavers — 
halts — and is lost. It is a contest of which the de- 
cision is influenced by the greater resolution dis- 
played by one or other of the adverse bodies, in 
approaching nearer than its opponent dares to do, to 
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a danger which, probably, the bravest army of the 
present day could not be brought in reality to face— 
the hand-to-hand combat of large masses, such as 
formerly took place when men wore defensive armour, 
and were protected by shields — a struggle in which 
their now defenceless breasts would be exposed to a 
deadly weapon, which must, when such an encounter 
took place, mow down all the front ranks as soon as 
they met. 

The least reflection will dissipate the popular illu- 
sion on this subject, and show that anything like a 
contest, such as took place in the good old times, 
when men thought themselves comparatively safe 
within their iron shells, and which the name of charge 
at the bayonet suggests to the imagination of the 
vulgar, could never now be possible, without re- 
ducing the contending forces in a few minutes to the 
unenviable condition of those two Kilkenny cats, 
who fought in a saw- pit, according to the Irish his- 
torian, till only the tail of one of them remained. 
At the first shock of bodies armed with a weapon so 
deadly to destroy, so powerless to defend, one -half 
the combatants opposed to each other must perish ; 
at the next stroke of the survivors half of these must 
fall, and thus, by the rapid process of geometrical 
diminution, both sides must, in a few brief seconds, 
be almost utterly destroyed. 

To return to the gravity which our subject merits — 
(for what can be more serious than the contemplation 
of a science in which the common children of Adam 
have reduced to rule the crime which branded Cain ?) 
— whenever two bodies of infantry meet, it is there- 
fore the least daring mass which gives way. Now as 
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it may perfectly well happen that individual courage 
does not suffice to constitute the courage of the mass, 
so the courage of the mass may exist without indi- 
vidual courage. Of the former position innumerable 
examples have been afforded us. We see warlike 
tribes of savages, the meanest of whose warriors shows 
a fearlessness and contempt of death which is not 
possessed by- the bravest in the disciplined armies 
which his tribe unsuccessfully endeavours to oppose. 
Yet, when formed into a body, we have seen these 
crowds of heroes swept away like chaff before the 
wind, by these civilized masses, — an aggregate of 
comparative cowards, united into a strong and daring 
body, against valorous individuality forming a body 
cowardly and timid. It was thus, that in the Penin- 
sular War, the regiments of Portuguese, — a people, 
beyond all question, inferior in personal courage to 
their Spanish neighbours, — when commanded by 
British officers, and under Spanish discipline, became 
some of the most efficient in the Duke of Welling- 
ton's army. The Spanish regiments, on the contrary, 
notwithstanding every effort to improve them, re- 
mained so unsteady, that, according to the universal 
testimony of our Peninsular veterans, they were, at 
least until near the end of the war, worse than 
useless. 

Of the second case, the Russian soldier furnishes 
the most remarkable instance; for the infantry of 
which he forms a part is brave, though he, generally 
speaking, is not so. Uninspired by any military en- 
thusiasm, or any patriotic feeling, or even by the 
spirit of natural pugnacity, which for its own sake 
invests the very act of strife and contention with 
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charms in the eyes of certain races of men, the Rus- 
sian private will do his duty ; he will stand passively 
to be cut to pieces, or he will advance as he is 
directed ; his arm may be unnerved, indeed, by his 
individual terrors, but still he keeps his place ; the 
man is there, at his post, forming part and parcel of 
a brave and formidable tvhole^—2L whole which stands 
unawed by danger, or which itself advances threat- 
ening. We have shown that this passive valour is 
all that the infantry soldier, a component atom 
of the mass, which never acts except as such, is 
likely, in the present state of European warfare, to 
be ever called upon on any occasion of importance 
to display. 

Lightly as we might be induced to hold this nega- 
tive quality, it becomes of importance, from the fact 
that so few European nations possess it, and that it is 
one of which the place can never be supplied by the 
fitful starts of irregular valour. 

But if the Russian infantry soldier does his duty, — 
no matter from what motive, — this is seldom the case 
with his officer, particularly in all the subaltern grades 
of the profession. Equally devoid of patriotism, or of 
any passion for military glory, and naturally as little 
courageous as his men, his very ambition does not 
lead him to conquer his fea<%, nor any sense of 
honour, or any public opinion, to conceal them. He 
knows well, from the state of things which prevails 
in the armies, as everywhere else, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the emperor to remedy the evil, that 
flagrant cowardice is just as likely as bravery to 
secure the recompense intended for the latter. To 
this must be added, that everything in his early edu- 
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cation, and the circumstances in which he afterwards 
finds himself placed, contribute as far as possible, to 
damp and suppress that slender portion of animal 
courage with which nature has originally endowed 
him ; and thus he too often oflfers to his soldiers a 
lamentable spectacle of his cowardice in the field. 
These remarks apply chiefly to the officers of the 
line, though, in some measure, they equally apply to 
those of the guards. 

The soldier, whether infantry or cavalry, of the 
guards, or of the line, is taken almost invariably 
from the class of serfs, though all who are not noble 
are liable to the conscription ; but the freeman and 
trader always exempt themselves by the payment of 
a tax, which forms a branch of revenue. Every 
proprietor of slaves is bound to furnish a yearly per 
centage on the number he possesses — a proportion 
which varies according to the exigencies of the state. 
He generally selects the most idle and worthless of 
his peasants ; but they are seldom admitted if in- 
capacitated by any physical infirmity for the service. 
It is not uncommon for the moujik, as it was with 
the French conscript, to knock out some of his firont 
teeth, (which prevents his biting the cartridge,) or to 
chop oflF the forefinger of his right hand, which pre- 
vents him from pullhig the trigger of a musket, for 
the purpose of rendering himself unfit for service. 

The recruit takes leave of his family as if 
quitting them for ever, and departs amidst mu- 
tual lamentations. The law tells him, that from 
the monlent he has entered the service of the 
emperor, he is become a free man ; but, nevertheless, 
it is found necessary to forward him to his regiment 
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chained to some other unfortunate, like a desperate 
malefactor. Once arrived at the place of his des- 
tination, he soon becomes reconciled to his fate, as 
men are apt to be to a fate that is hopeless, especially 
when his greatest trial is over — the separation from 
his beard and his long dense locks of hair. If of 
unusual size, he is usually drafted into the guards or 
the cavalry ; for the Russians indulge in the error 
common to all other countries, of selecting the tallest 
and heaviest men for horsemen, though there are 
few countries possessing horses fit to carry even 
troopers of a moderate size, with all their para- 
phernalia. 

The duration of the soldier's service, formerly 
fixed at twenty-five years for the line, and twenty- 
two for the guards, has been reduced by different 
stages to twenty and fifteen. At the expiration of 
this term, he ought therefore, according to law, to be 
freed from service ; and so he is, whenever he proves 
no longer fit for it. But so long as he continues to 
be of any value, he is retained in the ranks, much 
as if no ukase on the subject existed. When too 
old or too much worn out for service, he is dismissed, 
after being obliged to take oath that he will never beg, 
and never allow his beard to grow. The first part of 
his oath he might keep, becau^ it was optional for 
him to starve ; the want of a razor often renders the 
second an impossibility. Formerly, he was turned 
adrift without the slightest provision ; but the 
present emperor has done much to ameliorate the 
condition of the discharged soldier, affording him 
some government succour, and reserving for the 
veteran every place he can possibly be fitted to fill. 
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The porters and domestics of every government 
establishment in the empire, are old soldiers, even to 
many of the servants of the imperial palace. . But 
still the relief is inadequate, and their general con- 
dition is miserable in the extreme. 

It is true that the soldier receives his manumission 
from private servitude, but it is, unfortunately for 
him, only when he can no longer turn this partial 
freedom to account; he has become independent 
precisely at the only moment in which slavery is 
exhibited in a favourable light — at the moment when 
he would often willingly exchange his independence 
for a servitude which would have ensured him bread, 
and have obliged the master, for whose advantage 
his vigorous years had been spent, to bear the 
burden of his old age and decrepitude. 

The average pay of the Russian soldier is about 
twelve shillings per annum. In some corps it is 
more, in others less, bat the difference is only a few 
pence per month. He is, however, allowed to go 
out to work, and has also facilities for learning a 
trade, which considerably ameliorates the condition 
of many of his class. What he can earn by out- door 
labour is not much, because during the short summer 
he is kept hard at work exercising and manoeuvring, 
and during the long winter labour is at a discount. 
His food consists of sour rye bread, fermented 
cabbage, and buckwheat grits, to which a little hemp- 
seed oil is added. In the regiments of the guards, 
where the soldiers are considered to ^* live like fight- 
ing cocks,'^ they receive half-a-pound of meat either 
twice or thrice a week. They are supplied with 
quass, a beverage not very intoxicating, as may be 
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inferred from the fact of a couple of slices of sour 
rye bread allowed to ferment in half-a-bucket of 
water, being the usual recipe to make it; though, 
where carefully made for the use of the luxurious 
merchant, it approaches, with a pleasing effervescence, 
to the strength of very small beer ! Of this we are 
incessantly told that the Russian is so passionately 
fond that he cannot live without it. The author 
must confess that he has always seen him shew 
good taste enough to prefer to it any other liquid he 
could get hold of, excepting water, unless it be warm 
water which has passed over some attenuated tea- 
leaves, which, though they have long ceased to yield 
extract and colour, or at least any that is discernible 
to the naked eye, still in his imagination confer on 
the beverage qualities which render it preferable to 
quass. The fondness of the soldier, as well as of 
the peasant, for voodtka, or com brandy, is less 
apocryphal ; in this he spends all his scanty pay. 

Some enthusiastic philanthropists lately proposed 
to establish temperance societies, both amongst the 
military and the people ; but they found in the 
Emperor Nicholas too determined an enemy to all 
'^ societies'^ to tolerate such a thing for a moment. 

The soldier has the prospect of rising to the rank 
of oflScer : a large proportion indeed of the infantry 
officers of the line have either attained their present 
station thus, or are the children of men who have 
done so. Others amongst them are the sons of 
shopkeepers, merchants, and employes, and a ver^ 
small portion belong to the families of the aristocracy 
of birth or of office, and these occupy principally its 
higher grades, being men who have exchanged from 
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the cavalry, the artillery, and the guards, to obtain 
the command of battalions and of regiments. 

The Russian infantry consists of 72 regiments of 
the line, of 7 battalions each, 12 regiments of the 
guards, and 12 of the grenadier corps, and amounts, 
on paper, on the peace establishment, to 624,000 men, 
inclusive of the infantry of the independent armies of 
Orenburg, of Siberia, the Caucasus, and Finland, wad 
the garrison battdions, an account of which will be 
found in the general summing up of the forces of the 
empire. The number of battalions to each regiment 
varies in the line, the guards, and grenadier corps ; 
but each battalion numbers 1000 men, unless on the 
peace establishment of a reserve corps, or in depot, 
in which case it consists of 500 men. 

It is naturally impossible to do more than guess 
at what number of soldiers are really embodied of 
those appearing on paper, since the emperor himself 
is in ignorance on this point, it being equally the in- 
terest of the commanding officers to reduce the list 
as low as possible, and to conceal this reduction. 
Still, as the framework of all these corps is effective, 
whenever required for active service the gaps in their 
ranks would be speedily filled up, and must be so at 
the responsibility of their chiefs. The total number 
of foot soldiers under arms probably exceeds in 
reality 450,000 men. 
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CHAPTER V. 



MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

The regular cavalry of the Russian empire consists 
of forty-eight regiments of the line, twelve of the 
guards, and twelve of the grenadier corps ; one of 
Caucasian dragoons, and one model regiment, of nine 
squadrons of 160 men each, of which eight take the 
field: it thus amounts, on paper, to upwards of 
94,000 men who take the field, and to 103,000, 
inclusive of those in depot — in reality, probably to 
85,000 men. The irregular cavalry amounts to about 
135,000 men, and is composed of the Cossacs of the 
Ural, the Don, and Black Sea, the Kirguise, the 
Tartars, the Bashkirs, and other tribes. Of these 
about 90,000 are as well disciplined as the line. The 
Russian cavalry of the line is decidedly inferior to its 
infantry, — especially all that part of it which is purely 
Muscovite, or composed of the natives of Old 
Russia. The passive qualities which render the 
Russian formidable as an infantry soldier do not so 
advantageously apply to the horseman ; in whom an 
active and fiery valour is as necessary an element of 
excellence as obedience and discipline. The Russian 
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peasant is also by habit no rider; though horses 
everywhere abound in his country, he drives, but 
seldom mounts them. It is true that a portion of 
the Russian regular cavalry is recruited from the 
Ukraine, and other populations, Cossac, or of Cossac 
origin ; and so far it is good, for the Cossac is brave, 
warlike, hardy, and thoroughly accustomed to the 
horse, which he backs from his earliest childhood. 
But as this is only partially the case, on the whole 
the regular cavalry of the Russian army may be 
considered as a very ineflScient force ; and such it 
unquestionably proved itself in almost every engage- 
ment of the late Polish war, when opposed to that 
of the Poles. 

In general the whole army of the line presents a 
very wretched appearance ; the dirty brownish-grey 
great-coats, the usual dusky and shabby habiliments 
of the soldiers, their sallow complexions, their half- 
starved meagre frames, and the mean appearance of 
their oflBcers, are far from oflfering an imposing spec- 
tacle. With the imperial guards the case is different : 
if seen for the first time at a review, they strike the 
beholder almost with awe ; for though he may have 
seen many finer regiments than any which pass be- 
fore him, nowhere in the world can he have seen so 
large a body of fine-looking troops together. The 
imperial guard, which has always been the hobby of 
the Russian sovereigns, and is so peculiarly of the 
present Emperor Nicholas, and of his brother Mi- 
chael, consists of 41,000 infantry and artillery, and 
of 15,000 cavalry, and, with addition of the regi- 
inents of the young guard, or grenadier corps, does 
not fall short of 120,000 men. This force is stationed 
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in the government of St. Petersburg, principally in 
and about the capital, and is under the command of 
the Grand Duke Michael. 

The guards, the picked men from the whole army, 
are all either five feet eleven inches in height, or ex- 
ceeding that stature. On first view an observer is 
struck to find them all dark, and bearing to each 
other as remarkable a similitude as the sheep of a 
flock. When his eye wanders over thousands of 
faces, he cannot readily point out one man who might 
not pass for the brother of the one most dissimilar 
to him; they seem as if nature had moulded them 
all by ukase, according to a given pattern ; and the 
precision and uniformity of their attitude and equip- 
ment, make one man look the reflection of the one 
beside him. This similitude of personal appearance 
he afterwards finds to be much owing to their general 
dusky and sallow complexions, (probably produced 
by the excessive warmth of the artificial atmosphere 
in which they live, and the abuse of the steam-bath,) 
as well as to the black moustache, of exactly the same 
cut and trim, and which, whatever its original colour, 
receives the same dark gloss by being anointed and 
plastered with an unctuous compound, something 
similar to our English cart-grease. This is applied 
by order. An ^* ukase '* also fixes the length of a 
soldier^s or an officer^s hair at a finger^s width, and 
determines on which side it must be brushed, and 
how low the whiskers may be allowed to invade the 
cheek. These orders are the same for the general as 
for the drummer. 

As long as we see these soldiers of the guard em- 
bodied, they are very imposing. High of stature, — 
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of martial though rigidly stiflF carriage, — they are 
clad in tasteful uniforms^ of which the materials, 
though coarse^ have been fashioned with all the skill 
of art^ and fitted to each man individually ; they are 
worthy of having come from the hands of the late 
King of Prussia, of whom the Emperor Alexander 
said that Fortune had spoiled an admirable master- 
tailor in giving him his crown. There is one effect, 
however, strikingly ludicrous, in the attempt to im- 
prove the figures of both soldiers and officers : — their 
trousers are tightened so much by a band at the 
waist, that the stomach protrudes most ungracefully, 
particularly in the soldier, who eats enormous quan- 
tities of his black bread. 

When we come to examine the soldier after the 
review, without his " making up,^^ we are surprised 
to find how miserable a creature he is, — how meagre, 
narrow-chested, and ill-shaped, — what a want of 
muscle, sinew, and elasticity to animate that great 
body, which reminds one of an overgrown schoolboy 
— ^how different from the healthy cheek, the athletic 
form, and the symmetrical figure of our own life- 
guardsman. There is scarcely in these regiments, 
which are considered as the pride of the imperial 
army, one man in ten whose shape is not glaringly 
defective. But this observation does not apply to 
the regiments of the line, which are composed of 
men of much inferior stature, and we must, there- 
fore, conclude that these tall men, collected from a 
people of sixty millions, are rather its monstrosities 
in point of size, than its flower. In point of fact, 
the Russians are not a tall race, but the emperor has 
been determined to have guards as tall as those of 
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nations whose stature averages several inches more ; 
and, though there has been no difficulty in procuring 
the number required from the vast population of his 
empire, they are overgrown, deformed, or weedy, 
and such as our picked men would be in England, if 
the standard were raised to six feet three. In the 
Polish war the guards are said to have proved very 
inferior to the line, which we cannot but attribute to 
the same cause — a cause which equally affects the 
cavalry of the guards, whose efficiency is further 
diminished by the fact that their horses are still less 
fitted for arduous service than the men ; and yet in 
the composition of that centaur-thing, in which the 
man and steed ought to be blended together — the 
mounted horseman — two-thirds of their joint excel- 
lence must depend upon the physical qualities of the 
brute. 

On the whole, therefore, when we examine closely 
this apparently magnificent army, — for the guards 
alone, which the emperor reviews in one square of 
the city of St. Petersburg, constitute an army more 
numerous than any which the British have, within 
the memory of man, ever collected together on one 
spot, — we are soon convinced that it is more calcu- 
lated for show than effect ; and, with regard to its 
cavalry, this opinion is abundantly confirmed by 
their condition at the close of the annual manoeuvres 
at the camp of Krasnoe-Zelo, — a very small foretaste 
of what an army must necessarily encounter in the 
most favourable campaign. Nothing, it is true, can 
be finer as a " spectacle/^ than to see the whole corps 
of the guards defiling at a review. The infantry 
regiments, with scarlet-breasted uniform, high and 
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ponderous shakos, which add to their stature, sur- 
mounted by a long black feather, half the height of 
a man, march past with unerring precision, and in 
apparently interminable thousands. Then follow 
the chevalier guards, in their white uniforms, and 
gold and black cuirasses ; the horse guards, and the 
Gatchina cuirassiers, blue and white, also cuirassed 
and hel meted ; the heavy dragoons of the guard, the 
lancers, and the hussars, with their red uniforms 
and grey horses ; and, lastly, the regiments of Cossacs, 
in scarlet and blue, with their long naked lances, of 
which the painted shafts rise like a red or purple 
forest over their ranks. 

All these regiments of cavalry are above twelve 
hundred strong, and the whole of each regiment is 
mounted on horses of the same colour, whether it be 
black, bay, grey, or chestnut. Next follow the artil- 
lery and the pontoon trains, complete and compact. 
The wagons with the pontoon-boats, the gun-car- 
liages, and the am munition- wagons, are all painted 
a light pea-green, which is the imperial colour. The 
horses in this department are well adapted for the 
service for which they are intended. Then follow 
the four squadrons of the Mahomedan regiment, 
composed of Circassians, Kourds, Turkomans, and 
the diflferent tribes that border the Caucasian Alps, 
—exiles, adventurers, renegades, and hostages. The 
costume of each squadron is diflferent, but each is 
picturesque in the extreme. One is arrayed in the 
peaked Persian lamb's-wool cap, another in the low 
turban-like hat peculiar to the Caucasian provinces, 
and also of black lamb^s-wool. They are armed 
with the cimetar, the rifle, the yatagan, and the bow 
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and arrows^ and in the contrast they offer with the 
European-clad troops^ are strikingly characteristic of 
the various tribes and nations which the overgrown 
empire to which they belong comprises, in the mil- 
lions of square leagues over which its dominion 
extends. 

There is one of these squadrons, however^ whose 
appearance is far more striking than the rest : it is 
solely composed from the Circassian nations, princi- 
pally of the tribes immediately inhabiting the border, 
or belonging to families which have submitted to 
the Russian rule; and they may be considered 
nearly all in the light of hostages. They are all 
princes or nobles, and wear, with a slight iteration, 
the native costume peculiar to their class ; the iron 
helmet, with its steel spike, instead of plume, and 
the shirt of mail, which descends, glittering and 
bright, over their tight-fitting scarlet frocks. They 
display all the Oriental fastidiousness in their arms 
and equipments, and manage their little thorough- 
bred and fiery horses with a grace, ease, and dexte- 
rity, which contrast advantageously with the awkward 
and tutored stiffness of the Muscovite trooper, and 
the inelegant though firm seat of the Cossac. There 
is an air of high blood and breeding about these 
men, as about their horses ; their forms are spare, 
active, and elastic, and the eyes of both men and 
steeds flash forth the fiery spirit which the rein of 
the rider in one case, and the rule of Russian servi- 
tude in the other, are in vain endeavouring to 
restrain. Those horses which are grey have the 
lower half of their white tails dyed crimson, which 
adds to the wild aspect of this Oriental cavalry. 
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. Assuredly no army in the world can offer the same 
contrasts of costume as the Russian ; for^ besides the 
peculiar dress of the Cossac regiments, and every 
variety of modem European uniform, there are some 
regiments of the guards which have retained such as 
have been long obsolete, and are now striking from 
the very novelty of their antiquity. Thus we see 
the dragoons of the guards with the helmet of Fre- 
derick the Second^s horsemen, black, with a feather 
extending transversely from ear to ear, and a long 
pointed tail of gaily coloured cloth hanging down 
the back, which no doubt was intended formerly to 
shelter the pigtail. There is a regiment of infantry (the 
Pablovskoi) which still retains the peaked cap of scar- 
let cloth, with a sheet of solid brass in front, shaped 
like a bishop's mitre, and often shewing, by one or 
more bullet-holes, that in the wars in which the regi- 
ment has been engaged, several of its unfortunate 
wearers must have perished beneath it ; reminding 
the beholder that those who ruled had been more 
careful of the hats than of the fieads which succes- 
sively filled them. This head-gear strikes a stranger 
as quaint and ludicrous, and is generally said to have 
been the result of one of the numerous vagaries of 
the Emperor PauPs fantastic imagination; but an 
old picture of Hogarth^s, representing the march to 
Finchley, shews that it was formerly worn by our 
own foot guards. 

When we come to examine in detail the horses of 
the Russian guards, we find them miserably inefiicient 
to carry the ponderous weight which they are made 
to bear. Neglecting her own breed of native Cossac 
horses, amongst other materials which the southern 
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provinces of Russia offer towards the formation of a 
truly formidable cavalry^ and to which we shall pre- 
sently advert, every effort has been made by the go- 
vermnent to obtain those round-necked, sleek-look- 
ing- animals in which the German riding-school 
delights. It has encouraged breeders to produce for 
the use of the cavalry, a stamp of horse common to 
the west of Europe, and of which the beau-ideal is 
peculiar -to England, uniting size and power with 

'fineness of limb and smoothness of coat, but which 
with the continental breeders degenerates into a very 

-sorry beast. This horse, the half-bred, which in 
England always owes its origin directly to a tJiorough' 

* y^eiy ti> ^^ sire oridam on one side, though the cross 
•4stoUld be a- mere -cart-horse on the other, is in point 

of fa'cjb nothing but a mule, and as such is subject to 
the partial action of that law of nature, which either 
altogether forbids to the mule the reproduction of its 
species, or accompanies the propagation of it with 
rapid deterioration. Unacquainted with this princi- 
ple, which in England is universally understood, or at 
least, so practically that every farmer acts upon it, 
the Russian, like most other continental breeders, 

• miieistwo-half-bloods, which i^ producing from muleSy 
.instead of constantly recurring on the one side to the 
pure fount, — under the delusive idea that the result 
will- be the same ; and in consequence, the foals have 
some of the characteristics of the breed they wished 
to produce, but none of its more useful ones. They 
have the heavy body of the under-bred horse, with the 
slight limbs of the thorough-bred, and limbs which, 
though as slight as those of the thorough-bred, have 
neither their hard and ivory bone, their strongly- 
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braced sinews^ nor their nervous vigour.. Tb^y.sfiew 
the smooth coat and the fine legs, but,>jthek thijbs are. 
wanting; and the ponderous arched cn^stoeu^ com- 
paratively heavy body supported on th«s<bc||tender 
columns, indicates at once, that so far ^^ii^ ,,ii|ipg 
able to carry a rider and his accoutrements, c^4HM|||ai 
animal must work to pieces if subjected- tp jfi'lji^e. 
fatigue, from sheer inability to. carry the: wjeif^k^i 
its own carcase. So far from being ablefto<j9tan^^'e. 
arduous work of a campaign, one cannot tbyac|\)|i|^]t|t^ 
on examining them closely, their ever eVen jrj^jfi^^j^ 
a distant frontier; an opinion which is'/aji^nandftibtlyi 
confirmed by their jaded and exhi^^^sfted. ap]^4knCnce{ 
after a few days' field work. ^ \ *..,./,,. as ^ i . * 

The men ride according to a sy^t^m 'j^4j=l^^ ^^^i^tfi 
years in Prussia and in the Netherland%^ij|jJtlJ|fe^ecu- 
liarity of which consists in throwing the leg further 
backwards, so as to break the p^rpendtciilar r line 
formed in the French riding-school by^ thjyppsition 
of the body and the thigh. Jt is a ^b^de^ better 
than the method taught by this French! iin^: the. xM 
German riding-school ; but it wouldihav^been >djp^ 
cult to deviate from that in any manner jW^pt^ti-Bt^f 
proving upon it. : : •. t ji/, ©r r;',;^ 

The Cossac regiments of the guards, bot]i,:^ai:r^ 
gards the men and horses, differ widely /t^^oitl^B-qt^^g;' 
cavalry. There is a freedom of carriftggjal:^^V;|*K'^ 
Cossac, a fire in his dark eye, and a rich ^pW|Ugqn 
his cheek, which all bespeak a race whose spirit 
servitude has not yet broken, and whose physical 
powers have not been deteriorated by the firugal farQ 
to which the masters of his Russian brethren, harsh 
and unpitying as their climate^ have for generations 
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back accustomed their serfs. His frontless cap stack 
sideways with a galliard air, his bold and independent 
look, contrast strangely and painfully with the terrified 
and rigid stiffness of the slavish Muscovite, who 
seems, beneath the eye of his officer, to feel as if he 
existed only by his sufferance. The Cossacs of the 
guard are the picked men of a fine race ; they are 
clad in the wide plaited trowsers to which they have 
given the name; they wear a close-fitting jacket, 
over which is a second, fastened in front without 
buttons, and of which the sleeves hang loose. A pistol 
is slung to the back, and their cap is black Astrachan 
lambskin, with the imperial arms on its front. They 
are armed with the sabre, and a long and heavy 
lance, like all equestrian tuitions^ they ride with 
very short stirrups^ and they use only the snaffle 
bridle. 

Singularly enough, all the regular armies of Europe, 
including that of England, have adopted a style of 
riding, which has no single advantage excepting that 
of pleasing the eye, and, in reality, only the eye of 
those unacquainted with the subject. Whether we 
view the aim of correct equitation to be to enable the 
rider to sit most firmly in the saddle in a struggle 
with an opponent, to restrain, to guide, and to conquer 
the spirit or indocility of the steed, — to lift him over 
the greatest distance with the least possible fatigue 
to both the animal and the man upon his back, or to 
wheel and turn him with the most rapid obedience to 
the impulse of the hand, — ^for all these purposes, the 
old riding-school equitation was the most inefficient 
which could have been devised. The very perpendi- 
cularity of the position of the leg which it enjoins. 
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destroys nearly all power of adhesion in it, so hr as 
to render the seat dmost a matter of balance. It is 
difficult for the rider to endure the very violent mo- 
tion of a vigorous horse, whether in his leaps or his 
struggles with the cavalier. Should he manage to 
keep his seat, he loses the indispensable control over 
the mouth of the animal, and all the necessary power 
to guide, support, and check him. 

According to all the varieties of the long or riding- 
school system of riding, the horse requires as much 
teaching as the rider, and nearly every horse of a 
vigorous and spirited breed is ruined by this course 
of teaching. Bending the leg not only brings 'into 
protuberance the muscles of both calf and thigh, 
giving an enormous power of adhesion, but, as it is 
well known, enables the rider to throw back his body 
and preserve his equilibrium in the most trying leap, 
to rise slightly from the saddle, and thus avoid the 
bow-like shock of a horse^s backbone. 

All equestrian natioas ride with the bended leg, or 
as it is commonly termed, short, simply because ex- 
perience has taught them its advantages. The 
English jockeys, fox-hunters, and steeple chasers, 
who get the utmost possible speed out of the horse,' 
who enable him to traverse, and assist him over the 
most tremendous leaps, all ride short. The South 
American Indians^men who live and die as it were 
on the backs of their horses — the Moors of the 
coast of Barbary, and the Bedouin Arabs of the 
desert, all ride short. The extinct body of Mame- 
lukes, who were Circassians, and the tribes of Cir- 
cassians now inhabiting the Caucasus, the most 
dexterous men in the universe in the use of their 
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arms, and the management of their horses for all 
the purposes of combat, — ^who stop them in their 
wildest gallop, who wheel them round a hat, and 
who, not riding. more than an average of eleven 
stone, can lift from his saddle the most brawny and 
burly riding-master as if be were a child,— these men 
not only use nothing but a snaffle, but actually 
double up the leg and thigh almost in the following 
manner <• One moment's examination of the limb 
in this position will, by shewing the muscles both of 
the calf and inner thigh brought to their utmost 
prominence, at once explain how singularly the 
powers of adhesion must be increased by it. 

The seat of the Cossac, who is accustomed to 
back a horse from his early childhood, is about as 
short as that of the English fox-hunter. Although 
notoriously, and almost avowedly, inferior to the 
Circassian as a horseman, there is far from being the 
same difference betwixt the skill of the Cossac and 
of the Muscovite horseman of the regular cavalry of 
the empire. It is amusing, in the sham fights at the 
camp of Krasnoe Zelo, to see the contemptuous ease 
with which a single Cossac forager will disengage 
himself from a dozen or two of the cuirassiers of the 
guard, raining the blows of his lance-shaft about 
their helms and shoulders, and loosening in their 
saddles those who attempt to stop him, and then 
getting away from them like a bird, with a laugh of 
derision in answer to the curses they mutter after 
him. 

The horses of the Cossacs, bred in the steppes, 
though far inferior to those of the Circassians, are 
nevertheless, a serviceable race, strong-boned, well- 
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limbed, and with a good proportion of blood ; though 
their forms are angular and inelegant^ and their necks 
ewed, they are fast and hardy. The horse is the 
personal property of the rider, and is generally sound 
and in good condition, never having been tortured in 
the riding-school, and pulled back on its haunches by 
a powerful bit, until strained in limb and qrippled 
and cramped in all its paces, as is the case with the 
horses of the regular cavalry regiments. Never- 
theless, there is one glaring discrepancy in these 
Cossac Polks ; the horses are disproportioned to the 
men, the former being too small, and the latter too 
tall and heavy. The steed of the Cossac, Uke that 
of the Circassian, never stumbles, because it is ridden 
with a loose reign ; but, of course, on this account, 
the rider cannot make it go as fast as if he helped it 
to bring itself together, when stretched out in its 
gallop, and " lifted it along '^ in its stride by the as- 
sistance of his hand. 

Before the reviews in St. Petersburg terminate, 
the cavalry are always made to charge along the 
Champ de Mars. It is observable that the regular 
regiments start in a most beautiful line, whilst that 
of the Cossacs is a little wavering and irregular ; but 
when they have galloped a few hundred yards, the 
Cossac line becomes as even as the line of the 
regulars when they started, and that of the regulars 
becomes much more disordered than that of the 
Cossacs was at first. Lastly, the Circassians and the 
Mahomedan regiment, uttering their wild war-cry, 
charge up to the emperor en fourrageur, at the full 
speed of their blood horses, their arms and equip- 
ments rattling, and the ground thundering beneath 

G 3 
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the rapid tread of glittering hoofs which dash up the 
dust or the snow. At the very moment when it 
seems inevitable that this fbrious crowd must ride 
right over him, they suddenly check the full gallop 
of their steeds, a feat of dexterity in which Orientals 
delight, to the great prejudice of their horses. 

These Circassian squadrons are treated with much 
indulgence, for there is sometimes an indomitable 
obstinacy about them with which it is considered 
most politic not to meddle. On one occasion, at a 
review in the Champ de Mars, they received orders 
to charge ^^ en Schelon,'* — that is, one after the other, 
but the emperor was surprised to find when the 
moment came at which they were to have executed 
this movement, that they remained motionless. An 
aid-de-camp having galloped up to reiterate the em- 
peror's commands, found that a dispute had arisen 
amongst them, and that the Circassian squadron re- 
fused to follow the one which was ordered to lead 
the charge ; threats and entreaties were equally un- 
availing to change their resolution, until at last 
Count BenkendorfF himself rode up to ascertain the 
cause of the delay. But, though the presence of 
this functionary usually excites as much awe as that 
of the emperor himself, the question of precedence 
had become a point of honour with the mutineers, 
and all his persuasive powers were put forward in 
vain. He therefore ordered the Circassian squadron 
to lead, and the squadron originally intended to have 
led, to follow the Circassians ; but this in their turn 
they peremptorily refused to do, and, after wasting 
his menaces and his eloquence in vain, the vizier 
was about to retire. The emperor did not think 
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proper to try the effect of a personal appeal, which 
it is likely would have proved equally ineffectual ; 
he felt very well that though he had the power to 
cut them to pieces for their disobedience^ he had not 
that of making them obey, and he therefore pru- 
dently ordered them all to advance in line, which 
settled the question to every body^s satisfaction. 

In general, the Circassians of St. Petersburg, half 
hostages, half exiles^ mix very Uttle with the Russians^ 
but live exclusively in their own circle, exciting an 
amusing degree of awe in the peaceful population 
which surrounds them. The Russian, in all his pride 
of uniform, whether he be officer, soldier, or police* 
man, has a salutary dread of interfering with this 
fierce race, so sensitive to insult, and so prompt to 
revenge it. In the street, whenever you see a crowd 
carefully making way, you may be sure that it is 
either a general, a policeman^ or a Circassian. 

Sometimes, these Circassians are subject to a tem- 
porary madness, which, whether it be produced by 
home-sickness, or by ennui, or that it be an heredi- 
tary insanity, is no less fearful in its results. When 
the fit seizes them, they snatch their arms, and go 
forth slaying whoever comes in their way. Their 
companions immediately shoot them down, as the 
only means of putting ^ an end to their fury. It is 
worthy of remark, that this hereditary tendency to 
periodical fits of frenzy was common amongst the 
Northmen, or Normans, who are distinctly made out 
to owe their origin to the Caucasian tribes ; and a 
thousand years back, the Scandinavian Berserk, 
when he turned his destroying wrath on his relatives 
and companions, and bit in his iron-plated shield. 
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was only subject to the same dreadful aberrations as 

the modem Circassian. A few years since, one of 

these Circassians was in the habit of driving every 

day to the same spot in one of the public vehicles, 

called droshkieSf which replace in St. Petersburg the 

cabs of our London streets. Unacquainted with the 

language^ and the usual prices, he always gave a 

silver piece, which being double the customary fare, 

was commonly received by the driver with gratitude. 

On one occasion, however, he stumbled on a fellow 

who, judging that he might easily impose on a 

foreigner who displayed his ignorance by giving him 

so much more than his due, boldly and insolently 

asserted that it was not enough. The Circassian, 

without observation, gave him another. The driver 

was still not satisfied. He gave him a third. The 

isvosichiky who saw no reason why he should cease 

to demand while the other continued to pay, stiU 

asked for more, on which, without uttering a word, 

he snatched his yatagan from his side, and stabbed 

him to the heart. He then proceeded very quietly 

to call another droshky. When interrogated, and 

asked why he had slain the driver, he replied with 

bonhommi€y *^ Because he was a bad man and a 

robber, and, according to the law of Mahomet, it is 

meritorious to destroy such.^' He was merely sent 

back to the Caucasus. 

The officers of the guards — both of cavalry and of 
infantry — belong, in general, to the families of the 
landed aristocracy, and of the higher employes, both 
civil and military ; but there are many exceptions. 
The former are usually collected into the guard, 
because, in the first place, their fortune may add to 
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its brilliancy; and, in the next, because in this 
manner those who are likely to be the most restless 
of their class are immediately under the imperial 
eye ; and here they are kept with all the severity 
which a tyrannical schoolmaster exercises over his 
scholars. No opportunity seems to be neglected of 
humbling them, or of breaking their spirit — a spirit 
usually servile enough, but which is judged to b*i^ 
still too independent in the children of the wealthy 
aristocracy, brought up in the privacy of home, 
amidst a family perhaps brooding over its degrada- 
tion, and not bred in a cadet school to mechanical 
submission. It is therefore these men who are 
principally the objects of imperial severity. The 
German adventurers, and the offspring of the 
bureaucracy, get off more easily; for at the same 
time that they are more supple than the high-born 
Russian — being divested of all pretensions to per- 
sonal influence — they give less umbrage to a jealous 
watchfulness which never slumbers. 

But if most strict for those of more elevated rank, 
a painful surveillance nevertheless exists for all the 
officers of the guards; they are always subject to the 
observation of an unceasing vigilance, which seems 
to pry into their most private concerns. For in- 
stance, every time an officer comes from his quarters 
into the town of St. Petersburg, he is obliged to 
inscribe his name at the gate ; this book is forwarded 
every morning to the Grand Duke Michael, and if 
the name should strike his eye too often, the officer 
is sure to be reminded of it, though it has indicated 
no dereHction of duty. To witness, indeed, what 
every Russian officer is obliged to submit to from 
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his chiefs, one would certainly imagine that no 
exuberance of spirit could possibly be dreaded $ but 
it would appear that those who rule think differently, 
for they spare no humiliation which can keep those 
beneath them accustomed to the chain. Even the 
Grand Duke Michael, the chief of this chosen army,* 
may be heard venting the tempestuous violence of 
his temper in epithets so unmeasured, that no 
French or English officer would hold his commission 
under him for a day ; reminding one strongly of those 
old naval captains of fifty years since, who have been 
so happily described by our novelists. His irritable 
temperament is roused, and his boisterous eloquence 
awakened, on the most insignificant occasions ; the 
bad riding of a cadet, or the discovery that the horse 
of an officer has broken, during ten yards, from a 
trot into a canter at a review. Nevertheless, he has 
his good points ; for though he has inherited from 
his father Paul the mania of descending into ridicu- 
lous minutiae, as well as something of his overbearing 
character, there are yet many traits of the lion about 
him, which render him popular in the army : he is 
known to be brave — ^he is exceedingly generous-r- 
and ruins himself to give pensions to old officers, 
whilst his palaces are filled with old veterans, only 
fit for an invalid hospital. He is also generally known 
to repair the injustice of the moment, by a subse- 
quent benefit, as soon as he has cooled down to a 
due sense of it. 

Sometimes, however, the worm is found to turn 
upon the foot that tramples it, in Russia as well as 

* Of the guards. 
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everywhere else. The Grand Duke was one day 
abusing; with the utmost violence^ an officer, whom 
he had sent for to reprimand for some insignificant 
offence. The delinquent kept retreating, and the 
Grand Duke following him, step by step, until he 
drove him against the wall, venting, in the storm of 
passion into which he had lashed himself, his saliva 
through his teeth, with his expletives, till at last the 
officer, losing all patience, tore the insignia of his 
rank from his shoulders, and threw them on the 
ground, exclaiming, " Since your imperial highness 
has spat in my face, and upon my epaulettes, I will 
no longer wear them.'** This rash offender was only 
banished to the Caucasus for this ; but, some time 
after, he was recalled, at the Grand Duke's own 
intercession, and taken into favour by him. With 
the Grand Duke Michael's officers, the respect they 
entertain for his rank, and the esteem they have for 
certain of his good qualities, palliate his brutality ; 
but there are many of his generals from whom, when 
obliged to submit to equal insults, they are naturally 
much more bitterly felt. 

The rigorous abolition of duelling has become as 
great a curse in society and in the army as its tole- 
ration in some other countries. The exceeding 
severity of the imperial regulations on this point has 

* It was afterwards represented, both by this delinquent, 
and repeated by some of his brother officers of the guard, that 
he had said, " Spit on me, but do not spit on the emperor's 
epaulettes." " As for my part," observed the Englishman, to 
whom they related the circumstance, "I should have said, 
' Spit on the epaulettes as much as you like— they are the 
emperor's — but not on me.* " 
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tended as rapidly to smother the last germs of inde- 
pendent spirit as their framers could have wished, and 
has left no distinction in society between honour and 
infamy, which the epaulette of the wearer cannot 
remove. It is not that here and there instances to 
the contrary have not occurred^ as there always will, 
in the multitude, be some who will brave even the 
most rigorous prohibitions. But, generally, no 
Russian will accept a challenge; and men find 
themselves therefore obliged to put up with the 
grossest insults, without any means of redress ; and 
since they do not lose caste by this unmerited dis- 
honour, that which they may have merited does not 
exclude them from the very circle which has wit- 
nessed it. 

It was not yet, however, enough to satisfy the 
Emperor Nicholas, that he should have gone further 
than any of his predecessors in rendering his officers 
machines, but he appears also determined to make 
them isolated machines. He has endeavoured to 
effect his purpose by waging a private war against all 
" esprit de corps^' amongst his officers, and has 
resorted to underhand measures, which have had the 
effect of banishing all that cordiality and good fel- 
lowship which formerly distinguished the intercourse 
of all those in one regiment, between whose rank 
there was not too great a disparity. At the present 
time, so great a change has taken place, that not 
only the captain dares not show any familiarity to 
the captain -lieutenant, the captain-lieutenant towards 
the lieutenant, or the lieutenant towards the ensign ; 
but even amongst those whose grade is precisely the 
same, all bond of union is broken up, and every one 
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is made more or less a spy upon his neighbour's 
conduct^ or feels or imagines that he is spied upon, 
and consequently mistrusts the man with whom he 
would have fraternized, even if he does not intrigue 
against him, as this system encourages him to do. 

It is true, this system has perhaps its advantages, 
in as far as causing the details of the service to be 
more strictly attended to ; but it is scarcely doubt- 
ful that this will be more than counterbalanced by 
still further lowering the character of the officer, 
which so many circumstances have contributed to 
debase. With the great mass of officers, all indi- 
viduality of character has been destroyed ; for the 
last successors of Peter, whilst endeavouring to carry 
out the project of converting the Muscovites into a 
people of Spartans, such as Lycurgus left them, in 
rendering military every institution of the state, have 
quelled the last gleam of martial spirit and personal 
valour in the breasts of their subjects, and so far 
from founding an imperial Lacedaemon, are every day 
more narrowly approaching to a despotism of Chinese 
centralization, in which all individuality is effiiced 
and lost. The last of Peter's successors, because 
the rigorous measures to which he resorted were 
calculated not to smother all independance of cha- 
racter, but to enforce obedience in his nobles, indis- 
pensable for the furtherance of his vast plans of 
civilization, for he found the Russian servile but not 
obedient; but there is nothing to induce the belief 
that he would wantonly have continued to break after 
controlling the spirit, which would have proved so 
valuable a stimulant in his warlike masses. 

His immediate successors, moved apparently by 
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these considerations, slackened the rein which he 
had tightened for a particular purpose, as soon as it 
was attained ; and though none of them ever allowed 
to any of their subjects a shadow of political rights, 
they extended to them more or less of civil liberty. 
In the whole period during which Catherine reigned, 
for those who did not thrust themselves into court 
or state intrigues, more personal freedom and even 
more licence of speech were attained than in any 
other European country excepting France, whose 
revolution dawned as the life of this remarkable 
woman drew towards its close. Under Paul, the 
moody madman — ^under Alexander, the liberal in 
foreign countries, the tool of tyrants in his own — 
and under Nicholas, the inflexible and persevering 
despot — ^not only have the class of nobles, once 
deprived of all political rights by the deed of Peter I., 
and parked up with the insurmountable pale of 
absolute and irresponsible power, been denied the 
firee range of the ring-fence which has ever since 
enclosed them; but they have been made by Ni- 
cholas to submit to the harness, the bit, and the 
rein. 

At all periods of Russian history, perhaps the 
greatest gallantry was to be found in the ranks of 
the Russian nobles ; for though servitude dete- 
riorates equally the character of the tyrant and the 
slave, the vices to which it gives rise in the oppres- 
sor and the oppressed, are of a very different nature. 
The courage which servitude tends to stifle in the 
enslaved, usually characterizes his enslaver, tarnished 
and mingled as it may be with brutality. Now th^ 
Russian noble, himself both slave and master, par- 
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takes of some of the bad qualities attendpint on both 
these unnatural situations. Never indeed possessing 
the lordly and ferocious valour of the Polish noble 
who ruled and knew of no superior, jet, in compa- 
rison with his serfs, he has been during centuries 
only partially enslaved, and only msi4e to feel occa- 
sionly that he was subservient to a will mightier than 
his own. It may therefore be coueeived that in his 
breast this feeling would not be 90 much depressed 
and deadened as in that of the race of hereditary 
bondsmen, whose servitude ami degradation had 
never known the intermission of an hour. 

On the other hand, in the Russian aristocracy 
may still perhaps linger soqpe traces of the faint 
sprinkling of the warUke and adventurous blood of 
tiie handful of Norman se»-kings, who, under the 
name of Varangians, conq\^red the Muscovites, and 
led them to ravage th<^ territories of the Greek 
empire. It was from (his. source that, up to the 
reign of Paul, a class of officers creditably brave was 
drawn to second the efforts of soldiers whose blind 
and fanatic confidenoe stood them in lieu of courage, 
and rendered the Russian arms the terror of all who 
opposed them. But as these officers died off or 
retired, those by whom they were succeeded shewed 
too well that the personal oppression to which they 
were subjected^ was fast reducing the lord, by the 
same process^ to the pusillanimity of his serf; and it 
is since thi^ date that we hear of the excellence of 
the Russian armies declining, and of the Russian 
officer in the front of battle ignominiously betrapng 
his terrors to the men. 

Iq the present state of society, education, and 
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feeling in Russia, everything must tend to break and 
subdue the spirit of the young Russian destined for 
the career of arms^ and render him effeminate and 
cowardly. But nothing more so than his being 
trained up in a cadet corps, as is now almost univer- 
sally the case^ the government having established 
these military schools all over the empire. Ac- 
cordingly the few exceptions to this rule are found 
amongst the wealthier aristocracy^ who educate 
their children at home until such time as they go 
directly into the army as younkers, keeping them 
thus, for a few years of their childhood^ in sOme 
measure abstracted from the evils of corruption, 
which in public life must everywhere surround them. 
It is to such individuals that the lesson of submis-* 
sion, which, according to imperial notions, must 
have been culpably neglected in all private education, 
is always taught most bitterly. 

On the other hand, the young officer brought up 
in the cadet school, who, in the course of his mili- 
tary studies, has gone through all the grades of 
mimic rank, who has learned to handle a tiny mus- 
ket from his infancy, and been disciplined and 
tutored, like a soldier in the ranks of his compa- 
nions, to all the military evolutions — who has been 
forced to wear a coarse shirt, to live on coarse food, 
and to sleep on a hard bed — turns out more of a 
Sybarite than a Spartan. From his infancy he has 
seen every sally of vivacity checked, every display 
of hardihood and spirit repressed and punished as 
ruffianism, and he has all his life been witness to one 
continued scene of subservience to authority, and to 
see every noble and generous feeling subverted by 
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it* Even his amusements have never been of that 
rough but active description, which brace the mind, 
and give a tone of vigour to the youthful character, 
as well as health and muscular power to the body. 
On his entrance into the army, he finds life what 
his school was. If he depends on his profession for 
his fortune, he is usually imbued with the idea that 
a strict attendance to forms, a cringing servility to 
his superiors, a starched demeanour, and a tone of 
brutality with inferiors, comprise everything re- 
quired, with the help of a Uttle intrigue, to fit him 
for his profession and procure him promotion in it; 
and as far as regards his advancement, his judgment 
is perfectly correct. If, on the other hand, he be 
one of those unfortunates whose service is expected 
as a tribute, he can be expected to take no interest 
in a profession, of forced adoption, which he con- 
siders as a painful state of probation. 

Almost always utterly unacquainted with the use 
of arms, and unaccustomed to field, or any other 
active sports, the Russian officer is often really no 
more manly than an English school-girl. This 
effeminacy may be judged from the fact, that though 
in the guards every officer has several horses, they 
never ride excepting when on duty or in the riding- 
school, and, although Petersburg has generally a 
garrison of 70,000 men, a mounted officer, unless 
going to or coming from a parade, is a sight not 
witnessed ten times in the year. 

Is it surprising, therefore, that the courage of 
which from their infancy every appearance has been 
carefully repressed, should fail to flow suddenly into 
the bosom of these men, at the very moment when 
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th^ are for the first time allowed to evince it, — ^when 
in face of the enemy ? 

Generally, all ranks are ignorant of their pro- 
fusion ; but in addition to this there is one very 
singular feature which characterizes the condition of 
the corps of officers of the guards, which no other 
irmy in Europe exhibits: so far from expressing^ 
even by the mouth of its youngest members, that 
thoughtless anxiety for war and action which per- 
vades the junior ranks of all other services, you hear 
with surprise, in their conversation, a philosophic 
strain of raillery directed against all pretensions to 
hardihood, and ridiculing unmercifully the idea of 
men exposing themselves to more personal danger 
than can possibly be avoided in actual warfare; a 
sentiment implying the hidden thought, to which no 
one dares give utterance, " That it is folly to expose 
oneself for the advantage of one's worst enemy.'' 
Thus, though an incessant war is carrying on against 
the tribes of the Caucasus, from this innumerable 
army it is a thing of very rare occurrence to hear of 
an officer volunteering to go to the scene of action, 
and the few who do, unless their desperate circum- 
stances drive them to this step, are only laughed at 
for their folly. 

With regard to the officers of the guards, it is 
difficult to give an idea of the painful surveillance 
and the ridiculous restraint to which they are sub- 
jected, or to imagine the vexatious manner in which 
the emperor and the Grand Duke Michael find time 
to interfere with the most absurd trifles in their 
conduct, which one would have thought that the 
former, at least, would scarcely have had leisure to 
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notice; for instance, some officers of the guards, 
whilst the emperor was absent, got up some hurdle- 
races, but immediately on his return he expressed 
his disgust that men wearing the imperial epaulettes 
should make jockeys of themselves. This opinion 
put an end to the thing for ever. 

An officer, wealthy, and in the full exuberance of 
youthful life and spirits, although never allowing his 
pleasures to interfere with his duty, is thought to 
spend his money too joyously — he is banished for a 
twelvemonth to some government town. Another 
officer of good family, and in whom, therefore, little 
things are not easily forgiven, has the misfortune to 
meet the emperor several times successively in the 
street — he falls into disfavour. " How is it,*^ said 
the Emperor Nicholas to Prinqe Menchikof, ** that 
wherever I go — on the English quay, in the Newsky 
prospect, or to the Summer gardens, I meet with your 
scape-grace nephew idling his time?'' *^ Uncle," 
replied the nephew, to this august observation, which 
was carefully repeated to him by the prince, ** how 
is it, tell me, that wherever I go, to the English 
quay, to the Newsky prospect, or to the Summer 
gardens, I everywhere meet with the emperor idling 
his time ?*' We must add that this bold youth has 
been twice banished to the Caucasus, and that 
unless he very much mends his manners he is likely 
to end his days in Siberia. 

A certain Jakovleff, one of the wealthiest men in 
Russia, and proprietor of the most productive iron 
works, presuming on his wealth, as people are apt to 
do, was supposed to have shewn a tone too inde- 
pendent to be tolerated, in having evaded such ho- 
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nours and offices as it was supposed his fortune would 
invest with 4clat. A man who indulges in any illu- 
sions of any sort of independence in Russia, is, how- 
ever, soon made sensible of the chain to his leg. He 
was refused permission to travel. He had three or 
four hundred thousand pounds in the national bank ; 
but when he attempted to draw out a large sum at 
once, it was intimated that he could not be allowed to 
do so, unless he could show very satisfactorily what 
he intended to do with it. As a peace-offering, he 
placed one of his sons in the chevalier guards, where, 
after some years' service^ he was appointed to super- 
intend the purchase of regimental horses. It is cus- 
tomary in all the regiments of the guards to intrust 
this commission to young men of fortune, as an 
economical means of getting expensive horses at a 
cheap rate. They have a year's leave of absence 
granted them, and usually at the expiration of this 
time are promoted ; but they are expected to bring 
back no animals which are not worth about double 
the regimental price, so that an undertaking of this 
nature usually costs them from one to several thou- 
sand pounds. Jakovleff acquitted himself much to 
the satisfaction of the colonel ; but, nevertheless, he 
was not promoted. As soon as it was possible to do 
so, naturally not much enamoured with the service 
after this, he left it ; but he also was, and has been 
ever since, refused permission to travel. 

Obliged thus to remain at home, Jakovleff con- 
soled himself by going the full length of Anglo and 
Gallo-mania, and whilst in this state of mind was 
one day disporting in the Newsky prospect, in all the 
glorious foppery of the most outre Parisian costume j 
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on his head was a little peaked hat, resembling a 
flower-pot reversed, a handkerchief, with a gigantic 
bow, was tied around his neck, a cloak, so short, that 
it seemed a cape, was thrown over his shoulders, on 
his chin he wore a beard '^ a la Henri Quatre.*' He 
had an enormous oaken cudgel in his hand, a glass 
stuck in the corner of his eye, and a bull-dog follow- 
ing at his heels. As he was sauntering complacently 
along the broad pavement of this St. James's- street 
of St. Petersburg, the emperor's carriage drove past, 
and abruptly stopping short, the emperor himself 
leaned out, and beckoning the beau to approach 
him : — 

" Pray,*' said Nicholas, eyeing hinr with humorous 
curiosity, " who in God's name are you, and where 
do you come from ?*' 

" May it please your Majesty, I have the honour 
to be your Majesty's faithful subject. Save Saveitch 
JakovlefF.'' 

"Indeed !'' replied the emperor, with mock gravity; 
" we are enchanted to have the opportunity of making 
your acquaintance, Save Saveitch. Oblige us by just 
stepping up and taking a seat beside us." 

JakovleflF slyly let drop his cudgel, and with some 
misgivings took his seat. 

" But stop,'' said the emperor, who had not no- 
ticed this proceeding at first, when they had driven 
on a little way, " where is your stick. Save Saveitch ?" 

" Oh, never mind the stick, your Majesty.'^ 

" Oh, we must have your stick. Save Saveitch. 
Turn back," he said to the coachman. The stick 
was picked up, and the emperor gave orders to drive 
on straight to the palace. He alighted, and beckoned 
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to the dandy to follow him. *^ Oh, no, Save Save- 
itch, don't take off your cloak ; we must have you 
just as you are — hat, and stick, and cloak, and 
all/' 

The emperor led the way straight to the apart- 
ment of the empress. 

" Pray, my dear/' he inquired of her, " do you 
know who this is P' 

" No," replied the empress, bursting into a fit of 
laughter at the sight of the extraordinary figure 
before her. 

" Then allow me to inform you, this is our faithful 
subject, Save Saveitch Jakovleff. What do you 
think of him ? Is he not a pretty fellow ?" 

The unfortunate beau, whose feelings may be con- 
ceived, after furnishing food for some moments^ 
merriment, was dismissed, half dead with terror and 
confusion; but before he departed, he was admo- 
nished that the emperor did not always punish the 
foolery of his subjects so leniently. Lenient, how- 
ever, the punishment inflicted on this harmless ridi- 
cule proved not to have been, for the man went 
home, took to his bed, and fell very dangerously ill, 
from the consequence of the fright and mortification 
he had endured. We will make no comment on 
this transaction, for after the first smile at reproved 
foppery, it will furnish the reader with sufliciently 
grave reflections. 

In another case, in the privacy of a very small 
circle, a young oflicer repeats some humorous lines 
he had composed, in which he facetiously called 
upon the emperor to favour him with an ukase, for 
some particular purpose, since ukases were pro- 
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mulgated on every subject, the lines terminating 
with — 

Tout se fait par ukase, ici 
C'est par ukase que Ton voyage, 
C*est par ukase Ton rit. 

The next morning, before he was up, he was sent 
for to Count Benkendorflf^s office. " My young 
friend/* said the Count, " you have got a very pretty 
talent for writing verses, we hear. We must send 
you to cultivate the muses in solitude for a few 
years. You recited some very charming poetry last 
night, in which you contemplated the possibility of 
a journey. I announce it to you. (Vous avez pr^vu 
un voyage. Eh bien ! je vous Pannonce.'^) The 
Feld Jaeger and his post wagon were waiting at the 
door to convey him into exile. 

These are a few out of five hundred similar in- 
stances which immediately occur to us. Every day 
furnishes abundant proofs that it is systematically 
that the Emperor Nicholas is endeavouring to re- 
duce the very shadow of any independence of spirit 
amongst his officers ; if their moral character has 
therefore, from various causes, fallen wofully low, 
there is little chance of its being raised up now. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

On the whole, then, we find, that the immense 
army of Russia, if we forget for a moment many 
other disadvantages, must, in case of war, thus 
necessarily be entrusted to officers whose courage is 
questionable, and whose want of probity, as a body, 
is flagrant. To their general ignorance it is needless 
to allude, because in the subaltern ranks of the most 
eflective armies, a very limited knowledge suffices to 
enable those possessing it to fulfil with credit all the 
duties of an inferior military post ; and because, as 
long as they possess thus much, it is quite immate- 
rial for the good of the service, whether they are 
gifted with the most exalted talents. 

Up to a certain military rank — that is, so long as 
acting as a mere screw in the great mechanism of an 
army — if an officer be obedient, and tolerably brave, 
except in a very few cases these subaltern grades 
would be no better filled by an Alexander the Great, 
a Napoleon, or a Duke of Wellington, than by the 
very man of whom Goldsmith says : — " If bred to a 
shoemaker, he would only have learned to cobble^ 
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but never to make a pair of shoes,^' But, on the 
other hand, it is amongst the class of those, who, by 
their talents and knowledge feel themselves fitted to 
shine beyond the sphere to which they are immedi- 
ately limited, that a country must look for the future 
leaders of her armies; and, naturally, the smaller 
this class is, the less chance there is of good generals 
springing up from it. In Russia it is unaccountably 
trifling, notwithstanding the thousands of officers 
brought up in the cadet schools ; and can only be 
partially explained, if we seek its causes in the in- 
difference with which their profession is universally 
regarded by the officers, in the frivolity of their pur- 
suits, and the superficial nature of all education. 

The very few Russian officers who have any wish 
to rise in their profession, know well that there are 
readier and more easy means, than by taking any 
trouble to render themselves acquainted with its higher 
branches, or fitting themselves beforehand for the 
advancement which they are solicitous to obtain. It 
is not that, as in other countries, promotion is to be 
obtained by the influence of aristocratic interest; on 
the contrary, both the emperor and the grand duke 
seem always either to have been too fearful of giving 
way to any favouritism of this kind, or are desirous 
even here of humbling still further their fallen mag^ 
nates ; for an officer of high family has more difficulty 
in rising through the recommendation of his generals, 
and is more severely punished for the most trifling 
breach of military decorum, than one of obscure 
birth. 

It is true that the wealth which in Russia often 
accompanies rank, affords through its silver key 
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many facilities which may lead indirectly to advance- 
ment, and cover a multitude of sins: — thus the 
general or colonel of a regiment is propitiated by the 
complaisance of the cadets or subalterns in purchas- 
ing at enormous prices all his worn-out and unsound 
horses — to pass over all peccadilloes, and to testify 
on all occasions his approbation of their conduct* 
The same means render all examinations which are 
not passed beneath the Grand Duke Michael's own 
eye, a mere form ; and though it is true that he per- 
sonally examines every cadet and volunteer who 
obtains an officer's commission, it is only in their 
drill and riding that this severe investigation takes 
place ; so that those who can pass muster on these 
points thoroughly to his satisfaction, may after all 
only be fit to become corporals. 

From the habit the young Russians have of never 
crossing a saddle, except on duty, or in the riding 
school, their equitation is not of a very brilliant de- 
scription, notwithstanding all the pains their com- 
mander takes ; and formerly the most ludicrous at- 
tempts were made to deceive him at these " manege^' 
exhibitions. Some of the cadets caused their leather 
breeches to be strongly glued to their saddles ; others » 
had their boots buttoned to it by a small loop, that 
they might not rise too unsteadily from their seat. 
But as it sometimes happened that the grand duke 
ordered them to dismount, the cheat was at last 
discovered, and it has now become very difficult to 
take him in, for he has grown perfectly lynx-eyed in 
detecting all these matters. Boots, breeches, and 
saddles are now all examined by him, and not unfre- 
quently he causes the candidate for epaulettes to strip 
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before him to ascertain whether he wears the regula- 
tion soldier's shirt. If he is found guilty of wearing 
fine linen, he is made a private. 

The examination in every species of more intel- 
lectual instruction, need not be so difficult for the 
examinee, who chooses to solicit indulgence in the 
proper way. We are acquainted with an officer, 
who, when desirous of passing through this ordeal, to 
obtain his commission in the artillery, was advised to 
request the examining general to favour him with a 
few lessons to enable him to pass. The general in- 
vited him to breakfast, gave him a bottle of cham- 
pagne, and then very quietly swept up the one thou- 
sand rouble (45/.) note which his pupil deposited 
upon the table with a trembling hand, wrapped in a 
neat envelope. " This,'* said the general, when they 
had finished their bottle, "will do for one lesson." 
"And how many more,'' said the cadet, " does your ex- 
cellency think I shall require ?" " About three more," 
replied the general, " and you will be able to pass 
with distinction." "And do you not think that one les- 
son might possibly suffice?*' " That depends on your- 
self,** said the instructor. The young aspirant, taking 
the hint, inclosed three thousand roubles in a note, 
and consequently when the trial of his abilities 
came on, was said to have acquitted himself with 
great credit, and received his commission accordingly. 

The quality which seems to be most esteemed, and 
most certainly to insure promotion, is that martinet 
spirit and buckram stiffness which are characteristic 
of the drill serjeant, and which we may very easily 
discern in most of the officers of the guard, to whom 
the command of battaUons, or of regiments, is en- 
trusted. And as this military pedantry, like every 
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other species of pedantry, argues narrowness of in- 
tellect — the commanders of corps being dull men^ and 
their subalterns indifferent to their duty — the Rus- 
sian troops are far from going through the great 
manoeuvres with the precision which might be ex- 
pected^ considering that no army in the world has so 
much field instruction. 

Every year camps are formed in different parts 
of the empire, that at Krasnai Zelo, in the vicinity of 
St. Petersburg, being always occupied by the guards, 
who usually muster about 70,000 men; and very 
frequently armies are collected together to manoeuvre, 
more vast than any other power in the world can 
assemble; such as that of the camp of Kalish, and of 
the review at Borodino, where 120,000 men and 800 
pieces of cannon were present in mimic fight.* 

In all their formations we find the Russian infantry 
both slower and looser than the British, and probably 
a little inferior to what the French were, in 1837, in 
point of speed, but preserving their order more closely. 
The cavalry manoeuvres well, but is very easily tired. 
The field artillery is very rapid in its evolutions and 
its fire, but its target practice is strikingly inaccu- 
rate, a disadvantage which, whenever confined to the 
use of round-shot, must prove quite countervailing to 
the speed with which the pieces are discharged. 

As regards the oflScers of the artillery and en- 
gineer department, their number is so large, and 
they have such opportunities of instruction, that 
necessarily it must contain some brilliant men. But 

* More men were accidentally killed and wounded in this 
sham battle than in all the British operations on the coast of 
Syria, inclusive of the storming of Acre. 
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as it is in Russia almost as certain^ and naturally much 
easier, to the peculiar tact of the Muscovite cha- 
racter, to simulate knowledge than endeavour to 
possess it, a man, though uniting both talent and 
ambition, is apt to satisfy himself with the simula^ 
tion. To the dunce this national facility offers a 
welcome refuge. ' 

The artillery and engineer corps of the guards, th6 
Slite of the whole army, may contain distinguished 
members, but the superior officers, and those 
pointed out as clever men, are often incredibly ig- 
norant and unintelligent, although it is true that 
they can talk with fluency on any subject connected 
with their profession without compromising them- 
selves. ,.. .Iv .-. i. ■.: -.i^V Mjiv.r t ,. 

Let us proceed to an illustration, The^scenels a 
lecture-room at a university; the occasion, the 
delivery of the first of a series of lectures on elec- 
tricity and galvanism. These lectures, since the 
application of galvanic agency to sub-aqueous and 
subterranean mines, have been principally frequented 
by officers of the artillery, engineers, and navy. 
Before the appearance of the >wpi:ofes§or, /.amongst 
other men of high military rank, a general'^ Sf"^' 
artillery and a colonel of engineers, both bearing the 
reputation of being distinguished men, take their 
seats upon one of the front benches. They converse 
with so much volubility on the subject — on the 
electrotype, and on the direct application of the 
galvanic current as a motive power, and as a means 
of ignition — that many of the epauletted pupils seem 
to regret that they do not take the chair in the 
absence of the professor. At last the lecturer 
arrives, and commences^ with the aid of various 

H 3 
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apparatus^ and great black board, and its correspond- 
ing bit of chalk. After some preamble, he continues, 
in a leaming-made-easy sort of tone, — 

*' Gentlemen, before continuing on this subject, 
let me shew you how easily the galvanic stream — or 
at least, its effects and action — may be rendered 
visible to the naked eye. It is true, we cannot 
weigh i^, we cannot see it, but we may readily feel 
its effects, and see its effects upon other bodies. 
You will observe, gentlemen, that I have here a 
common tumbler; it is filled with a Uquid which is 
a diluted acid — water and sulphuric acid — but 
lemon-juice, or vinegar, or any acid in its diluted 
state, will answer the same purpose. Into this weak 
acid you see me dip two plain laminae of different 
metal; they are placed upright, Uke two spoons in a 
cup of tea. In this manner you see that they pro- 
duce no more visible effect than two spoons in a cup 
of tea would do ; but directly I connect by a wire the 
top of these bits of metal, the galvanic current is 
established. You see the small gas bubbles rising 
up from the metal, like the bead in champagne ; this 
is the water decomposed and converted into oxygen 
and hydrogen by the galvanic action .^^ 

Here the lecturer draws the tumbler, about the 
size of a band-box, in chalk upon the black board, 
then represents the pieces of metal, the water-line, 
and the bubbles of hydrogen ; any child might have 
understood it, it was proving one and one to make 
two ; but he apparently knew the stupidity and in- 
attention of his auditory, for he again goes through 
the experiment with the tumbler. He then hands it 
to the general to circulate it round, that his pupils 
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may have the opportunity of more closely examining 
it. The general takes it up, looks at it inquisitively 
and approvingly, without joining the pieces of metal, 
so that no galvanic effect whatever could be pro- 
duced. The colonel examines it with the same 
apparent critical acumen and eventual satisfaction— 
** It is interesting, very interesting — a beautiful illus- 
tration !" Here the professor, swallowing a laugh, 
shews him the point of the experiment. 

Let us proceed to another illustration : the Em- 
peror Nicholas had for some years been occupied 
with projects of submarine navigation. In the 
prosecution of this scheme his submarine committee 
were struck (in their researches after a motive 
power which would not consume air) with the 
accounts contained in American papers of the suc- 
cessful application of electro-galvanism to this 
purpose. Professor Jacobi, who claims the inven- 
tion, and is perhaps entitled to the discovery of the 
electrotype, (although this is disputed with hina by 
an ignorant copper-smith,) was applied to. After many 
experiments, he undertook to construct an electro- 
galvanic engine, or rather apparatus, of several horse 
power. A light boat was built for the purpose, but 
to propel it, it was found necessary to have the 
assistance of eight rowers ; with this aid the boat 
went rather slower than it would have done without 
the weight of the galvanic battery within it. Never- 
theless, the scheme was reported as eminently suc- 
cessful by both naval and military authorities, and 
Jacobi shortly after received a handsome gratuity 
from the emperor. 
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Jacobi, to illustrate his contrivance, exhibited an 
engine, or rather a fly-wheel, to which rapid motion 
was given by the direct action of a very powerful 
battery. Let the reader imagine the minister of 
public instruction and several high engineering au- 
thorities examining it. The iron fly-wheel, some 
five feet in diameter, and of great weight, was set in 
rapid motion. In the full speed of its rotation the 
professor takes some wands of wood, accurately 
planed, measured, and marked; he inserts them 
between the iron spokes towards the periphery of it, 
and of course the force of the percussion smashes 
and crumbles them. 

The author, who was present, suggested that this 
was the eflfect, not of steady power, but of a violent 
blow; that a boy with the stroke of a hammer 
might drive a nail into a wall which the force of a 
horse could not push into it. In answer, the pro- 
fessor takes down a volume of Tredgold, or some 
such authority, and makes a calculation of the 
weight required to break such § length and so many 
cubic inches of a certain wood ; then of the number 
of pounds a horse can lift, and thence jumps at 
once to the conclusion that the revolution of his 
wheel gives him so many horse power, ** according to 
your compatriots otvn calculation,^^ 

The author first placed a piece of stick near the 
nave of the wheel; the wheel could not be set in 
motion ; he then put his finger in the place of it, 
with his finger he could equally prevent the wheel 
from being turned. It must be remembered that 
the power of every horse is estimated as being 
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equal to five men, and that this wheel was attempted 
to be proved to revolve with the power of several 
horses. 

The professor bit his lip, but as he was not with- 
out faith in the obtuseness of these civil and military 
lights of the Russian empire he exclaimed, with the 
utmost assurance, " Oh, no ! put your finger where I 
put the stick, and set the wheel in motion first !" 
The author respectfully declined, alleging that " there 
would be all the difference between pressing a nail 
with a hammer and driving it in by a blow.'' The 
professor looked around him triumphantly, and all 
his auditors echoed, with perfect conviction, " To be 
sure ; if it has not the alleged power, why does he 
not have it set in motion first ?'' 

The committee of submarine navigation consisted 
of a dozen generals and admirals, and was presided 
over by General Schilder, of the Engineers of the 
Guard. Its history, and the result of the labours of 
its members, would prove a sad satire on their in- 
genuity or knowledge. The president had already 
distinguished himself by building three steamers, 
intended to run between St. Petersburg and Peter- 
hoff, on the Gulf of Finland ; they were in professed 
imitation of the rapid cigar-boats of the American 
inland waters. On their completion they were found 
to be useless, the fastest of the three not averaging two 
miles an hour, and being the three degrees of com- 
parison — slow, slower, and slowest. The " super- 
lative" boat is said to have given rise to a witticism 
from the Grand Duke Michael. A steam-boat is 
called in Russ, a steam-goer, or paraxod. He ob- 
served, " that the other two might be steam-goers, 
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but that the third was decidedly a parastayy or steam- 
stand-stiliy for he could not perceive that it advanced 
at all/' 

This submarine committee, intending to organize 
a sort of shell-fish warfare against British arrogance, 
held its meetings, and tried its experiments, chiefly 
on the Petroffsky island, on a branch of the Neva. 
Here rockets and torpedoes were fired under the 
yrater, and under the ice, by the galvanic wire ; old 
inofi^ensive barges were destroyed in a manner which 
could neither be called original, nor stigmatised as 
astute. The idea of submarine navigation, as old 
as the reign of Charles the Second, has occupied 
many projectors, and was much experimented on by 
Fulton, and by his associate Johnson, the Dick 
Turpin of smugglers. By joint chemical and mecha- 
nical agency, and by following the operations of 
nature in aquatic animals, there is no difficulty ex- 
perienced, either in descending or rising in the water, 
or in storing a sufficient quantity of air to last many 
hours without taking in a fresh portion ; but there 
appears to have been as yet no means devised of 
moving against the slightest tide or current by the 
manual exertion of those contained within it, because 
the smallest submarine vessel must present a surface 
to the water five or six times greater than a boat of 
the same breadth of beam would do when partly in 
the atmosphere. Steam, from the immense con- 
sumption of air which the furnaces of its boilers 
require, is, of course, inapplicable in any way hitherto 
practised. 

Now the committee, instead of adopting in their 
nautili the best form for cleaving a fluid, seemed 
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almost bent on devising the geometrical figure which 
might offer the utmost resistance to the element they 
could not be said to aspire to navigate. If it was 
their intention to rival the Peterhoff boats of their 
president, they were eminently successful, for the 
submarines could never be got to move any way but 
one — the way they were carried by the current of the 
Neva. 

A couple of years ago, the emperor, having found 
that the result of many years of labour amounted, 
when summed up, to an immense outlay, and to the 
pleasant pastime of sending divers down in a sort 
of closed bell, and letting them come up again, with 
the occasional variation of getting sometimes half 
drowned, was forced reluctantly to dissolve the 
committee. 

As regards the use of the rocket, perhaps more 
complete experiments have been tried with this mis- 
sile than in any other country. Two hundred poun- 
ders have been used with great effect, and some have 
been made weighing eight hundred pounds, and 
carrying three barrels of powder in the shell ; but it 
is found, that unless fired at a great elevation, they 
touch the ground too soon. They are all made 
under the superintendence of an Englishman who 
has been sixteen years in this department ; but not- 
withstanding his instructions, the whole batch made 
during his casual absence at Warsaw proved utterly 
useless. The proper construction of a rocket is, 
after all, like the making of gunpowder, or the brew- 
ing of beer, chiefly a matter of habit, which renders 
this the more surprising. 

If we now turn to the class of superior oflScers, — 
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the generals and commanders of armies — the brain of 
these vast bodies, — we shall find that no nation 
whose military annals have been on the whole so 
glorious as those of Russia, has ever produced so 
few. It is true, that either the strong prejudice 
which, since the revulsion of feeling in Peter's time, 
has risen in the secret mind of Russians in favour 
of all that is foreign^ or else the suspicious policy of 
the tsars, who dreaded the influence of a successful 
Russian general, has ever since that epoch bestowed, 
in the majority of instances, every command of im- 
portance upon foreigners ; yet the only great general 
that Russia ever possessed was a native — Suwarrow 
Rymniksi ; and if we select the best amongst the 
herd which follows at a very humble distance from 
him, we shall find them down to the present day all 
Russian names — a fact which is the more surprising, 
when we consider that they are found amongst the 
minority. From this circumstance, one might be 
tempted to deduce an inference highly favourable to 
the military genius of the nation, did not the same 
histories which acquaint us with it show that in the 
dearth of talent, of which both the Muscovites and 
foreigners commanding the Imperial armies gave 
evidence, the superiority of the former over their 
competitors consisted chiefly in possessing a resolur 
tion which the latter wanted^ of bringing matters to the 
issue of a battle. With few exceptions, — amongst 
which we may cite Barclay de Tolly, not a very 
brilliant one, — these foreigners, since the days of 
the Crouys, the Gordons, and Leforts, have almost 
exclusively been Germans, and amongst all of them, 
perhaps only Marshal Munich, the Dane, seems to 
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have distinguished himself. They appear^ in neither 
case, to have been skilful enough to out-manoeuvre 
their enemy ; and it is very much the character of 
the German captains not willingly to hazard a battle 
without obtaining this vantage ground ; whereas we 
see the Russian leaders disentangling the knot with 
the sword, as in the instances of Apraxin and 
Koutousoff. In the recent wars, we find the Rus- 
sians Yermoloff and Paskevitch^ at least the best 
amongst the crowd, if indeed (which is doubtful) their 
exploits have been worthy the praise bestowed upon 
them. 

Notwithstanding the above facts, as it has ever 
been the case in Russia, the greater number of all 
high military appointments still continue to be filled 
by German oflBcers, and these are precisely of that 
cast of men in which the annals of her wars show 
Germany to have been so fruitful — men who, carried 
away by the national failing of generalizing and sys- 
tematizing, have always considered war exactly as a 
game of chess, without considering that the value of 
the pieces played with is never twice the same, 
and something like the Italian condottieri of old, 
with their thousand rules, and subtle distinctions, 
who fought battle after battle against each other, 
which were lost or won almost without the loss of a 
man, because the more skilful movements of the one 
party had convinced the other that they were al- 
ready beaten before bringing the contest to a trial, 
and that they consequently abandoned the field 
without bloodshed ; thus never taking into conside- 
ration the peculiar feelings which animate the com- 
batants, and which, never perhaps twice the same, 
so often set at defiance all these calculations. 
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The Germans also, though very copious thinkers, 
and sometimes eventually true in their judgment, are 
almost always too slow about it for the practical pur- 
poses of war, in which promptness of decision is such 
a valuable quality; and if they can boast of the 
greatest military man of any age, in the person of 
Frederick the Second of Prussia, in all their wars 
with foreign nations we find their captains only distin- 
guished by their pedantry and their reverses, down 
to the latest times, when Blucher, the mere head- 
long, obstinate, and daring trooper, proved that even 
the opposite extreme of character was more advan- 
tageous in its results upon their military fortune. 

All these defects we shall find in the foreign com- 
manders of the Russian armies, with this difference, 
that as the choice of them is made amongst a class 
proportionately small, it is less likely to fall on men 
of talent than in the German states. The General 
Gneisenau in the Turkish, and General Toll in the 
Polish campaigns, appear to have shone to most ad- 
vantage amongst these. The Russian armies possess 
a formidable auxiliary in their light cavalry, the 
Cossacs, the most daring and intelligent foragers and 
^claireurs in the world, who take care of themselves 
by instinct, without taxing the foresight or the inge- 
nuity of the general, and who, spreading on every 
side, strike terror into the neighbourhood, and render 
it almost impossible to surprise a Russian force ; for 
if the light cavalry has been aptly compared to the 
eyes of an army, the Cossacs render the Russian 
armies like those insects whose whole body is studded 
with eyes which are never closed in sleep. Even the 
determined hostility of the population of the country 
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in which he is making war^ checks not the adven- 
turous spirit of the Cossac. Brought up amongst 
turbulent tribes, his vigilance never slumbers, and 
he never lays himself open to surprise as all other 
light troops do when scattered abroad, and thus can 
act even in the midst of a guerilla peasantry. 

It is principally owing to this people that the 
Russians have been enabled to extend so prodigiously 
their dgminion ; it is amongst them that a tsar of 
Russia might speedily collect a larger and more 
formidable force of cavalry than the whole of united 
Europe could bring together. Hitherto, having been 
used merely as foragers or light troops, all regulars 
have affected to despise the Cossacs in an open 
combat, and with reason, because they had never 
been taught, accustomed, or intended to act as regular 
cavalry ; and it is evident that the Russian govern- 
ment has not a true sense of their value, by taking 
such pains to form regiments of Muscovite horse, 
drilling men for several years before they can be 
taught their duty of guiding and attending to their 
steed, and after all this trouble, never succeeding in 
forming a horseman whom the untutored Cossac 
would not charge, wheel round, and overcome, though 
armed cap-a-pie, with his mere nagaica, or whip. 
Now all this, which in the forma^tion of cavalry is 
what it is so difEcult to teach the recruit, taken from 
a people whose habits are not equestrian, and which 
is the sole reason why, though we hear of infantry 
raised, disciplined, and rendered formidable in two 
months, at least as many years are required to bring 
cavalry to the same effective state, — all this, the most 
difficult part of a trooper's instruction, the Cossac 
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knows before you begin to discipline him, and knows 
it better than you will eVer succeed in teaching it 
to the man who has not been, like himself, in the 
saddle from his youth. 

Who can doubt, therefore, that the Cossac, who 
unites to these advantages that of personal bravery, 
when taught to fight according to the same rules, 
would prove as superior in heavy cavalry as he does 
to the Muscovite as a light horseman. There is no 
country in Europe which can possibly offer better 
materials for cavalry than good horses, bold riders, 
and brave and willing men ; and certainly, all other 
countries combined could not furnish so many. 
Every Cossac is a warrior ; he is ready to march if 
there be prospect of war, and he only requires mar- 
shalling into that order, which is no more difficult 
than that of infantry, and which with infantry we 
have seen can be accomplished in a few weeks. 

The fact that all equestrian people make, almost 
without the aid of discipline, a light cavalry, has 
always caused them to be so employed ; and the fact 
of their being so employed has given rise to the 
absurd prejudice in the minds of military men — 
which a few moments' reflection ought to dispel- 
that they are an unfit material for regular cavalry. 
It is true, that your riding-school horsemen, having 
no individual confidence in themselves, may be less 
prone to quit their masses ; but, even in masses of 
cavalry, so much depends upon the spirit, which can 
only exist as the aggregate of individual confidence, 
that this must always form the main ingredient of its 
excellence. 

Some confusion of idea has also arisen from the 
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nominal distinctions between light and heavy cavalry. 
How many regiments of light and heavy cavalry, 
like those of light and heavy infantry, have no dis- 
tinction but the name ? And does any military man 
of experience, who knows all the absurdity of talking 
about " weight'^ in shocks that never take place, or 
about the impetus of masses where one rank of horses 
can never shove the other before it — does any such 
person pretend that a disciplined regiment of light 
cavalry ought not to be fully applicable to all the 
purposes of a regiment of heavy horse, besides 
being so for many purposes which the latter is not ? 
The Ukraine and the whole of little Russia is 
inhabited either by a Cossac population, or such as 
has been so much mixed with the Cossac blood as to 
have become imbued with the habits, the tendency, 
and character of this restless race, and which 
amounts to upwards of six millions of souls. Be- 
sides this, we find them spreading eastward in the 
direction of Siberia, and far into it, settling in the 
plains that border every large river that intervenei^ 
upon their way, and forming tribes half pastoral and 
half agricultural, and all warlike — all shewing, as 
their most marked expression, those traits which 
distinguished their sires, who were transplanted ^r 
wandered eastward from the Polish frontier. 'Uri^r 
the name of Cossacs of the Bug, of the Dou, i^f roe 
Ural, of Orenburg, of Astrachan, — Cbsfi»ci^ of the 
Black Sea, and Siberian Cossacs, — all hundreds of 
miles apart, and having adopted different manners 
and habits from the tribes which surround them, or 
the exigences of circumstance, and though consi- 
dering themselves as different nations, all still 
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animated by the same warlike spirit, and utter want 
of attachment to any peculiar spot of soil^ — they 
constitute a population of not less than eight 
hundred thousand souls, which the most authentic 
accounts distribute thus : — 

Cossacs of the Don, about .... 400,000 

" of the Ural and Orenburg . 100,000 

'' of the Black Sea .... 100,000 

Siberian Cossacs 200,000 

** of the Bug and Astrachan . 4,000 

Of these, every man between the age of fifteen and 
of fifty is a soldier^ and a soldier eager for war and 
ready to engage in it at the other extremity of the 
earth, eastward or westward, or wherever he may 
indulge in an occupation so congenial to his dispo- 
sition. 

In the military organization of the empire, the 
Cossacs are distributed into 146 regiments of 800 
men each, thus keeping up a force of 126,000 
cavalry^ in which are, however, included five regi- 
ments of Baskirs. 

The Don furnishes ... 56 regiments 

The Black Sea • ... 21 

The Caucasian frontier . . 12 

The Danube 2 

Azolf 1 

Astrachan 3 

TheOural 12 

Orenburg 20 

Siberia 12 

Little Russia 2 

Baskirs 5 
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To these must be added the organized Kirguise 
and other nomades, which swell to at least 135,000 
the irregular cavalry perpetually under arms. This 
is perhaps the only portion of the military establish- 
ment of the Russian empire which is in reality 
maintained at its full complement, and which, in 
fact, might be instantaneously increased, because 
every able-bodied man is possessed both of the 
necessary instruction, the steed and arms, as well as 
the inclination, for a state of warfare. 

We have, besides these, the military colonies, 
consisting chiefly of cavalry and of men of Cossac or 
Little-Russian origin, which, according to reports, 
show nearly 400,000 agricultural soldiers, though 
comprising many too old and too young for service. 

Established, in 1821, under the immediate super- 
intendence of General De Witt, the cavalry colonies 
commenced with 65,000 in 1825, and already have 
increased to 120,000 males. However it may have 
become the imperial policy to check their extension, 
the experiment was eminently successful. The 
growth of these colonies has since been stopped to 
such an extent, that it is questionable whether they 
amount to anything like the number given in official 
documents ; but it is unquestionable that if con- 
tinued according to their original plan they would 
frightfully have increased it. All the data exist in 
the War Office, to show that, judging by the average 
of their increase during past years, inclusive of all 
accidents, if a certain number of Little Russians 
and Cossacs, together with the ploughs, horses, and 
cattle indicated, were collected according to this 
system, in three years these colonies might not only 
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furnish, but support 300,000 mounted horsemen, 
besides their reserves. There is a frightful reality 
in the feasibility of the scheme, — in this respect, so 
unlike the Russian official speculations. The govern- 
ment^ however, has learned to dread calling such a 
giant into life. 

If to the 135,000 Cossacs and irregulars, which 
may be easily increased to 200,000, we add the 
85,000 regular cavalry^ we shall find that if all the 
mechanism for moving large armies were not fortu- 
nately defective^ it would be possible for a Russian 
Attila, who was not frightened at his own power, to 
pour into Europe half a million of cavalry — a spec- 
tacle the world has never witnessed. 

The institution of the military colonies, which took 
place in the reign of Alexander, shortly after the 
pacification, was the suggestion of his favourite 
Aracheief, and excited an alarm not unfounded in the 
neighbouring nations, though their apprehensions 
were quieted by the assurance that only economical 
and not ambitious designs had led to it. The 
original project is said to have been to convert the 
great bulk of the Russian people into one vast army, 
on a plan which would have made it support itself, 
and was feasible enough in a country possessing 
immense tracts of rich land, which the joint labour 
of a body properly directed, and the aid of requisite 
capital, would soon have rendered so productive as 
to leave a large portion of its settlers at leisure to 
follow their military avocations. From the fear of 
arming a fresh body of Strelitzes against itself, this 
gigantic plan was never carried out. The military 
colonies, as they exist, are only the first stones of a 
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stupendous edifice, in the erection of which its pro- 
jectors paused, from the dread of being crushed 
beneath its weight. 

The idea was no doubt derived from the success 
which attended the establishment of the frontier re- 
giments of Transylvania in the Austrian dominions, 
according to the original plan of Prince Eugene, of 
Savoy. AracheiefF, minister of war to the Emperor 
Alexander, conceived the notion of applying it to the 
whole Russian population. The organization, ac- 
cording to this mode, of a mere border province, pro- 
duced the result of not only efficiently supplying 
means for its defence, but a useful source of recruit- 
ment in a general war in which the Austrian empire 
might be engaged ; to this, however, its importance 
was limited. As introduced by Aracheieff into the 
Russian empire it threatened to give a tenfold increase 
to the already overgrown power of its tsars. It in 
some measure resembled the scheme of the Lace- 
daemonian lawgiver, who aspired to make his Spartans 
a nation of soldiers ; only that in Russia it would 
have been applied to fifty millions, instead of to a 
few thousand individuals. 

The system of the military colonies was based on 
the following facts and reasoning : — In the Russian 
empire there were then, as now, immense quantities 
of most fertile land, together with inhabitants to till 
it, but from social causes the resources of the country 
remained comparatively undeveloped. The govern- 
ment had already drawn from it, in men and money, 
all that it could give in this unfavourable condition. 
On the principle of division of labour and of the ap- 
plication of joint capital, it was obvious that a smaller 
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namber of hands might ensure a greater prodace^ 
thas not only leaving a larger number of combatants 
at the disposal of the state^ but furnishing the means 
of supporting them. 

In demanding from its sixty millions of subjects^ 
one million of men for the varied duties of its service^ 
the Russian government asked for less than seventeen 
hundred men on every hundred thousand souls^ and 
this was, and is, found more than the country can 
maintain in an efficient state. Besides which, a very 
large proportion of this force is necessary to preserve 
order, for the defence of vast frontiers, and as reserves. 
Now it had been practically found in Transylvania, 
that to maintain the efficient complement of a colo- 
nized regiment at 4800 men, independent of all 
reserves, a population of 100,000 individuals was 
amply sufficient. In some localities, even 75,000 
sufficed to produce the desired result ; but the former 
number evidently enabled the community to attain 
a degree of considerable material prosperity, when 
compared to the most favourable condition of any 
Russian district. 

But not only would the general introduction of 
this system have increased the military force of the 
empire in the proportion of from seventeen to forty- 
eight, and thus not only have placed at its disposal 
2,800,000 men, instead of the million which it pre- 
tends to hold devoted to the public service — not 
only would it have afforded ample means of main- 
taining them, but of keeping the whole, or any 
portion, of this astounding force, entirely disposable^ 
as well as in efficient order. 

Of about 1,000,000 men who are supposed to eat 
the bread of the emperor, in the different departments 
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of the service, it is probable that not more than 
between 7 and 800,000 can ever be really em- 
bodied; but supposing 800,000, we cannot calcu- 
late less than half this number to be absorbed to 
maintain the tranquillity, to carry on the adminis- 
tration of the country, to watch its frontiers, and as 
depdts and reserves within it. Now the mere reserves, 
under the system of military colonization, would 
provide far more amply and completely for all these 
exigencies, than one-half the whole force of the 
empire under the ordinary military system. We thus 
find that, practically, the augmentation, instead of 
being in the proportion of 48 to 1 7^ would be upwards 
of 115 to 17. 

Aracheieff commenced his experiment in 1817* 
As the domain of the crown comprised upwards of 
20,000,000 serfs, it was naturally begun with these. 
The military colonies of infantry were planted on the 
banks of the Wolkoff, in the government of Novogo- 
rod the Great, the site of the old republic founded 
by the handful of Norman sea-kings or pirates, who 
conquered the country in the early ages, and were 
known in the east under the general name of Va- 
rangians. The cavalry colonies were planted on the 
banks of the Dnieper, the Bug, and the Siguiska. 

The land devoted to the establishment of a colony 
was portioned off into patches as large as it was 
supposed one plough would suffice to till — an average 
of about two hundred acres. The complement of 
each plough consisted of a certain determined number 
of oxen, horses, and sheep. Wherever a serf and his 
family could not make this up, two families comprised 
one plough. A certain number of ploughs formed 
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a company — ^a certain number of companies a batta- 
lion. Every plough was obliged to Airnish one 
soldier, to be constantly under arms, besides two 
days' weekly labour to the r^mental estate. The 
produce of this estate paid the expense of clothing 
and equipment. The whole male population was 
armed and disciplined, the obligation of five-and- 
twenty years' military service being entailed on every 
man, of which fifteen were spent in the r^ular batta- 
lions, five in the reserves, and five at the disposal of 
its staff in case of war. Every battalion of ploughs 
thus kept up a battahon of regular troops, in which 
each man served unceasingly for fifteen years. It 
had its battalion of reserves, composed of old soldiers, 
besides its veterans, and its growing crop of recruits. 
It was administered by two distinct sets of officers 
and staffs ; one set commanding the regular batta- 
lion — the other, the reserves and the rest of the 
population. The lands were cleared, tilled, and ma- 
nured, and the harvest got in, with military regularity, 
under the superintendence of their officers. The 
magazines of the regimental estate provided against 
all want of farming stock ; the regulations, and the 
severity with which they were enforced, secured the 
proper application of it. The legislation of the 
colony was essentially drum-head^ everything being 
tried by court-martial. 

In the organization of the Transylvanian regiments, 
the principle alike of the most warlike of all legis- 
lators, Lycurgus, and of the pacific St. Simonians and 
Socialists, the abolition of all individual property, 
had been amply carried out. The regiment was 
composed of military families, these military families 
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sometimes comprising from fifty to seventy indivi- 
daals, and, in reality, consisting of portions of many 
families. This family, or clan, possessed property, 
and could sell its surplus produce to another military 
family ; but no individual right over any portion of 
it existed. 

Such a commmiity of possession might answer well 
as concerned a population either recently nomadic, 
or whose traditions were derived from this state of 
society ; because the natural tendency of an erratic 
life, which must always be mainly pastoral, is towards 
patriarchal or clan-like institutions, which must so 
nearly establish them; but when applied to the 
sedentary Muscovite, who, slave as he has always 
been, has, perhaps on that account, more vivid 
notions of the meum and tuurriy it was highly repug- 
nant to his feelings. Whether ^he Russian serf be 
obliged to hide his few roubles from the keen eye of 
a rapacious overseer, or whether he can enjoy them 
in quiet, his principal comfort, not to say enjoyment, 
is still the consciousness of possessing them. It is 
true that he has the instinct of association, he is sen-* 
sible of all the advantages of the Atel, or club, into 
which, where circumstances or their masters will per- 
mit them, the Russian moujiks are so fond of joining ; 
but this is because his natural commercial bent and 
perspicuity have pointed out to him its protective ad- 
vantages. 

On the other hand, the natural averseness of the 
Muscovite to a military state, rendered his life ex- 
ceedingly irksome to the colonist. Yet the infantry 
colonies all consisted of the true Muscovite or Old 
Russian population. Ar&chieff, who was soon ac- 
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qnainted with this dismdination^ detenmned to quell 
it, by the system of severity and terror of which he 
was such a partisan. The spot on which the first 
of these establishments was formed^ the vicinity of 
Novogorod^ was sterile and imfavourable to agricul- 
ture, which has been cited as a reason for the virtual 
abandonment of them. But, in fietct, notwithstanding 
this sterility,these colonies had begun so £Eur to flourish 
as to make it worth the while of their officers to 
profit by the recommendation of Aracheieff, and to 
exercise the most unlimited tyranny and peculation. 
The accidents of the failure of crops were met by 
empty magazines; hunger drove some portions of 
the colonists to revolt. When the rest were ordered 
against them^ they universally rose and massacred 
their officers, with all the cruelty and fury of insur- 
gent serfs. But it ^^as found that now a handful of 
Cossacs did not suffice to put them down ; a district 
had become a disciplined army. 

In the steppe lands of Southern Russia, where 
Little Russians, Bessarabians, and refugee Bulgari- 
ans,Wallachians, and Moldavians, had been settled in 
cavalry colonies situated in a fertile locality, these 
had been partially prevented firom flourishing by the 
rigorous spirit of Aracheieff, and the oppression of 
their own officers. Disaffection, as great as in the 
north, prevailed, although accompanied by greater 
prosperity, and it was dreaded every hour that the 
revolt which had broken out there would spread 
amongst them. 

In the account of the general conspiracy of the 
nobility, the reader may have remarked that the 
government of the Emperor Alexander had before 
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this period been made acquainted with its existence^ 
and although no connexion ever existed between the 
disaffected colonies and the conspirators, the serious 
apprehension excited by the possibiUty of their being 
used to forward the views of the secret associations, 
may be easily imagined. By force, and fraud, and 
treachery, the revolters were put down in detail ; but 
the government was so alarmed at the issue of its 
plan, that from that moment the project of giving an 
extensive development to the military colonies seems 
to have been abandoned, not as impracticable, but as 
unsafe. 

The military colonies at present in existence are 
principally cavalry, occupying the governments of 
Kharkoff, and Kherson, as organized by Count de 
Witt, who commenced them on an an improved 
system, in 1821. They have continued to flourish, 
as far as the government will allow of their exten- 
sion. Besides supporting their own charges, they 
on several occasions furnished, from their regimental 
magazines, immense quantities of corn to the govern- 
ment, and in particular to its armies when invading 
Turkey. During several campaigns, their subsidies 
of wheat and oats are said to have exceeded 200,000 
quarters. 

To return to the Cossacs. The Russian empire is 
undoubtedly indebted to these tribes for the vast 
extension of its dominion, and we find that it is 
only since the period at whick they were driven by 
Polish oppression into the arms of Russia, that with 
the aid of these auxiliaries she has been enabled to 
spread, and continues spreading, her domain, seek- 
ing out and subduing those nomade hordes which 
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formerly overran her territory in periodic and locast-' 
like irruptions. Of all people in the world, the 
Cossac alone, of any of which we have any record, 
seems to have united all the qualities requisite to 
accomplish the subjection of those vast tracts and 
various tribes which it has submitted to the Musco- 
vite rule. Nature seems to have fitted him to 
become the conqueror of the tribes of the desert, by 
endowments as peculiar as those which enable the 
camel to traverse it. Distance and climate vanish 
before his wandering and adventurous spirit ; the 
regions where the burning sun destroys all life and 
vegetation, or those where ^' the cold burns frore, 
and frost produces the eflfect of fire,'* have never 
stayed his purpose, or arrested his onward march. 
With a singular versatility he adopts the manners and 
habits of the tribes with which he comes in contact, 
though always retaining the strong individuality of 
his race; and according to the exigencies of the 
locality, he combines with his warlike profession the 
labours of the husbandman, the occupations of the 
fisherman, the herdsman, and the trader, and readily 
abandons one character to adopt the other whenever 
it may be required. Sedentary or erratic, accord- 
ing to circumstances, even his agricultural success 
never binds him to the soil he has rendered fruitful ; 
his restless disposition and inclination to wander for- 
ward, will always lead him willingly to abandon the 
shade of the very vine^he has planted. 

It is not only by his indefatigable activity and his 
recklessly adventurous temper, that the Cossac has 
succeeded in overrunning one-half of Asia, and 
the whole of that wide extent of steppes, which, 
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beginning at the foot of the Carpathian mountains^ 
stretch without intermission as far as the Mongul 
empire ; it is not only at the point of the lance 
that he has subdued the wild inhabitants of so large 
a portion of the globe, but by the pliancy of his 
disposition, the wonderful facility of adapting himself 
to the customs of these wildernesses, and the men 
who people them, and his ardour in trading with 
the fiercest hordes, and establishing a commerce of 
which the advantages soon lead to closer communi- 
cation, but which no one but himself could ever 
have founded. It required a mixture of the reckless 
and wandering spirit of the sons of Ishmael, with 
the intense love of gain peculiar to the children of 
Israel, both of which his character exhibits, to from 
the warrior merchant, who could trade and defend 
his merchandize, and who would penetrate to effect 
his purpose a thousand miles away from his station, 
either towards hyperborean regions, or through 
parched and droughty plains. 

Nature seems to have destined the Cossac to be- 
come the conqueror of that vast and hitherto uncon- 
quered Tartar race which always hung menacing over 
Eastern Europe ; and he is fast fulfilling his destiny. 
At the time when this people, who have proved 
themselves the fittest in the world to cope with 
oriental barbarians, first sprung into existence, or 
rather at the period when history first calls our 
attention to them, we find them placed as it were in 
the vanguard of European civilization, as if it had 
been purposely to defend it against the inroads of 
the rapidly increasing Muscovites, and the ruthless 
Tartar nations which threatened it from that quarter ; 

I 3 
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jast as we see the antidote growing against the 
plant which bears the poison, and the ichneumon 
inhabiting the marsh which gives harbour to the 
crocodile. 

The Poles, however, by dint of civil and religious 
persecution, ended by alienating the allegiance of 
this people, and threw them into the bands of the 
Muscovite, as a tool with which he has worked out 
his own greatness and their undoing, who so impru- 
dently lopped off the main limb of their strength. 
The Cossac may now be compared to the sheep-dog, 
who never feels, whilst employed in governing the 
flock, that he is not free. Indeed there are many of 
his avocations in which his occupation bears a strik- 
ing similarity to that of the canine slave of the 
shepherd ; for independently of forming a living line 
along the vast frontiers of the empire, he is employed 
to watch the nomade tribes to which the Russian 
government has assigned limits, which they are not 
to pass ; and when tihey attempt to do so, the Cossac 
drives them in, as the colley does the straying sheep. 
Within this circle, perfect liberty is allowed them ; 
tribes may make war upon each other, and their dis- 
sensions are even encouraged, until one party becom- 
ing some day too weak, is forced to seek Russian 
protection, which is eagerly afforded, but at the price 
of the freedom of the wild children of the steppe, 
who, under the escort of the Cossac lance, are proba- 
bly transported a thousand versts or two, and settled 
in villages where they are forced to abandon their 
wandering habits, or organised into Cossac-like 
bodies. 

The Cossacs are first noticed in Polish history 
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about the middle of the sixteenth century, as fugitive 
serfs from Podolia, Volhynia, and adjacent provinces, 
and also from Muscovy, who established themselves 
on the Dnieper about the cataracts, inhabiting some- 
times its marshy banks, and sometimes the numerous 
islands which it forms, and making determined war, 
both by land and water, on the Turks, and on the 
Khan of Tartary. About 1580, we find them tribu- 
taries to Stephen, King of Poland, under the name 
of ZaporavianSf or Za-porogians, *' men of the 
cataracts/' We afterwards find them united to the 
peasantry of the Ukraine, who had always professed 
the Greek faith, and were driven by the religious 
persecution of their Polish lords, who were of the 
Latin confession, to revolt against their unbearable 
oppression. They were joined and headed by a 
Polish nobleman, Bogdan Chmelinski, who had 
bitter wrongs of his own to avenge, and under the 
general appellation of Cossacs they waged a long 
and bloody war on the Polish republic, which on 
several occasions they placed in the utmost jeopardy. 
After the death of Bogdan, they were, however, 
forced to seek the protection of the tsars of Muscovy, 
but retained the whole of the Ukraine and Tcherni- 
gow. 

From this time, although occasionally revolting, 
the Cossacs began to be already useful to the Mus- 
covites, and to enter with spirit into their schemes 
of conquest. On the invasion of Charles XII. we 
find them, notwithstanding the revolt of their Het- 
mann Mazeppa, whose romantic history the poem of 
Byron has immortalized, generally adhering to Peter, 
a small part only espousing the cause of their leader. 
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Amongst this part was the community of the Zapora- 
vians, an assemblage of the most daring and reck- 
less of their number, who had resorted to the islands 
and marshy banks in the vicinity of the waterfalls : 
a favourite locality, which had been the cradle many 
years before of the founders of the whole Cossac 
nation, and who, bound by rules something resem- 
bling those of the Buccaneers, lived as fishers, 
fowlers, and freebooters. None of them were 
allowed to marry, nor were women permitted to 
sojourn amongst them ; those whom they carried oflf 
on their foraging expeditions they sold to the Turks 
or Tartars, and if any one of their number was 
found concealing a female, he was unmercifully tied 
to her and cast into the Dnieper. They recruited 
their numbers from all the wild and restless spirits 
of the Cossac population which surrounded them, 
and allowed a certain number, on conforming to 
their rules, to join them during the summer months, 
dismissing them in the winter. 

This tribe had strongly fortified one of their islands, 
and were considered very redoubtable, from their 
warlike temper and their matchless skill in the 
use of the rifle, their example was supposed to 
determine the whole Cossac people to espouse the 
cause in favour of which they declared themselves ; 
and, in consequence, Charles XII., through Mazeppa, 
the nominal Hetmann of all the Cossacs, spared no 
pains to gain them over to his party. He succeeded, 
although this success had not the anticipated effect 
in securing the adhesion of the rest, and Norberg, 
the chaplain of the Swedish monarch, who was 
present in his camp, gives us a most lively account 
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of the visit of their chiefs to the royal quarters. 
After relating that the Zaporavians had, on the 
entreaties of the tsar, who had given weight to them 
by an accompanying present of 60,000 florins, 
declared their determination of marching against the 
Swedes, and how Mazeppa artfully turned their 
anger against Peter by pretending that he liad 
extorted the very money which he had sent to them 
from some of their Cossac brethren, and changed 
their resolution by representing that Charles was 
advancing to deliver all their people from a rule 
which would grow more tyrannical and heavy every 
day, — after relating his communication with the 
Khan of the Tartars, who declared that he would 
make war on whichever side the Zaporavians chose 
— he gives a description of their ambassadors, who 
came to deliver a letter from their Koschevoij or 
leader into the hands of Charles, and to assure him 
of the co-operation of their tribe. After being 
graciously received, they were entertained at the 
" cavalier table ;'^ but their boisterous and barbarous 
behaviour shocked even the seasoned ear of the 
soldier-court of Charles. When about to take their 
leave, which they were to do in a formal audience. 
General Renskold, with great difficulty, obtained of 
these diplomatists a promise that they would continue 
sober till ten o^clock in the morning, because the 
Swedish monarch, who never touched anything but 
water from the spring, had a peculiar abhorrence of 
drunken people. 

At length we find the Zaporavians taking the 
field under their Koschevoi, a certain Horrodensky, 
and defeating Campbell, the Scottish general of the 
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Russian cavalry, upon their march towards the camp 
of Charles, which Horrodensky and the Zaporavian 
leaders visited. The insignia of the Koschevoi's 
rank, the horse-tail, was lowered before that of 
Mazeppa, the Hetmann of all the Cossacs, in token 
of nominal submission to his authority ; but they 
would allow their Koschevoi, whom they had already 
twice deposed, to hold no private conferences, either 
with Mazeppa or with Count Piper, the king's 
minister, alleging that in these things they were all 
equal, and all equally interested in hearing whatever 
should ps^s between the strangers and their general. 
As Charles and the Hetmann were at this moment 
exceedingly popular with them, they expressed their 
enthusiasm very heartily, and were evidently " on 
their best behaviour;'* notwithstanding which, their 
fierce and lawless temper displayed itself in a scene 
of violence, which is highly characteristic of these 
ruthless freebooters. After a sumptuous feast, to 
which Mazeppa invited them, with the excitement 
of the generous wines with which their host liberally 
supplied them, the force of their habits of accus- 
tomed rapine recurred so irresistibly, that they could 
not withstand the temptation of making free with 
the silver plate of their host, and the furniture of 
his dwelling, which they began to plunder. The 
steward of Mazeppa's household, naturally indignant 
at their conduct, endeavoured to rescue from them 
the booty they had made, and branded them in no 
very measured terms as robbers and brigands. These 
invectives, which were so palpably merited, aroused 
their anger to such a pitch, that they pursued the 
unfortunate steward into Mazeppa's presence, and 
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insisted that he should be given up to them. So 
determined were they to revenge the insult they had 
received, that Mazeppa, after vain endeavours to 
pacify them, fearful of alienating this fierce and fickle 
tribe at a moment at which their co-operation was 
so important, gave up to them the trembling steward, 
who instantly fell beneath the daggers of his master's 
ruffian guests. 

After the sun of Charles's prosperity had set on 
the fatal field of Pultava, the Zaporavians were sub- 
dued by Peter, to whom the Cossac nation generally 
had remained faithful ; but in the reign of his suc- 
cessors, this turbulent tribe, resenting some infiinge- 
ment on their freedom, emigrated into the Ottoman 
dominions, to seek the protection of the sultan, which 
was willingly accorded them. In the time of Catha- 
rine, they were, however, enticed to return into the 
Russian dominions, and settled in the vicinity of the 
Euxine, and principally along the banks of the Kou- 
ban, which, taking its source near the springs of the 
Terek, and running westward towards the Black Sea, 
whilst the latter flows towards the Caspian Sea, 
forms the western half of the natural barrier which 
intervenes against the inroads of the Caucasian 
population, hemmed betwixt the respective sh6res 
of these great lakes. 

This barrier, perhaps all the Russian forces would 
have difficulty in defending without the aid of these 
Zaporavians, now settled and established under the 
name of Tchomomorskie Cossacs, and universally 
acknowledged as the most daring and warlike of their 
nation, and alone fitted in some measure to cope 
with the Circassians, to whom only they are inferior ; 
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for these moantaineers, in the sldlfbl use of their 
arms, and their reckless gallantry, have no riTals. 

Tliese Tchomomorskie Cossacs, whose numbers 
have increased to about 100,000, in the predatory 
excursions which hare desolated both sides of the 
border, have formerly carried oflf and intermarried 
with the Circassian women, (am admixture which 
has mach improved the beaoty of the race,) many 
of whose customs, habits, amd part of whose costome 
and language, they have adopted. But the semi- 
relationship has in nowise softened the unutterable 
hatred of the Tchomomorskie Cossacs and the Cir- 
cassians towards each other, inflamed as it is by a 
long course of mutual injuries, and these fierce races 
carry on war to the knife, in which quarter is never 
given, and in which their mutual valour is sullied 
by every imaginable cruelty ; the Circassian fighting 
for the freedom of his beautiful valleys, and the 
Tchomomorskie to extend the empire of an indi- 
vidual dwelling thousand of versts away, with whom 
he has no interests in common. 

The war in the Caucasus costs Russia a vast annual 
expenditure of blood and treasure, but if it were not 
for these auxiliaries, the loss would be prodigious. 
The Kouban is a line which must be as far as possi- 
ble maintained, to prevent the utter devastation of 
the country beyond, by the inroads of the moun- 
taineers, whose fleet and vigorous horses bear them 
vast distances with inconceivable rapidity. Even 
now, guarded as it is, they sometimes force the 
passage, and mark their track with fire and blood, 
retaliating on the flat lands the injuries which the 
Russian columns have inflicted on their own hills 
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aiid dales. But if it were not thus defended, all the 
Russian establishments on its northern bank would 
be eventually rooted out. 

Here the miasma arising from the marshy ground 
through which the river flows is so pestiferous, that 
thousands and thousands of any other troops than 
the Cossacs would perish in these insalubrious sta- 
tions, and here the constitutional peculiarity of this 
strange people, which renders them insensible to 
climate, and causes them to thrive and multiply in 
the arctic regions of the Siberian Jakoutes, where 
the food is fish and train oil — on the shores of the 
Caspian, where the soil is a burning dust of salt and 
sand — as well as amidst the corn of the Ukraine or 
the vineyards of the Don, — this natural hardihood 
in a great measure protects them against the un- 
healthiness of a spot which would prove fatal to all 
others. 

Next to the Tchornomorskie, the most formidable 
(from their numbers) are the Cossacs of the Don, 
inhabiting the fertile banks of the river from which 
they take their name. Enticed from the Ukraine to 
the land they at present occupy, by the policy of the 
Empress Catherine, and on the strength of her pro- 
mises of allowing them the full enjoyment of their 
ancient freedom, their constitution, which has always 
been perfectly democratic, had been religiously re- 
spected until the present reign. Nicholas, however, 
has made with success an attempt upon their va- 
luable privileges, which it is likely he does not intend 
to confine to the Cossacs of the Don, though he has 
yet interfered with no other of the more distant 
tribes. He has succeeded in utterly subverting all 
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dieir rights; and yet it has been done so craftily 
and so cleverly as to leave this people almost insen- 
sible of the fact, which probably they will only begin 
to perceive when, like their own lassos flung round 
the neck of a wild horse, the knot begins gradually 
to tighten. 

According to their original constitution, the Don 
Cossacs owed nothing but a certain military service 
to the Russian government, a service they cheefully 
performed under the command of their own officers, 
who were elected by their fellow citizens. They 
were all divided into polks, or regiments, which took 
their turn of service, and when this was over, those 
whom they had chosen as their leaders returned 
without any distinction whatever into the ranks. 
They had, however, grown too wealthy, and were 
too happy in their independence, not to have been 
long an eyesore to despotism, and the change was 
commenced by estabUshing servitude amongst them. 
Russian serfs were transported into their country, 
and settled on estates which were conferred upon 
the most influential of their officers, who were thus 
gained over and corrupted — the more easily, because, 
during the period of their service, they had acquired 
luxurious and expensive habits. The next step was 
to confer on all officers, when once elected, a per- 
petual rank, and to render necessary the imperial 
approbation. The imperial prerogative at first was 
no more used than if it had no existence, and at the 
same time the autocrat gave up the profits of a 
fishery, and allowed a yearly sum of 2000/. per annum 
to be distributed amongst the sick, the wounded, the 
widows, and the orphans. In twenty years hence, or 
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probably in half that time, if nothing interrupts the 
march of events, the Cossae of the Don — ^at home- 
will be what the Muscovite is now, find he will no 
longer present to our view the frank and joyous 
countenance of the descendant of generations of 
conscious freemen, but we shall see him crouching 
beneath the yoke of all those vexatious institutions 
which are the portion of the Russian slave. His 
brethren are too far from the centre of the empire^ 
and too indispensable yet, for even Nicholas to 
hazard, for a long time, subjecting them to the fate 
which is very shortly reserved for the children of 
the Don, and towards which the first great step is 
taken. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

The Cossacs of the Ural and of Orenburg, have 
mingled with and assumed the habits of the Kir^uise, 
the most warlike of the Mogul or Tartar races, just 
as their brethren on the Kouban have mixed with 
the Circassians. 

Of the nations and tribes of Tartar origin contri- 
buting an irregular contingent to the military forces 
of the Russian empire, the principal are the Kirguise, 
who furnish regularly eight regiments, some of them 
of eleven squadrons strong, or of 1760 men, the 
Nogai Tartars, and the Baskirs. Not that they 
can ever form an addition worthy of notice to a 
European army, but that to forward schemes of 
Asiatic conquest, where distance and the desert are 
likely for a long time to be the only obstacles to 
Russian ambition, they may prove valuable as the 
pioneers and vanguard of invasion. When once the 
Russian government has succeeded in taming them 
as far as the Cossac is tamed, they may be pushed 
forward advantageously, because these whole nations 
may be moved onwards together, like those which 
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overran the declining Roman Empire,— conquering, 
and rendering passable the wilderness before them ; 
and they will probably be employed in this service 
with the less hesitation, from the experience which 
proves that it is easier to people the wastes of Siberia 
by the introduction of prolific colonies of Sclavonic 
origin, than by riveting to the soil these Nomade 
hordes, whose increase, as a pastoral people, never 
very great, appears to diminish still further whenever 
they are forced to settle. 

The whole of these three people amount to about 
a million, and constitute about one-half of the Tartar 
population of the whole empire. The Kirguise may 
be counted at nearly half a million of this number. 
They are divided into three hordes, differing only 
slightly from each other, and are confined to the vast 
steppes which extend north of the Caspian shores, 
between the Ural and the Wolga. Of all the Tartar 
tribes, they shew less of that physical and moral in- 
feriority which has long been yielding by degrees 
the Empire of Zinghis and of Tamerlane to the 
Children of the West. There is a portion of them 
still whose submission is only nominal, but, parked 
in between two lines of Cossacs, it is becoming every 
day more real. They are distinguished by their ex- 
cellent horses, of which vast herds constitute their 
chief wealth, and, by their peculiar peaked hats, the 
rim of which, before and behind, forms a long double 
point, like a swallow^s tail. They profess the Mus- 
sulman creed, but, like all wandering people, are in- 
different to it, and the Kirguise warrior, when he 
returns fatigued from the chase, in which he hunts 
the wolf with a trained and hooded eagle, does not 
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even take the trouble of reciting his orisons ; for, 
with the bribe of one of his fat-tailed sheep, the 
priest or moUah writes the appropriate prayer upon 
a strip of parchment, and the devotee, sticking it at 
{he end of his lance, plants the weapon in the sand 
before his tent, and leaves it to the winds which 
sweep over the steppe to carry his petition to the 
God of Mahomet. 

The Kirguise would prove as formidable as any 
other Eastern cavalry of the plains ; but this is not 
the case with the Baskirs, or with the Calmucks, 
whose origin is purely Mongul, and which, since the 
sudden emigration of six hundred thousand of their 
tribe beyond the Russian territory in the reign of the 
Empress Catherine, are reduced to an insignificant 
number. Both the Baskirs and the Calmucks afford 
such degraded specimens of humanity, that the Rus- 
sian peasant or soldier, with whom the foreign 
artisan or servant when transported to Russia indig- 
nantly refuses to eat, declines in his turn to share 
the repast of the Calmuck or the Baskir with as 
much disgust as if required to feed with a dog. 
There is, probably, nothing in nature but the jackal 
— which prowls about the encampment where this 
scene is sometimes witnessed, when the wealthy 
Russian officer has with him a foreign valet, and the 
Calmucks who attend to his tent equipage — with 
which this despised and filthy race would have any 
right to refuse to feed. 

From Finland the Russians draw an excellent in- 
fantry, which, as long as not employed against the 
Swedes, with whom all their sympathies are enUsted, 

ight prove exceedingly useful. Under the Swedish 
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rule we find the Finns in the armies of Gustavus 
Adolphus distinguishing themselves as his steadiest 
troops upon the plains of Leipsic and of Lutzen ; 
and his famous yellow Finnish regiments were the 
first troops ever clad in uniform. Of late years, 
amongst its Finnish regiments^ the Russian govern- 
ment has first instituted a rifle corps, which in the 
Polish campaigns proved so effective, that it is likely 
to be considerably augmented. As marksmen, these 
Finnish rifles are very inferior to the men of our 
British rifle brigade ; although Bremner, one of the 
two or three travellers in Russia whose book has 
been found worth in any way citing, was hoaxed by 
a ridiculous story of their bringing down birds upon 
the wing with the rifle ball. Their inefiiciency as 
marksmen was partly occasioned by the defective 
nature of their arms. These have recently been 
altered under the superintendence of an Englishman 
patronised by Paskevitch, in consequence of the 
complaints made by General Ramsay, their com- 
mander, a Russian of Scottish origin. 

Russian rifle corps wiU, probably, never succeed, 
from the individual character of the soldier, who 
feels lost as soon as he leaves the protection of his 
masses ; and on this account, the light infantry of the 
Russian army has always proved as bad as her light 
cavalry was excellent. 

The skill with the rifle of the Russian peasantry 
of some of the northern governments has been fre- 
quently reported as peculiarly fitting them for this 
service; but in reality it has no existence. It is 
true that the mountains of game — of Capercailzie, 
black-cock and tree-grouse, or reb-chick — which are 
piled up, frozen, in the winter markets^ are all shot 
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with the rifle ball. The peasants rudely forge and 
bore these rifles themselves ; unwittingly they adopt 
the true principle on which the rifle ought to be 
constructed^ by making the barrel very heavy in pro- 
portion to the bore, which varies from eighty to a 
hundred and twenty, or, in other words, is only large 
enough to contain a bullet weighing the eightieth or 
one hundred and twentieth part of a pound. These 
barrels they fit into a rude stock, and fasten on it an 
ol3 musket-lock, sometimes lashed on with a piece 
of leather, or of birch bark. These pea-rifles, like 
all rifles, heavy in the barrel in proportion to the 
bore, carry very true, but, like all very small bored 
rifles, they only cany true a comparatively short 
distance. 

The moujik generally fires at objects from fifteen 
to five-and-twenty yards removed from him ; but the 
traveller, when he sees him bring down the different 
varieties of the grouse from the tops of tall trees, 
(for even the black-cock, which in Scotland frequents 
the moor, in Russia perches on the trees,) is apt to 
form an exaggerated idea of his skill, without re- 
flecting that the reb-chick, the size of a partridge, 
which he has brought down from the summit of a 
pine-tree seventy-five feet in height, was only twenty- 
five yards from him, a distance whicli, point blank, 
would appear ridiculously near. 

Of all people, the Muscovite peasantry are least 
skilled in any exercise, or in the use of any sort of 
weapon, if we except driving and the use of the axe. 
From the dexterity with which the moujik handles 
the axe, whenever he is driven to use this pacific in- 

ument offensively, it becomes a most effective 

m. Stumbling suddenly, in a tangled wood, on 
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the den of the bear, he has been known at one blow 
to cleave its skull, and, if he had the nerve and 
hardihood of the Spanish bull-fighter, he could easily 
arrest, by one stroke, the course of a furious bull in 
full career. 

To sum up^ the military force of the Russian 
empire, as it is said to stand at present embodied, 
consists of: — 

INFANTRY. 

l6t, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th corps, consisting 
each of 3 divisions, of 4 regiments each, each 
regiment composed of 7 battalions, 4 of which 
are effective, numbering 1000 men. 

Thus, 288 battalions of 72 regiments of the line 
in the active army 288,000 men. 

Two reserve corps, composed of the 5th and 6th 
battalions of 72 regiments of the line, number- 
ing, on the peace establishment, 500 men each, 
144 battalions 72,000 

Dep6t battalions of 72 regiments . . . 36,000 

Garrison corps and sappers and miners, 60 bat- 
talions 60,000 

Infantry of the imperial guards, 12 regiments, at 
3 battalions each, and 4 battalions of sappers, 
miners, rifles, and veterans — 40 battalions . 40,000 

Infantry of the grenadier regiments, 12 regi- 
ments, 4 battalions each .... 48,000 

SPECIAL CORPS. 

Infantry of the Caucasus, 12 regiments . . 48,000 

„ of Orenburg 4 „ . . 16,000 

of Siberia 4 „ . . 16,000 

„ of Finland 4 „ . . 16,000 

Regiments of instruction, model corps, and cadet 

corps 20,000 

Total of infantry on the peace establishment 
VOL. II. 
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BBOULAR CAYALBT. 

24 regiments of cavalry attached to the six active 

corps of the line. 
24 regiments of cavalry of reserve. 
12 regiments of cavalry of the guards. 
12 regiments of cavalry of the grenadier corps. 
2 regiments — Caucasian dragoons and model 
regiments. 
These 74 regiments, at 9 squadrons each> at 160 
men per squadron, give us 1440 men per regi- 
ment, and a consequent cavalry force of . 103,680 men. 

ARTILLERY AND ENOINBBR CORPS. 

Reported to employ 55,000 

The field artillery comprises — 

Flying artillery, 50 batteries, or 400 guns — ^viz. 
6 in the guard and grenadier cofps. 
12 in the 6 armies of the line. 
12 in the reserve cavalry. 
10 attached to the local battalions. 
10 of Don Cossacs and Asiatic governments. 

Field artillery, 165 batteries, or 1320 guns — viz. 
90 attached to the hne. 
27 to the corps of reserve. 
48 to the frontier armies of the Caucasus, Siberia, 
and Finland. 

IRREGULAR HORSE. 

140 regiments of Cossacs . . • ,1 
6 regiments of Baskirs, at 800 men per >• 116,800 

regiment . . . . .J 
8 regiments of Kirguise, at 1600 men per re- 
giment, auxiliaries, Turcomans, Kuzzil- 
bashes, &c 20,000 



Irregular cavalry , . 136,800 
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THE MILITARY COLONIES. 

The military colonies were reported, in 1839. to 
consist of 36O»0O0 males, divided into seven 
classes, of which four are armed, mounted, 
and equipped, as recruits, soldiers, or veterans. 
Their real force, as elsewhere stated, is uncer- 
tain ; but there is reason to believe that it is 
not less than in 1836, in which it comprised 
20 regiments of cavalry. About 12,000 males 
furnish a cavalry regiment; its active force 
composed of men embodied for fifteen years, 
forms a regular regiment of 1200 men; its 
mounted reserves and veterans amount to 
3000 more. We have thus 4200 men per 
regiment 84,000 men. 

As it stands on paper^ the military force of the 
Russian empire is therefore somewhat as follows : — 

624,000 infantry. 

103,000 regular cavalry. 

135,000 irregular ditto. 
55,000 artillery and engineers. 

130,000 miscellaneous force, comprising regiments 
of military colonies, gendarmerie, district 
companies, horse and foot, custom-house 
patrols, soldiers' children, &c. 



Total 1,057>000 men: supposed to be armed, disciplined, and 
organized, on the peace establishment. 

To these, on the first signal of war, must be added 
500 men to each of the 5th and 6th, or reserve 
battalions of the 72 regiments of the line, or 72,000 
men ; but these are only designated and liable, and 
yet undisciplined. 

These statements are only approximative to those 
officially given by the war-office, which itself is in 

k2 
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the dark as to the real number of men it has under 
arms, besides being solicitous to conceal what it does 
know with certainty. 

The opinion of an officer long employed in this 
department supposed the force in reaUty under arms 
to amount, in round numbers, to 

450,000 infantry. 

85,000 re^^rular cavalry. 

50,000 artillery and engineers. 
100,000 irregular cavalry. 
100,000 military colonies and miscellaneous force. 



Total, 785,000 including all reserves, veterans, and invalids.* 

It is, of course, a matter of impossibility, and it 
may be added, of little importance, to ascertain the 
accuracy of these conflicting statements. It is of 
little importance to consider anything but the official 
organization of this army; because, although the 
fraud of its administration may reduce its numbers 
in time of peace, the framework exists, and is, at 
least, kept in working order, and everywhere the 
commanders of regiments keep themselves vigilantly 
prepared to fill up the gaps in their ranks, on the 
first rumour of war, to the fiill complement of men 
and horses. The immense establishment with which 
the government, at all events, is saddled, far from 
adding to its strength, renders it, on the contrary, by 
exhausting the resources of the country, only weaker 
against the day of trial. If it had only one hundred 
thousand men under arms, instead of a million, it 

* Another equally credible authority still further reduces 
them by supposing the whole force of the empire not to exceed 
750,000 armed and disciplined men, including the marine force. 
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would be more formidable^ because its coffers would 
be better filled. The maintenance of a force dispro^ 
portionately large in a statCj may be compared to the 
overstraining of a bow, by keeping it perpetually 
strung. There are, it is true^ many feeble conti- 
nental states^ whose independence can only be 
secured at such a sacrifice^ because, if taken unpre- 
pared, they might be swallowed up by the first sudden 
waves of a political storm. With such states^ nation- 
ality and independence may be the policy of their 
princes, but becomes the folly of the nation, whose 
true interest must lie in a federative union with 
some similarly situated people. 

Of all countries^ Russia, isolated by the immense 
distances from her centre to her frontier, least re- 
quires to keep up a large army, if her policy were 
unambitious, or even if her ambition were not im- 
patient. Though one tithe of the force which at 
present burthens her would amply suffice for all pur- 
poses of defence, the very distance to be traversed to 
reach her would prove some protection to her neigh- 
bours, and thus, although ten or twenty years of such 
invigorating peace would assure to her the certainty 
of prodigiously increased strength, by ceasing to 
overawe her neighbours, she would loose that pre-» 
sent influence derived from the terror she inspires, 
together with all those immediate fruits of her policy 
to which so much of her future power and prosperity 
is sacrificed. 

This is the natural result of the predominance of 
an individual over a national interest. Perhaps on 
the whole this may be fortunate, if not for the nation, 
at least for humanity, A thoroughly autocratic 
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government would hare otherwise too many adTBn- 
tages over those of free states ; the policy of a demo- 
eratic or constitational government, influenced by 
the spirit of party, can scarcely ever be calculated to 
meet a remote contingency. A tsar brought up in 
maxims of traditional policy, and able to follow it 
out, may continue, as, in some respects, the Russian 
sovereigns have done, to walk in the footsteps marked 
out by the great Peter. It is difficult to say, if we 
reflect upon the subject, what monstrous improba- 
bilities such unanimity of aim and purpose, if uni- 
versal, might not in the course of years accomplish ; 
but fortunately even a Russian cabinet, or a Russian 
tsar, seldom for any lengthened period act as they 
might act to secure the greatest ulterior advantages, 
when these advantages prove too remote. 

It has been more than once repeated in the pre- 
ceding pages, that the Russian policy is governed not 
by the interest of a nation, or even a portion of a 
nation, but by that of a family, and therefore it can 
never be expected that the national interest should 
be attended to, where not identified with it. But 
even where these interests are identified, it does not 
always follow that they are attended to. There are 
the personal feelings of the autocrat, the gratification 
of his individual ambition, to interfere with them. 
He is tempted to be impatient and premature, be- 
cause the life of the roan is limited, and he cannot 
resist the lure of present success and aggrandizement, 
although at the expense of greater and more certain 
advantages, which might only accrue to his family 
in another generation. 

Thus the extraordinary and oppressive outlay which 
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is occasioned by the maintenance of the colossal 
military force of Russia, is not calculated to ad- 
vance in the best manner either the interests of 
the country, or of the house of Romanoff, whether 
we view them in fhe improvement of the empire, or 
in its extension, or in both. This really exhausting 
and weakening show of strength is kept up to in- 
fluence and overawe its neighbours. Backed by 
it, the Russian policy makes some immediate pro- 
gress and conquests, which satisfy the ambition of 
the emperor, and he may reconcile the unequal sa- 
crifice of the future to the present, by the reflection 
that he is watchful, and ready to profit by the events 
which the chapter of accidents may throw in his 
way. 

It is stated by the advocates of the imperial policy, 
in extenuation of the monstrous force which drains 
the strength of the country, — firstly, that on account 
of the vast extent of the Russian empire, unless it 
maintained a complete army on each frontier it could 
exercise no political influence in Europe ; and se- 
condly, that the cost of the soldier is so trifling in 
Russia, as to be only half that of the Prussian, and 
one fifth of that of the English soldier. 

The first argument has been already answered, by 
the attempt to shew that at such a sacrifice it is not 
the real interest, even of Russian ambition, to in-^ 
fluence or overawe its neighbours. As regards the 
second, it must be remembered that^ although the 
cost of the soldier in Russia averages, per annum, 
only about 5/., in Prussia 10/., in France 15/., and 
in England 25/.; the soldier of Prussia and of France 
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is a defensive, and therefore may be considered a ne- 
cessary instrument; the destination of the Russian 
soldier is offensive, he is therefore a superfluity. It 
may be true that one English foot soldier costs 
nearly as much as five Russian. But if five or six 
Russians are maintained for one, the positive outlay 
is still greater : comparatively, Russia can six times 
less afford it. 

If, in the estimation taken of European soldiers, 
we are to calculate the cost of labour, and not the 
rate of wages, more work is done for a given price 
by the English soldier, than by any in the world. 
Russia most strongly exemplifies the paradoxical 
truth which so many continental states more or less 
demonstrate — namely, how dear the low priced sol" 
dier may be. 

The real strength of Russia, if, ^^tumingher swords 
into ploughshares,^' she would fill her coffers, when- 
ever roused to action, would lie in twenty millions of 
Muscovite peasants, from whom she would draw any 
number required of such soldiers as we have des- 
cribed ; as it is, she wants both officers to command 
them and funds to set large armies in motion, and 
if she possessed the funds, a class to whom she could 
intrust the proper application of them. This class 
she has yet to form, because it does not exist within 
her dominions. The means which must be taken to 
form it, would require a change in the spirit which 
renders her government so justly odious to civilized 
Europe, and at the same time it is a query if they 
would not necessarily lead to her dismemberment. 
Her strength would lie in half a million of cavaliers. 
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whom she might form into an overwhelming mass of 
excellent cavalry, — were not these^ for the same rea- 
sons, more difficult to move than her infantry. 

In short, if Russia had one tithe of the wealth, or 
if she could dispose of the services of such trust- 
worthy servants as the government of England can 
command, the most attentive meditation on the 
subject could discover no human obstacle which 
could eventually arrest the universal spread of her 
dominion. But as she cannot do so, the strength 
of this gigantic body, whose nerves want, and must 
continue wanting, vigour to set in motion that vast 
muscular power which it is fearful to contemplate 
whilst the giant is in repose, is in reality very limited, 
and she can only become formidable by the fears of 
Europe, its apathy, disunion, and the effect of her 
Machiavelian policy working skilfully upon these. 
Her actual military strength has, in point of fact,^ 
diminished ; for it is questionable, in the opinion of 
those who have studied it, whether she could now 
send forth an army as powerful (the author does not 
mean in point of numbers) as that which overran the 
north of Italy half a century ago. 

If we now retrace as briefly as possible the mili- 
tary history of Russia, we shall find the comfirmation 
of many assertions which may have appeared novel 
and startling in the foregoing pages. Before the reign 
of Peter we find the Muscovite people giving evi- 
dence, through a long course of centuries, of being 
a race not very martially inclined. They appear 
only to have owed their national existence to their 
numbers, and the bond of a religion differing from 
that of all their neighbours, which bound them 

K 3 
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together ; for they appear never to have been able 
to defend it otherwise than by a passive and inert 
resistance, and a tenacity of life which endured 
longer than the aggressions of their enemies. We 
find their country constantly overrun by handfuls of 
of Poles and Swedes, or by invasions of Tartars. 

Previously to that epoch we find the Strelitzes, the 
flower of their army, cruel and turbulent, but never 
brave. This body, which rendered itself so formidable 
to the tsars, and played so often the part of the Prse- 
torian guards of Rome, of the Mamelukes of Egypt, 
and of the Turkish janissaries, was, however, very 
different from them in its constitution, its pay being 
nominal, (five shillings per annum,) but having the 
monopoly of commercial privileges. They were 
equally terrible to their sovereigns and the people. 
Every page of Russian history is fiill of their 
seditions, and the arsenals of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow still contain the cars armed with scythes, 
like those of the ancient Britons, with which they 
were wont to clear the streets of the populace. At 
Narva they fled, with the rest of the army, 80,000 
strong, posted behind retrenchments, and protected 
by one himdred pieces of cannon, before the attack 
of 8000 Swedes. When they afterwards revolted 
against Peter, they made a feeble resistance against 
the handful of regulars of General Gordon, though 
fighting for their very lives. 

As long as anything depended on individual 
courage, we see the Russian troops cutting a very 
sorry figure. But the scene soon changes ; with 
the introduction of European discipline a new era 
commences for the Russian arms. At Pultava, 
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although it is true the Muscovites were three times 
the number of their adversaries, that they were 
intrenched, and supported by 140 pieces of cannon, 
against an enemy who had none ; though their forts 
were carried ; though their cavalry was routed ; we 
see the masses of the Rmsian infantry acting for the 
first time, and deciding the victory ; which, although 
won against a worn-out and inferior army, and a 
leader carried to battle on a brancard, was not the 
less a glorious one, when we consider that the army 
defeated was the Swedish, and its leader Charles the 
Twelfth. 

From this time forward, we begin to find the Rus- 
sian armies playing an important part in Europe. A 
few years after, under the Danish Marshal Munich, 
we find them already placing the crown of Poland on 
the head of Augustus. But although their discipline 
rendered them formidable in Europe, the campaign 
of Munich against the Turks and Tartars shews that 
no personal valour animated his troops. He found 
so many falling sick to avoid encountering the dan- 
gers of the Southern Steppes, that he resorted to the 
most barbarous means to strike terror into the 
breasts of these truants. We read of his causing 
soldiers who had fallen ill to be buried alive in the 
front of his army, and of his chaining general 
officers to the guns upon the march. At the storm- 
ing of Ochacow we find him obliged to turn his 
cannon against his own troops, to make them enter 
the breach. Yet these were the very troops whose 
disciplined and steady masses nothing in Poland 
could oppose. 

In the next reign, 1757 and 1758, the Russian 
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annies ; first under Apraxin, and then under Fermer 
and Soltikoffy are opposed to those of Frederick the 
Second of Prussia; a man who nearly a hundred 
years ago had brought the military art in all its 
branches almost to what it is at the present day, and 
who first knew really the use of artillery in the field ; 
and we find the greatest general of hb age always 
baffled or defeated by the steadiness of the Musco- 
vites, whose leaders neither knew how to manoeuvre 
during the battle, nor to take advantage of victory 
afterwards ; always carefully imitating, (as the Rus- 
sian generals have done so often since,) the dispo- 
sition of Peter at Pultava, without any regard to the 
peculiarities of the field on which they fought, and 
never making one movement which was worthy of 
the monarch against whom they fought^ or which did 
not display their ignorance or timidity^ excepting 
that by which Soltikoflf effected his junction with 
the Austrian generals, Laudon and Haddick. Where 
all the skill was on one side, the success on the other, 
— a success which did not vary under three suc- 
cessive generals — the fact speaks volumes for the 
excellence of the Russian armies ; and yet, under 
Munich, they had shewn that individual valour had 
a very small share in this excellence. 

In the reign of Catherine, one of her armies of 
17^000 men, headed by Romantzow, defeated a pro- 
digious force of Turks and Tartars ; and about this 
time arose a leader for her troops, whose genius, com- 
prehending at once their peculiar character, enabled 
him to make the utmost of it — Suwarrow, whom 
posterity has learned to regard as a mixture of the 
soldier, the monster, and the buffoon. Brought up 
in the career of arms from his youth, and endowed 
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with that degree of unerring sagacity and inflexibility 
of resolution which cannot fail to lead tq greatness; 
and well aware^ from his long military experience^ of 
what is most required in war ; he conceived the idea 
of working on the religious fanaticism and the super* 
stition of the Russian soldier. He found that hitherto 
his most valuable quaUties were fortitude and obe- 
dience, and a steadiness which was the result of fear-» 
ing more to disobey his superiors than the danger 
which surrounded him., Suwarrow succeeded in in- 
fusing into him a more lively principle of action, in 
inspiring him with a belief in the sanctity of his 
cause, which led with many to a contempt of death, 
which fanaticism is as likely to give rise to in the 
timid as in the bold ; and in animating all with a 
superstitious confidence in himself, as the man called 
to conquer, and chosen by the Almighty Will to lead 
them to victory. He attracted the attention of the 
army by innumerable eccentricities and buffooneries, 
and to become a conqueror he consented to be re- 
garded by his soldiers as half an idiot ; but an idiot 
inspired by Heaven to lead its chosen people against 
the Turkish infidel, and the impious republican of 
France, who had denied his God. To all his most 
skilful movements he affected to give an air of chance, 
or rather of fatality ; for he foresaw that, whatever 
his success, if attributed to its real cause, the soldier 
would never have had the same confidence in the 
infallibility of his miUtary genius as in the infalli- 
bility of Heaven, which was supposed to guide him. 
On a cold winter's day, this general has been known, 
after giving the order to march, by imitating the 
crowing of the cock, to mount on the bare back 
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of a horse, with no other clothing than his shirt, and 
to lead his troops against the enemy. For years he 
bad never carried watch or money about his person ; 
when he slept beneath a roof, it was on straw, and 
with all the windows open ; while drilling the troops, 
he dined on a cmst of their black bread ; and the 
field-marshal of imperial armies was seen for whole 
days teaching his recruits their exercise, in his shirt 
sleeves, as if he had no duty more important to 
attend to. He was the Junius Brutus-^not of 
ireedom, but of ambition. 

If Suwarrow made his warriors by turns tremble 
at his severity, and laugh at his buffoonery, it was 
evident that he also knew how to make them fight. 
Under his command, the two most dreadful assaults 
took place which modem history records, — those of 
Ismail and of the suburb of Praga ; and the same 
army which twenty years before could only be forced 
by batteries of cannon in their rear, to assault the 
feeble walls of Ochacow, is seen carrying at the point 
of the bayonet fortifications containing armies within 
almost as powerful as those attacking them from 
without, and at an expense of life which renders them 
unparalleled in history. In Poland, in Italy, and in 
Switzerland, during his wars, the Russian soldiers 
shewed an individual gallantry which they had never 
before been known to display ; they never surren- 
dered, though surrounded, but died embracing the 
image of their saint, which was attached in an amulet 
to their necks. In these men, the republicans met 
with adversaries animated with an enthusiasm equal 
to their own, and whose leader was endowed 
with a degree of boldness, of prudence, and a con- 
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summate skill, which turned the balance in their 
fevour, and led them from victory to victory, until 
the defeat of the detached army of Khorsakof obhged 
Suwarrow to make that remarkable retreat before 
Massena which crowned his military reputation, and 
left his veterans the right to boast — as we have 
heard some of them do — that Suwarrow was never 
either cold^ afraid, or defeated. 

Suwarrow^s career was, on the whole, so brilliant 
and so successful, that one cannot but regret that his 
extraordinary abilities should not have been devoted 
to a nobler cause. After his Turkish campaigns, he 
conquered Poland, although defended by the most 
able of her patriots— Kosciusko— ^the friend and com- 
panion in arms of Washington, — the man who, with 
six thousand Poles, withstood the assault of the whole 
Rusisian army on one occasion, and whose talents 
would probably have insured the independence of his 
country, had he not been opposed by a genius which, 
although the genius of rapine and conquest, was still 
more mighty than his own. At the moment that 
the Prussians had been forced to raise the siege of 
Warsaw, when fortune was beginning to favour the 
Polish arms, and the approaching winter would shortly 
have rendered all the roads impassable to the invading 
armies, — after a most obstinate struggle, we find the 
army of the Polish hero defeated, and himself made 
prisoner upon the field, losing with his own liberty 
the liberty of Poland. 

In his subsequent campaigns in Italy, Suwarrow 
had to contend with the most successful troops in 
Europe, commanded by the most skilful generals of 
their time. In a series of hard-fought battles against 
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Moreau and Macdonald, he defeated and drove 
them before him, — not by dint of superior numbers 
or Austrian co-operation, as the French historians 
would disingenuously insinuate ; for the reverse was 
often the case — that is to say, that, including the 
Austrians, he was in most instances inferior in force 
to the republicans, and that the Austrians, dis- 
couraged by incessant defeat, were despised both by 
their allies and their enemies. At Novi, in a san- 
guinary battle, he defeated the young and hopeful 
general of the republic, Joubert, who never quitted 
that fatal field. Weakened by a long succession of 
bloody combats, in which he had fought his way 
always victorious, he crossed the Alps, to effect in 
Switzerland a junction with the reinforcing army 
which Khorsakof had led from Russia, and with the 
aid of which he proposed to carry the war upon the 
territory of the republic. But Khorsakof proved the 
Asdrubal of the Muscovite Hannibal ; for, instead 
of bringing him the addition he had expected to his 
strength, he arrived in his camp as a fugitive, 
leading after him the wretched wreck of the defeat 
of Zurich. 

This battle, in which the difference of the Russian 
leaders was throughout apparent, shewed also strik- 
ingly the peculiar spirit of the Russian soldier of 
that date. Broken up, and divided into small 
groups, they were mostly cut down without surren- 
dering, and muttering their prayers when isolated, 
defended themselves till the last gasp. After the 
masterly retreat Suwarrow made, when checked by 
this disaster, which it never lay in his power to have 
controlled, he was recalled, and died in disgrace. 
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after nearly half a century of uninterrupted suc- 
cesses. 

Suwarrow, instead of being the roughs untutored^ 
and semi-barbarous soldier^ which he did everything 
to make himself appear, or the monster of cruelty 
which the popular tradition of Western Europe 
represents him, was a man of liberal education, of 
subtle and sagacious mind, and whose persevering 
cunning induced him to play all his life, before the 
public, the singular part which he had thought 
proper to act. The habits of the character he had 
assumed had grown upon him: he had so long 
feigned the buffoon, the punster, and the man acting 
by impulse, that even all his communications with 
his sovereigns bore the impress of his grotesque 
originality ; and Catherine and her Court found in 
the captor of Ismail and of Praga, and in the con-* 
queror of Poland, an obscene jester and a guard- 
house wit ; until, casting aside this garment of folly, 
in the council he proved himself the eloquent politi- 
cian, and the far-seeing statesman, as well as the 
sagacious soldier, and the man of execution. When 
campaigning in Italy, Suwarrow, who was supposed 
to be as ignorant as his soldiers, was opening a 
correspondence with the Vendean insurgents in the 
west of France, to whom he wrote with his own 
hand, in the French language; and he owed not a 
little of his success in Italy to his policy. 

That Suwarrow was, like other great captains, 
heedless of bloodshed in the field, and reckless of 
human life, is undeniable ; but he never, throughout 
his career, committed any act of more wanton cruelty 
than any other of the generals of his time, whose 
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oonduct posterity has never thought of branding 
with this vice. It is true, a prodigious massacre 
took place at the storming of Ismail ; and on a 
similar occasion his troops put mercilessly to the 
sword ten thousand of the inhabitants and of the 
defenders of the suburbs of Warsaw. But this is 
one of the dreadful laws of war, which, when a place 
is taken by assault, the victorious soldiers seldom 
fail enforcing, and which many years after we find 
die Duke of Wellington unable to prevent his men 
from carrying into execution in all its most sangui- 
nary horrors at the taking of St. Sebastian, against 
die friendly Spanish population within it. He is 
reproached with quietly taking a bath whilst the 
massacre was going on in the streets of Praga^ and 
with having, whilst the Turkish city was paying the 
same fearful penalty, penned to the Empress Cathe- 
rine an account of his success, in the well-known 
laconic epistle, consisting of two doggrel rhymes, 
which translate literally — 

Glory to God, and j(lory unto you ! 
The fort is taken, and I am in it — too ! 

But these acts prove only indiflFerence in Su war- 
row to the suflFering around him — an indiflFerence 
which must be pretty general amongst those who 
mingle in such scenes, but argues no wanton delight 
in it. His address to the empress, which Byron 
cites as so blasphemous, is no more so than the Te 
Deums and thanksgivings by which the Almighty is 
so impiously insulted^ after every successful scene of 
murder and butchery, by nations far more civilized. 
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atid which profess to be the enlightened followers of 
the mild doctrines of that Christ who ordered Petef 
to put up the sword of aggression, and who com-^ 
manded his disciples, when they received a buffet on 
one cheek, to turn their other meekly towards their 
enemy. When the deputies from Warsaw came to 
Suwarrow, whilst the sack of the suburb was pro- 
ceeding, having obtained the terms of surrender which 
they proposed for the city — ^viz., that the lives and 
property of its inhabitants should be spared — they 
were hurriedly departing, when Suwarrow called them 
back : " You have forgotten,'^ he said, ^ to stipulate 
an amnesty for the past ; I grant it you.'' 

In the course of his campaigns in Poland, Suwar- 
row performed several generous acts, such as sending 
bis own surgeon into a fort he was besieging, to 
attend to the commander, and curing a wounded 
officer of the hostile army in his own camp, and then 
giving him his liberty. That he held too cheaply 
human hfe to have spared it, where he could forward 
the execution of his projects, can be no more 
doubted of him than of most of the generals of his 
epoch ; but we have in vain searched his history to 
find any acts which would shew the innate barbarity 
with which his conduct has been stigmatized ; and 
we have fallen on a few actions, scattered through the 
pages of that turbulent life, which rather tend to 
prove the contrary. 

After Suwarrow, we perceive the Russian armies 
more numerous on every field of battle, but far 
degenerated from what they had been under his com- 
mand. At Austerlitz, under Koutousoff, who com- 
mits innumerable blunders during the battle, though 
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eighty thousand strongs they are signally defeated* 
If their obstinacy rendered the battle much longer 
undecided than those of Wagram or of Jena, and if 
it was gained by the evident superiority of Napo- 
leon^s genius, the Russian soldiers no longer shewed 
the same individual recklessness and enthusiasm 
which in the previous campaigns so animated them 
to fight to the last ; for, if we do not perceive them 
throwing down their arms by brigades and divisions, 
according to the pusillanimous example of their 
German allies, still nineteen thousand Russians sur- 
render to the victor on the field. 

After the utter defeat and dispersion of the Prus- 
sians at Jena and Auerstadt, the Russian armies 
which had advanced to their assistance are driven 
before the French at Czamow, Mohrungen, Pultusk, 
and Golymin, but never signally beaten ; at Eylau, 
a drawn battle is the result of a sanguinary engage- 
ment ; and in the following spring, with great loss, 
and after a hotly-contested fight, the armies of Na- 
poleon again conquer the Russians at Friedland. In 
Turkey, a Russian army, under Bragation, is defeated 
by the Turkish vizir, with a loss of ten thousand 
men. In the next great engagement, the Russians 
force the Turkish camp at Schoumla. In the 
memorable invasion of the Muscovite empire by 
Napoleon, we see nothing but indecision in the 
generals of her armies : and with the exception in a 
few of the movements of DoctouroflF and Bragation, 
a descendant of the kings of Georgia, we look in 
vain for any bold or clever combination. 

At last, however, means were found to arouse the 
ous fanaticism of the peasantry of the army. 
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Koutousoff, the vanquished of Austerlitz, but one of 
the national party, and a man who was wisely an 
advocate for taking advantage of the fervid enthu- 
siasm existing in the ranks of the soldiery by leading 
them to battle, was appointed to the command. 
The result was the battle of Borodino, the most 
obstinate and sanguinary of any which took place 
during all the wars of the last century ; and it was 
rendered so by the fanatical excitement of the 
Russian troops, and of the newly-embodied peasantry 
marching in their first fight with the resolution of 
those who seek for martyrdom, against opponents 
who were represented as the desecrators of their 
churches, and the enemies of their creed. This 
spirit, aroused by the artful policy of government, 
and confirmed by the sight of their own villages 
smoking around the track of the invaders, could at 
this period only have been awakened under similar 
circumstances; it rendered the raw recruit more 
formidable in that memorable contest than the old 
veteran, because he had drank more deeply of the 
patriotic and superstitious inspiration. If the efforts 
of the Russian army were not crowned with success, 
we must remember that they fought against the 
most select and imposing force which the French 
conqueror had ever collected together, and that he 
purchased his victory so dearly, that like that of 
Pyrrhus against the Romans, it was palpable that 
another such must have undone him. 

This was the last field very glorious to the Russian 
arms. When the tide of war turned, and flowed 
back from the ruins of Moscow to the walls of Paris, 
in the innumerable combats which led to this revul- 
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sion^ihe French annies, discouraged and oyermatched 
by overwhelming numbers, proved indubitably that 
they would easily have triumphed singly over any 
of the continental allies, whose union rendered them 
too powerful for their shattered strength. The 
Russian troops, though still the most formidable of 
the coalition, were no longer the same as in die 
reign of Catherine and Paul^ or else the armies of 
Napoleon's declining empire must have been superior 
to those of the young republic ; which latter is a 
position that no one who has examined the subject 
will venture to assume. 

The pages of Danilefsky, the late aide-de-camp of 
the Emperor Alexander, and the historian of his 
campaigns, furnish us a graphic, modest, and strik- 
ingly impartial account of this interesting war — an 
example of impartiality one would little expect a 
Russian general to set to military historians^ and 
which it is a pity that he has not adhered to in all 
that relates to the emperor, his benefactor, on whose 
conduct his gratitude showers incessantly enthusi- 
astic encomiums ; although it must be added that 
this adulation of a man who is now only dust and 
ashes, if it shews that he has allowed his personal 
feelings to warp his private judgment, has at least 
none of the meanness of servility, and probably is 
bestowed in all the sincerity of truth, because the 
author is now in a kind of honourable disgrace with 
the present court, to which these lavish praises on 
his late sovereign have contributed. 

We next find the Russians engaged in the Turkish 
war of 1 828. They cross the frontier with 163,000 
men. During the course of this campaign^ the Turks 
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shew on every occasion how their spirit, which ani^ 
mated them even in their last wars, has died away ; 
they scarcely make one bold attempt in the field 
against their invaders ; they appear to trust for their 
defence to rudely fortified towns, pestilence, climate, 
and that Providence which the Islamites seem of 
late years to forget, vouchsafes to assist only those 
who will attempt to help themselves. Before the 
small irregularly fortified town of Brailow, we find, 
for many weeks, all the efibrts of the Russian army 
failing to reduce it; under the eye of the Grand 
Duke Michael, they endeavour to storm its walls, 
they are beaten back, and the garrison at last capitu- 
lates. The Emperor Nicholas commanded in person 
his army, which meets the Turkish forces near Bou- 
lanlouk ; but all its efforts can only force them to 
retire to the circumvallation of their camp. Here 
the Russians do not venture to attack them. Varna 
is besieged for nine weeks, and Youssouf, who 
commands the fort, only gives it up to Russian gold ; 
he retires into Russia; he receives a pension from 
the emperor ; and it is only long after the peace that 
the Porte is obliged, at the demand of his victor, to 
receive back the traitor. 

Let us contrast this with the campaigns of Suwar- 
row and Romantzow, who never united one-fourth 
of these forces in the field, against Turkish armies 
more warlike and more numerous ; yet Suwarrow is 
seen storming the strong, well-garrisoned, and des- 
perately defended Ismail, when, in 1828, the army 
of Nicholas cannot carry the feeble walls of Brailow, 
neither can it succeed in defeating, in an open field, 
those very Turks whom Romantzow attacked in 
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their own intrenched camp, when with his small 
army he defeated the vizier, with 120,000 men. 

The war proceeded as it had began ; the Russians 
repulsed the Turks at Tchorlau and at Schoumla, 
without being able to defeat them, at a prodigious 
loss of men, and without obtaining one single ad- 
vantage. The inanity of their adversaries still allows 
them to advance. The next campaign opens with 
the Russians, under Diebitch, and the commander 
of the Turkish army, Reschid Pacha, takes the field 
with only 30,000 regulars, and some 60,000 irregu- 
lars, consisting of undisciplined and ill-armed vaga- 
bonds of every description. The decay of the 
power of the Ottoman empire, and her enfeebled 
condition, require no comment, when we find that 
this was all the force her utmost efforts could bring 
together in such an exigency. Near Devno, at Yeni 
Bazar, the demoralized Ottoman army easily gives 
way. At Koutefcha they make a more spirited 
resistance; they are defeated, but the turn of a 
straw would have decided the affair in their favour, 
to the destruction of the Giaours. Diebitch crosses 
the Balkan, and advances on Adrianople, which he 
occupies, and the panic of the Turks induces them 
to sue for peace, at the very moment when the effect 
of fatigues and disease, produced partly by the 
unfitness of the Russian soldiers to contend with 
these disadvantages, and partly by the incurable vice 
of the administration of the army, had so far enfeebled 
the invaders, that their position had become highly 
critical. The successes of Paskevitch in Asia, owing 
to his own activity and talent, and the ineffectual 
measures taken to oppose his advance, by striking 
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terror into the councils of the Porte, there is every 
reason to believe, alone changed into a triumph the 
disasters which awaited Diebitch Zabalkansky 
(Grosser of the Balkan). Of 40,000 men who 
crossed the Balkan with Diebitch, a third were lying 
sick a few weeks after. Of the troops drawn from 
the interior of Russia, aiid marched towards the 
Turkish frontier, 120,000 had melted away upon the 
road; of those who entered the Turkish territory, 
in Europe and Asia, during the two campaigns, 
150,000 perished from fatigue and pestilence, and 
25,000 by the sword. 

The Polish revolution, in 1830, next led to the 
invasion of Poland by an army of 130,000 Russians 
under Diebitch Zabalkansky. At this time the pre* 
dilection which Nicholas has always evinced for the 
Germans was so strong, that three-fourths of the chiefs 
of his forces, including Diebitch their commander, 
were Germans, and the names of Pahlen, Toll, Geis- 
mar, Sacken, Rudiger, Rosen, and many more, at* 
tested a partiality highly offensive to the Russians* 
The Poles, who were never able to muster above 
30,000 regulars altogether, or more than 50,000 men , 
including every species of auxiliaries, upon one field, 
fought with characteristic gallantry; at Gobie and 
Okouniew they retired, after a desperate resistance, 
before an immense numerical superiority. The battle 
of Wawre lasted two days ; after a sanguinary com- 
bat, both armies retained their positions, though the 
Russians had 70,000 men upon the field against 
45,000 of their adversaries. 

The Russian army was now increased to 200,000 
men, besides reserve corps, which placed these effec- 
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tively at the disposal of Diebitch. At Seroczyn, 
Geismar was defeated by Dwemicki, and at the battle 
of Grochow, victory seemed at first to declare for 
the Russians ; for a moment, it was supposed that 
Diebitch would have taken possession of Praga, the 
suburb of the capital, but after a desperate struggle, 
he was repulsed and forced to retire. Geismar and 
Rosen were defeated by Skrzynecki before War- 
saw with considerable loss, and again at Kostrzyn^ 
and at Ingani^. After many such indecisive affairs, 
we find the Poles defeated at Ostrolenka, and obliged 
to retreat on Warsaw ; but, notwithstanding, Diebitch 
could effect nothing decisive, till death, either by 
poison, or firom natural causes, removed him from the 
scene of strife, and Paskevitch, the favourite of the 
Muscovite party took the command. 

The Poles, who had lost the flower of their army in 
successive battles, who were disunited among them- 
selves, and without confidence in their leaders, after 
the battle of Warsaw, were forced to yield to the over- 
whelming numbers of the Russian army, and the bold- 
ness and skill displayed by its new leader. Unhappy 
Poland was again erased from the Ust of independent 
nations — her children reduced to slavery, except those 
few whose miserable exile still excites the compassion, 
as their conduct excited the admiration, of the world. 
But what, let us ask, would these modern Russian 
armies, which notwithstanding all these advantages 
had so much diflSculty in subduing the Poles, have 
done, had their numbers been reduced to those of 
Suwarrow's forces, or had they had a Kosciusko to 
contend with ? 

From the retrospection of the military annals of this 
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ambitious power, amidst the accounts of fearful waste 
of human life, we may thus deduce this consoling 
fact, that the armies of Russia are no longer what 
they were, and that if they are still to be dreaded, 
they have grown no stronger as they have increased 
in size, but rather the reverse, like a venomous plant 
in the close air of a hot-house, where its sudden 
growth has only weakened the amount of its poison. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE NATT OF EU8SIA« 

The naval power of Russia, in itself unimportant, 
has some claims on the interest of a British reader, 
from the eridence which its very r^;ulations, and a 
contemplation of the general policy of the Russian 
cabinet, affords us, that its government entertains 
the intention of seriously employing it, for the first 
time, against that of Great Britain. 

If we consider the present relative condition of the 
maritime power and resources of all nations, and the 
vast changes which the introduction of steam naviga- 
tion has effected in the naval art, we are impressed, 
Istly, with the conviction that the superiority of 
England's power upon the seas over all the nations 
of the world has never been so great as at the present 
time; 2nd]y, with that of the change which has 
taken place in the relative importance of naval supre- 
macy, of which the effects, formerly limited, now entail 
the speedy and utter destruction of the adversary 
forced to acknowledge it. Up to the last wars a 
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conquered navy, though conquered, remained still for- 
midable — still occupying the powerful fleets of its vic- 
torious antagonist to watch it for years in the harbour 
in which it had taken refuge, and though vanquished 
seldom entirely crushed, or even rendered harmless. 
The author believes it, in fact, to be the generally 
received opinion of those untrammelled by preju- 
dices, who have carefully Investigated the subject, 
that in the present state of the arts of navigation and 
destruction, whichever power asserts its incontroverti- 
ble superiority at sea, will, in a brief space, be not 
only supreme, but alone, and leave, in a few months, 
no hostile flag in rivalry on any of the waters of the 
ocean. 

Steam, the use of hollow shot, and the perfection 
daily attained in concentrating the fire of broadsides, 
have rendered utterly insecure those fort-protected 
harbours in which the vanquished fleet found certain 
refuge, but in which they are now in no more security 
than the rabbit in its burrow from the inroad of the 
ferret. What wind or current can prevent the pur- 
suer from steaming rapidly up, or being towed up by 
his innumerable steamqr sea-horses? What land 
defences cannot, at the present day, be silenced or 
crumbled by the thunder of ships* batteries, when 
once brought to bear upon them ? And this is to 
say nothing of the vast additional capabilities of 
steam mechanism to purposes merely destructive, 
when coupled with the substitution of iron for oak 
— iron which, stronger than oak, may be made in 
honey-combed compartments more buoyant than 
cork — means yet undeveloped, from the fact of their 
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greater applicability to the arts of war than to those 
of peace. 

The past history of nations furnishes us with ex- 
amples, where the less powerful or least successful 
of two adverse navies has proved, in the long run, 
even more advantageous than its victorious rival to 
the interests of the nation to which it belonged ; but 
their future history will have no such anomalies to 
record, for, from the present time, it is evident that 
any nation struggling with a great maritime power 
to which it is widely inferior, will find its navy not 
comparitively, but utterly useless. This fact, as well 
as that of the hopeless inferiority of any of the 
most powerful foreign nations in a naval struggle 
with the sea-might of Great Britain, is forcibly im- 
pressed on the master minds, and what we must 
venture to call the ^^ directing intelligences'' of 
these countries, although they may not always care 
to admit these convictions. 

Without losing sight of the superior excellence of 
Danish, Dutch, and Swedish seamen over any other 
excepting our own, we may assume that there are 
only three other nations which, from the magnitude 
of their armaments, or the extent of their resources, 
are usually considered as maritime powers^ however 
little they may be entitled to the epithet of Maritime 
States — France, Russia, and the United States. 

It will be in the recollection of most of our 
readers, when war with the United States was last 
canvassed in England, and trumpeted forth with hot 
eagerness in the former country, how France, with 
which we were on terms of greater amity and cor- 
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diality than we had been for centuries (and towards 
which all animosities and prejudices in our own 
population had long subsided,) rose as one man, 
uniting all her parties to join in the insensate cry, 
" that the hour of war with England and retribution 
against her was arrived/' This feeling was not alone 
the blind hatred of the ignorant, whose passions had 
been casually or artfully inflamed, but was shared 
by the mass of her statesmen, her orators, and 
generally of her talent, and took its rise with them 
from the conviction that in the event of war between 
Great Britain and the unaided States of North. 
America, in the latter a presumptive ally must be 
destroyed, whose strength, united to that of France, 
might, in the hour of need, have enabled her to 
cope with that of Great Britain on the ocean. 

Since even the preceding pages have been in the 
press, a pamphlet has appeared by the Prince de 
Joinville, which may be considered as fresh evidence 
of the preponderance of this insane war-party. He . 
imagines the event of war with England, points out 
the necessity of increasing the steam navy of France, 
and dwells on the injuries it may inflict upon Great 
Britain. He commences— > 

" Taking therefore a state of war as the base of 
my reasoning, I shall pick out a case which will 
elucidate my thoughts; and I will suppose .France 
obliged to defend herself against the most powerful 
of maritime powers — that is, against England. 
Having stated this, and proceeding according to this 
plan, but always reasoning in the abstract, and by 
way of hypothesis, I now enter into my subject. 

"Who can doubt," continues our author, "but 
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that with a steam nayy strongly organised, we have 
the means of inflicting on our enemies' coasts losses 
and snffierings miknown to a nation which has never 
felt the miseries that war brings in its train ? And 
at the close of these miseries England would suffer 
from another eril to which she is equally a stranger — 
that of lost confidence. The riches accumulated on 
her coasts, and in her ports, would have ceased to be 
placed in security." 

Supposing him to have acted (as he has osten»bly 
done) against the wishes of his fiither, the Prince de 
Joinville is too well informed, or, at least, too well 
advised, to have thrown himself into the arms of any 
party which was not a powerful one ; but it is more 
than probable that the influence which Louis PhiUppe 
exercises over his family would never have allowed, 
unless he had approved, the publication of this 
rallying cry from any of its members ? Thoroughly 
acquainted as he has shewn himself with the best 
interests of his country, it is not meant to be in- 
sinuated that Louis Philippe is an advocate for war 
with England— far from it ; perhaps no man in his 
situation could have been willing — no man able to 
do more to prevent it ; — but this able politician is 
determined to ride the gathering storm whenever he 
shall not be able to allay it. If he dreads that the 
war-party may obtain the ascendancy, it is better for 
the interests of his bouse (and it may be added, that 
it will probably be none the worse for the interests 
of humanity) that some branch of his own family 
should endeavour to direct its fury, and at least, 
thus divert the popular fury from sweeping it 
away. 
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An idea analogous to that entertained by a power- 
ful party in France, it can hardly be doubted, also 
animates the policy of the Russian cabinet ; and, at 
least, France and Russia consider both themselves 
and the United States, as far as regards their 
maritime power, like the divided rods of the lictor 
in the Roman allegory, which united, they hope, 
may baffle the strength of England, but which 
separately she may snap asunder at her pleasure. 
If the hope of successfully measuring even the united 
naval strength of these powers against that of Great 
Britain be, as we believe it, fallacious, we must admit 
that the more just the appreciation of her strength 
by them, the more imperiously their policy will dic- 
tate the expediency, whenever one of them is engaged 
with the leviathan sea power of England, of not 
neglecting an opportunity of assailing it, which will 
never occur again so favourably when one of them 
is destroyed. Between following, in the present 
state of maritime aflfairs, this line of conduct, when- 
ever the prejudice and ignorance of a national 
majority in France, or the United States, may force 
the statesmen of these countries into a war, and that 
of abandoning all idea of cultivating navies before 
the vast ascendancy of England, we must confess 
that no alternative is reasonable. 

England must, therefore, look forward to the pro- 
bability, in assailing either of these three nations, to 
being assailed by all of them, and involved in a 
struggle which will decide the empire of the watery 
world. With regard to its results — we have, on the 
one hand, France with her immense inferiority of 
seamen j we have the United States, our rebellious 
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firstborn, the flesh of our flesh and blood of our 
blood, nearest to us in resources, superior to us in 
energy, but almost withoui a native saUor^ and little 
likely for half a century to possess any but such as 
they now employ — men seduced by high wages from 
our own flag, and whose services — a matter of pur- 
chase—our superior capital would always enable us, 
when worth while, to purchase back by outbidding 
their employers.* 

These sturdy republicans — comparatively without 
a sea steamer or a native seaman — are yet the most 
formidable of our antagonists, by reason of the &ci- 
lities the numerous works employed to construct her 
countless lake and river boats and locomotives afibrd 
for building steam-boats. 

We have Russia, with her fleets numerically large, 
but whose deplorable weakness and contemptible 
condition it is our purpose to describe. 

On the other hand, we have Great Britain, with 
treble the amount of sailors (not men-of-war^s men) 
of these three nations combined ; a land which could 
put to sea, if required, four times the number of 
steamers of all the world combined, and who, if her 
people chose, alone of all the world could find the 
funds to equip such gigantic armaments. 

Confident as any comparison of our naval re- 

♦ All acquainted with the subject are aware that the compa- 
ratively high remuneration afforded in the United States to all 
manual labour on lands prevents any native American from 
serving as a man before the mast ; nearly all American sailors 
are therefore mates, officers, or shareholders. They are equally 
aware that although their fresh-water steam-boats are so nu- 
merous, their sea boats may be reckoned by tens. 
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sources, if even we compare them with those of the' 
united world, must leave us of our strength, it should 
not blind us to the probabilities of its being assailed. 
The fortunate discovery of steam to a land of inex- 
haustible coal, and iron, and industry, and a proud 
pre-eminence to start with in this new cai*eer, must 
give her, by the natural course of things, the un- 
divided empire of the waves ; where she has been 
the proud arbitress, she must become the sole and 
absolute mistress. But it is not to be expected that 
the rest of the world will let their share of the ocean's 
empire, which they see daily escaping from them, be 
usurped without one last blow to retain it. It cannot 
be expected that they will bow to the inevitable fate 
of which the future offers the prospect, whilst their 
sanguine hopes may still see in their united energy a 
last chance of averting it. 

We who feel in England that we have made even 
greater progress in the universal appreciation of 
human rights, and, consequently, in cosmopolitan 
feeling, than we have in the positive and utilitarian 
sciences, cannot but regret that France, the Athens 
of our modern Rome, with which our real interests, 
once opposed, in the future, like two diverging lines, 
can never come in contact, should force on us a 
fruitless war, bootless to herself and injurious to us 
in common with humanity, by arousing fresh en- 
mities, and checking that civihzation and enlighten- 
ment to the progress of which the union of these 
nations is so essential, and to which the genius, the 
talent, and the learning of her children so power- 
fully contribute, — we may regret, but we cannot be 
surprised at, such an eventuality. We may lament 
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wad, firoon wbon it has an eqsd teadencr to oonoeid 
wiy htiWe trgdM, and actii^ the mcwemdiij od a 
tean^edocated natioii, wliere an ignomit man is as 
searee as a weD-edocated one. Education, as ve 
hare too often cxperienoed, aets sometimes in the 
in r e r se ratio of tbose medicines which, taken in 
huge quantities, are poiaonoas; education being 
poisonous onl J in the smaller doses, medicinal in the 
krge. 

Let us not, howerer, be understood as guilty g( 
the saoikge of adrancing an argument i^ainst the 
qnread of knowledge ; tot it is obvious that the small 
dose must be taken before the larger one, of which 
we must all acknowledge the efficacy and merit. 
We may r^et that war may arise, which, without 
benefiting humanity, will, for so many years, retard 
the prosperity of a young and thriving people. But 
we must acknowledge that predispositions to it exist 
in the envy, vanity, and ignorance of its democracy, 
no less than in the wounded pride of the Frendi 
people, to whom we, the conquerors in a Titanic 
struggle which afforded them an ample harvest of 
glory, extend the hand of fellowship, willing as such 
to bury in oblivion injuries which, as the conquered, 
we might still as surely and acutely feel. 

This feeling it has not been the lightest task of 
the statesmen of these nations to restrain ; but it is 
unfortunately obvious that the bold and unscrupu- 
lous politician, when a favourable opportunity 
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presents itself, influenced by the considerations into 
which we have entered, will only have to rouse and 
give the rein to them when the fitting moment is 
arrived. 

With regard to Russia, which, like a vast inani- 
mate body, has not a breath of feeling to animate it, 
excepting that which, galvanic-like, its government 
inspires, it is naturally more difficult to gather indi- 
cations of its future conduct; and we are led to 
place an emphasis on signs, which, in a free country, 
would be unworthy of consideration. For instance, 
the jealous despotism of Russia advances aliens and 
foreigners, without credit, kin, or influence in the 
country, to all offices of responsibility, in preference 
to her native subjects. Russia appreciates the ser- 
vices of British adventurers in every branch of her 
civil and military administration, excepting the naval, 
for which their peculiar adaptation is obvious. From 
this career, which is open to all other foreigners, of 
late years they have been strictly excluded. We 
cannot, therefore, doubt that Russia, — who, finding 
in British power the great obstacle to her aggran- 
dizement at half the points of the compass, has, in 
the conceit of her cabinet, swollen her natural enmity 
into rivalry,— has not been the last of those who 
have understood the moral of the allegory of the 
lictor's rods. Whilst we, therefore, appreciate and 
acknowledge the colossal resources of England^s mari- 
time power, and the certainty, as far as human cal- 
culation can avail, not only of her unshakeable 
security, but of her eventual triumph against all and 
any external foes, we see in them no security that 
her power will not be once more assailed ; and on 
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this account we think that there are things which an 
English public neglect, and which, independently of 
the technical interest they afford, an English public 
should study, — we mean the real amount of the 
nation's strength when it chooses to exert it, and the 
strength or weakness of those, who, before becoming 
brethren, will be yet arrayed against it as enemies 
and rivals. 

It is far from the verge of improbability that we 
ma^ yet see a Russian navy, with its fifty thousand 
sailors, arrayed against us, amongst other foes, start- 
ling, if not alarming, our countrymen ; and it is, 
therefore, well that they should learn what value to 
put upon that thing of '^ shreds and patches,^' woven 
into the scarecrow giant's form, which, seen from a 
distance, indistinct and dim, looks awful — but, closely 
viewed, becomes merely ludicrous to the beholder. 
It is, however, difficult to give an account of the 
Russian navy, any more than of any of the other 
national institutions of this country, without reverting 
to the man who was the founder of them all, and 
within the narrow circle of whose biography the his- 
tory of the most brilliant period of their existence is 
contained. 

When Peter the First, who, savage and barbarian 
as he was, so well deserved the name of Great, stood 
on the islands of the Neva's Delta, the newly-con- 
quered soil of Ingria, still within reach of the hostile 
Swedish cannon, and resolved to build there a city 
and a fleet, possessing then no outlet to the Great 
Northern Sea but the one river whose marshy banks 
and islets he occupied, and exposed to the aggression 
of a redoubtable enemy, in whose very teeth it would 
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be necessary to complete his undertaking, there was 
a boldness in the conception which success has 
justified. When, a few years after, he made his 
triumphal entry into the new capital which had risen 
up from the morass — palaces and dwellings having 
sprung up where only the bull-rush raised its head^ 
and the acclamations of a vast population greeting 
him on the spot where only the cry of the sea-mew and 
the voice of the marsh-frog, fell formerly upon his 
ear — history tells us that it was on the occasion of a 
naval victory, obtained over the Swedes, with the 
very fleet of which a few years before he only con- 
templated the construction. Towards the accom- 
plishment of this design he had neither a single 
artizan to construct, a sailor to man, or a port to 
harbour the ships, which were still trees in the 
forest. When we remember these things, we must 
confess that the annals of the past offer no parallel 
to the boldness of the idea, or the success of its 
execution, except in the solitary instance of the rise 
of the Roman naval power, in the face of the Cartha- 
genian supremacy. Indiscriminately as the wisdom 
and talent of this man have been praised in all his 
actions, by the enthusiasm of his admirers, — for in 
Russia whole canals are pointed out as having been 
constructed, by the sole labour of his hands,— and 
overrated as his merits have been, the real grandeur, 
hardihood, and skill of his efforts to create a mari- 
time power defy the panegyrics of his warmest eulo- 
gists to exaggerate. 

The genius of Peter was essentially nautical, and, 
whatever may be related of his early aversion to the 
water, through his after-life he gave ample evidence 
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that it was his natural dement, his marked predilec- 
tion for every thing concerning it proving instinctive 
of the peculiar tendency of his talent in that direc- 
tion. Setting aside all the fables of contemporary 
flattery, and of the adulation of posterity, which 
attribute to him the personal execution of Herculean 
labours, and a skill as universally comprehensive as 
it was marvellous, we may distinctiy gather that he 
was really one of the boldest and cleverest seamen of 
his time, and acquainted, in the minutest details, 
with all the collateral branches of his profession 
relating to the construction of fleets, — an advantage 
which few men, if any, have ever combined in the 
same degree, and which in his situation, perhaps, 
alone enabled him to perform what he did. Peter — 
at once the despotic sovereign, the shipwright, the 
sailor, and the pilot — succeeded in building an excel- 
lent fleet, which his liberality gained over a due pro- 
portion of foreign officers and seamen to man, whilst 
his discrimination and knowledge of the subject 
allowed him to distinguish the exact ability of those 
he employed. He himself commanded : skilful and 
bold as an admiral, he was at the same time the 
supreme arbiter of reward and punishment. Thus, 
with a fleet which he had just created, he defeated 
the navy of a warlike nation, whose flag had been 
already formidable on the waters a thousand years 
before. 

It must, however, be admitted that the Swedes, 
who as soldiers have performed the most remarkable 
exploits of any nation whatsoever, both in point of 
talent and bravery, at sea have distinguished them- 
selves more by reckless gallantry than by skill ; and, 
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if surpassed by none in valour, they have, certainly, 
held a nautical rank inferior to the English, the 
Dutch, and the Danes. Peter rendered his fleet de- 
cidedly superior to that of Sweden, and, from his 
contests with it, we may take the measure of the 
naval power which he had the merit of thus calling 
suddenly into existence, to occupy a very prominent 
station in the European scale. Far from keeping 
the promise of its early and auspicious years, the 
infancy of the Russian navy proved the most bril- 
liant period of its existence. Since the days of Peter 
it has never shewn itself so formidable as under his 
command ; and in recent times it has so far degene* 
rated as to be one of the very worst in Europe. 
Although it consists of fifty sail of the line, and 
though these have fifty thousand armed men to work 
them, if it were necessary to hold two-thirds of the 
number in commission, so small would be the pro- 
portion of even tolerable seamen on board each ship, 
that they would be about as ill-managed as the 
Chinese war-junks. Independently of this, two-thirds 
of the vessels constructed in the Baltic are too rotten 
to put to sea. But, even if this were remedied, the 
deficiency of proper crews cannot be so. 

It was, no doubt, the idea of Peter, when he 
founded the Russian navy, that it would be supported 
by a commercial marine, which he might naturally 
suppose would flourish with such an extent of coast 
as he appropriated to Russia on the shores of the 
Gulf of Finland, where every material for ship-build- 
ing existed in abundance, and where an extensive 
trade would soon have furnished ample occupation 
for a merchant fleet, if early measures had been taken 
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to afford it sufficient protection against foreign com- 
petition. But the successors of Peter, who were no 
sailors themselves^ could never be convinced that it 
is beyond the power of a tsar to make a sailor by 
ukase ; and therefore, entirely neglecting their mer- 
chant service, which was the only school for them, 
they never thought of removing the social obstacles 
which insuperably opposed its prosperity, and con- 
tented themselves with building fine ships, sending 
soldiers to man them, and hiring the services of 
foreign officers to command their fleets. 

The obstacle we allude to, which prevents, and has 
always prevented, the Russian from adopting a sea- 
faring life, if, indeed, it offered sufficient inducements 
to remove the prejudices natural to a nation of lands- 
men, is simply the fact of his servitude. Almost 
every Russian of the labouring class is, and always 
has been, a slave, whom his master will not trust 
abroad, and who, vnthout his permission, cannot 
leave the country ; and of late years, since the effect 
of this state of things has been too clearly perceived, 
the jealousy of all foreign intercourse which has 
sprung up, and which dreads " the march of opinion,*' 
more than the inefficiency of the fleet, has prevented 
any thoughts of remedying the evil. In the whole of 
the Baltic there is, therefore, no such thing known 
as a Russian sailor serving on board a merchantman ; 
the crews of the few vessels engaged in commerce 
being composed exclusively of Finns, Germans, 
Danes, and Swedes. It is true there is a law which 
obliges every vessel sailing under Russian colours to 
have a Russian captain. But, whether the ship 
belong to a Russian, or, as is generally the case, to a 
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foreign owner, a peasant^ who does not^ perhaps, 
know the head from the stern of the ship, is engaged 
as nominal captain, receiving a salary of thirty shillings 
a month; and as soon as the vessel goes out of port, 
he is sent down to sleep in the fore-cabin, resigning 
the command to a Finn or a foreigner, to whom 
he very often acts as cook. 

The sailors for the Russian navy are, therefore, 
recruited in the same manner as the soldiers for the 
army, from the class of agricultural peasants. Obliged 
in the Baltic, by the ice, to remain utterly inactive 
for half the year, and in the Black Sea for several 
months, on account of its periodical storminess, they 
are destined to act half as sailors and half as sol- 
diers, and, perfectly military in their organization, 
habits and uniform, are disciplined to the use of the 
musket and the infantry evolutions, much in the 
same manner as our own marines. They are formed 
into equipages, which represent regiments or bat- 
talions, and into companies. They are dressed in 
stiff military coats, or great coats, very tight at the 
collar and waist, and this seaman-like costume is 
completed by boots, and a heavy glossy leather 
chako, which may serve as a fire-bucket, of which it 
has much the appearance. 

Of the 50,000 sailors employed in the navy, 
30,000 are stationed on the Baltic,^ and 20,000 on 
the Black Sea. Those of the Baltic fleets, composed 
principally of the refuse of the army recruits, are as 
miserable in appearance as they are lubberly. Gene- 
rally at sea only a small portion of the seven months 
during which the navigation is open, the greater 
number of them never thoroughly get over their sea- 
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sickness ; and, on account of the expense of sending 
vessels on any foreign station — where the pay 
increases to more than treble, besides the merciless 
plundering of the officers, — they are kept cruising 
in the brackish water of the Gulf of Finland, 
between Cronstadt and Revel, where they can never, 
on a clear day, lose sight of land. In fine or moder- 
ate weather, considering all the disadvantages under 
which they labour, they manage to work their ships 
tolerably; because, with all their ignorance and 
awkwardness, strict order is preserved. As soon 
as rough weather comes on, the officers, losing 
all confidence, resign the command of the ship to a 
few of the older sailors on board ; for the little know- 
ledge that is possessed by a ship's company, is 
usually to be found amongst its crew ; and exchanging 
the stem brutality of their manner for a sudden 
affability, they loose the rein to all discipline, and 
all begin to talk and advise together, who are not 
obliged, by the confusion of their stomachs, to hold 
their tongues. The want of dexterity in manoeuvring a 
ship, the want of silence when fighting her, and the 
want of active courage to board an enemy's vessel, 
or to repel the attack of his boarders, constitute all 
the evils requisite to ensure the capture of a vessel 
by one of far inferior size; yet these are evils to 
which every Russian ship in the Baltic fleet will be 
subject on the day of trial, with the exception of, 
perhaps, one or two, the crews of which are a collec- 
tion of all their choicest seamen and officers, chosen 
whenever a Russian man-of-war is sent abroad. 

Those who have had the opportunity of closely 
examining Russian vessels on a foreign station, seU 
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dom imbibe any very exalted ideas of their efficiency ; 
but they are generally unconscious of the fact, that 
it is the very pick of the whole navy which is osten- 
tatiously selected to give foreigners as favourable an 
idea as possible of the condition of their fleets, when 
they have been led to scrutinize them severely. 

Captain Craufurd, the author of a pamphlet on 
the Russian navy, seems to have suspected, with a 
seaman's shrewdness, that the corvette Levitza, 
placed at his disposal, was manned by a picked crew, 
when he says — " I am glad to console my own pro- 
fessional feelings and my confirmed opinion of our 
superiority in naval matters over all other nations, 
by thinking that this vessel was selected to embark 
me in, on account of her superior state of discipline 
and effectiveness in every way.'' But he does not 
seem to have fathomed that she was manned by 
a crew selected from the whole navy, and that 
furthermore, the whole navy could scarcely have 
furnished such another. He further says — ^^The 
Lioness (Levitza) shifted her main topsail yard in 
fifteen minutes.'' But here, again, the difference 
between the Levitza and the rest of the fleet must 
have struck him, for he continues—** I do not mean 
to say that all the ships could have done it." It 
must always be borne in view that this gallant 
officer writes in the spirit of what is vulgarly called 
'* a croaker,'* and yet he says — 

** The next morning, the weather being still very 
bad, the signal was made for the fleet to repair to 
Cronstadt. A little after noon, the weather becom- 
ing finer, some manoeuvres were performed ; and the 
ships being in two lines, the weather was ordered to 
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attack the rear of the lee fine, to double upon die 
ahips composing it, one ship attacking to windward 
and the second to leeward. The head of the column 
attacked was then ordered to wear, and run down to 
the support of its rear. I cannot say that the ships 
performed this manoeuyre well. Few of them took 
the trouble to make more sail to get speedily into 
action, none of them fought dose, and their fire was 
slow and badly sustained. • * • » Their ships are 
rather short and heayy-looking, and are certainly 
dull sailers, especially the three-deckers.^ 

A portion of the sailors of the Baltic fleet form the 
marine guards, and are on that account ehosen men ; 
and also it contains a considerable number of Jews, 
who, in Russia, are not exempted from military 
service ; and it is remarked, that they make some of 
the best sailors in the navy, being diligent, quick, 
and intelligent. The observation has frequently been 
made, that the Hebrews, whom both Napoleon and 
the Emperor Nicholas have tried to force to fight, 
have never been brought to stand in the field ; but 
on shipboard they generally behave with determined 
courage. Does not this show that it is the want of 
taking the remotest interest in the quarrel, for which 
he is forced to endanger his life, which makes the 
Israelite seize every opportunity of placing it in 
security ; since, when he finds that he cannot run 
away, he behaves with as much presence of mind and 
courage as the best of his neighbours ? Even from the 
land forces, the Jews have been gradually draughted 
into the fleet, as the emperor is, as we have already 
s< I, by no means partial to them. Whilst many of 
] were still in the guards, one of this persecuted 
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race was placed as sentinel on one of the posts which 
surround the winter palace. It happened to be the 
anniversary of our Saviour's resurrection, a festivity 
which Russians of all ranks, from the emperor to 
the moujik, observe by kissing every one they meet 
upon the cheek, and saying, *^ Brother ! Christ is 
arisen.^^ The tsar, on quitting his palace, according 
to custom, thus embraced the sentry at the gate, and 
uttered the usual exclamation ; but the Jew, instead 
of making the accustomed reply, answered stoutly, 
"Itisfalse.'^ 

The food of the Russian sailor at home is much 
the same as that of the soldier. When on a foreign 
station he is much better fed, as well as better paid ; 
but the long fasts which he religiously observes, and 
the sour rye biscuit, which is a rusk made from the 
common bread, seldom allow him, even in this case, 
to improve much in appearance. With regard to 
the naval officers — brought up as they are in cadet 
schools, which are half the year afloat on board of 
Lilliputian vessels of war, manned by the students, 
(although no school is like the broad ocean,) it is 
difficult to understand how it is possible that they 
should be so grossly ignorant as they prove them- 
selves, if it were not for their avowed disgust and 
indifference to everything relating to nautical life. 
It is a very common thing to hear the young officers 
declare, that in case of war, rather than go to sea, 
they would exchange into the cavalry ; and even at 
present, these exchanges are not unfrequent, as in 
Russia the rank a man holds in one department of 
the science is understood to fit him to fill a corres- 
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ponding station in the branch most dissimilar to the 
one in which he has begun his career. 

We confess^ that not having had the opportunity 
of seeing the Russian officers at sea, we should have 
had difficulty in giving credit to the accounts we 
received from so many sources, of their utter 
want of seamanship, had we not had the opportunity 
of witnessing the awkwardness of some of those con- 
sidered the smartest amongst the rising generation 
of embryo admirals, to whom the command of the 
government steamers in the river Neva is given. 
Although the stream is broad, and no more obstructed 
than the Thames at Purfleet, they scarcely ever 
make an excursion without running foul of some 
craft or another, — which they always do with impu<- 
nity, because, in every case, the blame is laid on the 
injured party, who, if he do not choose to bold his 
tongue, will be made to smart for it. We never 
knew but one instance where the government vessels 
had come in collision with anything, where they were 
not proved to have been blameless — viz., that of an 
officer who ran foul of the parapet of the English 
quay in broad daylight, and knocked away two of 
the enormous stones with the bowsprit of his 
steamer. Five days previous he had run down a 
brig at anchor ; but the brig was somehow proved 
to have been in fault, and so would the parapet of 
the quay, had it not been imperial property. 

After the police and the courts of law, the grossest 
peculation exists in the navy, though we are bound 
to say, that in all departments the extent to which 
it is carried seems exactly to fit the opportunity 
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aflForded. No Russian vessels ever go out into the 
Baltic without losing their anchors, and parting their 
cables, and the blessing of a moderate storm always 
furnishes a long account of stores and guns thrown 
overboard, which, nevertheless, have seldom been 
entrusted to Father Neptune, When the Russian 
fleet, in Alexander's reign, was kept as hostage in 
England, it is well known that every rope and sail, 
and cable, was publicly sold in detail by its oflicers. 
We had always formerly imagined, as perhaps our 
readers, who may be acquainted with this circum- 
stance, do now, that the consideration of England^s 
having to refit the ships, which their officers were 
fast reducing to naked hulls and bare poles, had 
given rise to this conduct j but experience soon 
convinced us that it is the common custom of the 
Russian navy, which is carried on to a considerable 
extent, even under the very eyes of the emperor ; 
but the dangerous prevalence of which, directly a 
vessel or a fleet sails out of their own waters, it is 
impossible to check by any severity, since all classes 
connive at its continuance. If it would be a rare 
occurrence to see a Russian fleet sold wholesale by 
its admiral, as the Turkish has been, every part of a 
Russian vessel of war, except the masts and hull, 
may generally be purchased in detail. 

We could indeed fill a volume with the accounts 
of monstrons peculations in this department ; a 
deeply rooted evil, against which emperors and 
ministers make occasional efforts, by examples of 
severity, which are as much thrown away as tb^ 
angry warring of the' traveller's hand against the 
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swarms of musquitoes which buzz upon the Neva's 
banks. 

The naval officers, as well as the sailors, wear: 
mustachios; the latter are also encumbered with 
cartridge-boxes and short heavy Roman swords, 
which must both be very convenient to scramble 
about the rigging with ! It is not long since the 
officers also wore spurs ; but this custom was aban- 
doned about the same time that it was in Sweden, 
immediately after Nelson's attack on Copenhagen. 
The Swedish admiral being sent over to that capital 
to make the excuses of his sovereign to the King of 
Denmark, for not having sent him the timely assist- 
ance which poHcy had held back, the mob of Copen- 
hagen, which was considerably excited, followed 
him in the street, and noticing his spurs, cried out, 
" There goes the admiral, with the Swedish fleet at 
his heels !" 

The Russian navy was formerly principally com- 
manded by foreign officers, chiefly Englishmen and 
Dutchmen. Peter the Great appears to have been 
the only distinguished Muscovite admiral — as on 
land Suwarrow has proved the only remarkable 
soldier. Some of the Englishmen in her service 
have distinguished themselves by that daring gal- 
lantry which has given them the empire of the 
ocean. Amongst these we may cite as the most 
remarkable, the renegade Paul Jones, and Admiral 
Elphinstone, who both served under the Russian flag 
in Catherine's reign, during which Count OrloflPs 
expedition to the Morea may be remembered, in 
which he aroused the Greeks to rebellion, and basely 
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abandoned them — a fault, or a maladresse whose con- 
sequences have clogged the march of Russian policy 
down to the present day, by obstinately living in the 
memory of the Greek population, and limiting the 
confidence they might otherwise have felt in their 
co-religionaries. 

After his battle in the Bay of Tchesm^, where the 
destruction of the two admirals' ships was followed by 
the conflagration of the whole Turkish fleet engaged, 
Elphinstone proposed the daring plan of sailing direct 
for Constantinople, and by a bold stroke taking pos- 
session of, or at least destroying, the city of the sul- 
tan. Orloff* rejected the project as impracticable, 
and Elphinstone, departing alone, forced the passage 
of the Dardanelles, thirty years before the feat was 
performed by Duckworth's squadron, and landing 
within sight of the capital, ate his repast on shore 
repassed the Straits, thus practically demonstrating 
how feasible had been the proposition. The fiery 
Scot— for Elphinstone, as well as Paul Jones, was 
from the land of cakes, and proved a remarkable 
exception to the calm and prudent temper which is 
ascribed to his countrymen — disgusted with the mis- 
management of an expedition, during the course of 
which fortune had left the very existence of the 
Turkish empire at the mercy of the invaders, had 
they known how to profit by it, in one of the fits of 
passion to which he was subject, took the helm of 
his vessel, and ran her upon a rock. The waves, how- 
ever, seemed unwilling to devour the man who had 
so fearlessly courted their embraces ; he was saved, 
though his ship perished. He arrived in St. Peters- 

m2 
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burg ; his services had been so brilliant — ^his censure 
on the conduct of the expedition was so undeni- 
able — that it was not judged proper to bring him to 
a court-martial ; and the influence of the favourite, 
and the dread of continuing to employ a man who 
gave way to such insane ebullitions of temper, occa- 
sioned his being left unnoticed and unrewarded, 
until his resignation was tendered, and accepted^ 
Paul Jones, at the request of England, was also dis- 
missed, but with handsome presents. 

Of late years, however, the Russian government 
seems to think that it is high time, after a century 
and a half, that its fleet should be able to furnish 
Russian admirals to command it, few foreigners 
have been recently advanced to the exalted station in 
her marine which formerly was almost exclusively 
occupied by them ; and even for a considerable time 
past Englishmen have not been admitted into the 
naval service at all, a fact which, as we have observed, 
furnishes an indication of the use Russia some day 
contemplates making of her fleet ; since innumerable 
English names, formerly upon her Navy List — and 
even now on the superannuated part of it — attest that 
it is not for want of appreciation of their peculiar 
adaptation for that department of the service. We 
are aware that the contrary is usually believed of that 
navy, from the circumstance of one's hearing in every 
direction of English and foreign admirals actively 
employed — Gregg, on the Black Sea — Ricord, in the 
Mediterranean — Heyden, the Dutchman, command- 
ing the Russian fleet at Navarino— Crown, Hamilton, 
Ogilvy, and at least a dozen more. But Gregg and 
Ricord, especially the former, the most distinguished 
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men in the service, were born in Russia ; the others 
are all exceedingly old men, originally English mid- 
shipmen and cabin-boys of merchant ships, who 
entered the service in the reign of Catherine, and 
belong to a period antecedent to the policy now 
pursued ; and from their extreme age, they are dying 
off so fast, that in a few years probably none will 
remain. 

We are far from censuring Russia in trying to 
render her navy independent, after the example she 
had, on the declaration of war with England, in Alex- 
ander's reign, when his English officers resigned their 
swords. But this sedulous exclusion of Englishmen 
— and only of Englishmen — not from the service 
generally, but only from the naval part of it, shews 
very plainly that the government anticipate an even- 
tual collision with that country only. 

The Black Sea fleet is in a much more efficient 
condition than that of the Baltic 5 the seamen have 
more practice, and amongst the crews are mingled 
many of the maritime inhabitants of its shores, as 
well as Little Russians and Cossacs. Still the same 
vice exists with regard to its officers; and being 
further from the central power, it is still less re- 
strained than in the Baltic. The Tchomoniorskie 
Cossacs, our old friends of the Dnieper, as well as 
guarding the line of the Kouban, furnish a contingent 
for the arsenal service ; and their personal hardihood 
renders them formidable in gun-boats and galleys, 
about which they are principally employed. In cha- 
racter, in fierceness, and in the purposes to which 
they are applicable, they are not unlike the Malay 
pirates. 
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In the Baltic, the naval establishments consist of 
the dockyards of Auchta, on the right bank of the 
Neva, or rather of one of its branches, situated a little 
above St. Petersburg ; of the Admiralty, situated on 
that noble river, in the city of St. Petersburg itself; 
and of the docks and arsenals attached to it, though 
the English quay intervenes between them. Here 
ships of the line are built, though large vessels can 
never pass over the bar at the mouth of the river with 
their guns and stores, and even without them only by 
the help of canals. The spacious harbour of Cron- 
stadt— the principal sea-port and the first naval station 
of the empire — fortified with all the ingenuity of art, 
and rendered as strong as art, unassisted by nature, 
can make such a place, occupies, on a low marshy 
island, the mouth of the gulf into which the Neva 
empties itself, and brings five hundred pieces of 
cannon to bear from the detached forts which rise 
from the sea on the one side, and the works of the 
place which command, from the other, the narrow 
entrance. 

The island on which Cronstadt is situated occupies 
the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, some twenty 
miles from St. Petersburg, which is partly built upon 
the Delta of the Neva, which empties itself into it. 
Four mouths lead through its islands into St. Peters- 
burg; though the southernmost of these channels, 
the deepest, only averages seven feet water, and as it 
is a tideless sea, only influenced by westerly winds, 
when these are prevalent sometimes attains eight and 
a half. The arm of the Gulf, to which the entrance 
is partially blocked up by the island of Cronstadt, 
averages eight miles in width, but sands extending 
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north and south from the opposite shores leave only 
two passages; that to the north of the island, averaging 
two fathoms water, but dangerous from sunken rocks ; 
that to the south, exceedingly narrow, between four 
and five fathoms in depth, hut passing between the 
fortifications of the place on one side, and the batteries 
of Cronstadt raised on the opposite sands upon the 
other. 

At the promontorial extremity of the island of 
Cronstadt, embedded in the sand on its extreme 
west, rises the light- house of Tolboken, eighty-eight 
feet in height. The merchant harbour, which is 
independent of the man-of-war haven, is perhaps as 
spacious as that of Ramsgate, and it charges no port 
dues. 

The next great station is Revel, in which is the 
second division of the Baltic fleet; it is also fortified, 
and contains docks, arsenals, and dockyards. 

Perhaps next in importance on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Finland is Baltisport, because the 
earliest open to navigation, which is here sometimes 
only impeded for a few weeks by the ice. 

Along the coast of Finland, and consequently on 
the northern shores of the gulf, besides the fortress 
of Gustavo- vern, on the promontory of Hango, and 
the strong fortress on the chief island of the Aland 
archipelago, within a few miles of the Swedish 
coast, there is also in the possession of Russia the 
harbour of Sveaborg, the Gibraltar of the north, and 
the seaport of Helsingfors, the capital of Finland. 
The harbour is formed by eight rocky islands, all 
strongly fortified, the embrasures being carved in 
the native rock, and covered with greensward. 
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These forts are, the Long, the Black, the Wolf, the 
Little East-black, the Great East-black, and the 
Lighthouse islands, the Gustavus-sword, on which 
is situated the citadel, and the redoubt-island. 

A few years ago, Sveaborg might have been 
deemed theoretically almost impregnable. It was 
surrendered, almost without resistance, to the army 
of Barclay de Tolly. It is now probable that, prac- 
tically, it would be deemed that its forts could not 
stand the battering of concentrated broadsides and 
hollow shot. To a Swedish force, the solid winter 
sheeting of ice, with its two feet covering of snow, 
would form an excellent material for lines of ap- 
proach. 

To the Admiralty of St. Petersburg are attached 
the iron-works of Colpenas, besides several similar 
establishments of minor importance. On the Black 
Sea, the principal harbour and naval station is Se- 
bastopoly on the peninsula of Crimea — ^a place of 
natural as well as artificial strength. The admiralty 
was even recently at Nicolaiew, but either has been, 
or is about to be, entirely removed to the former 
place, where all the requisite offices had been long 
in course of construction. 

In the year 1839, the last account which we have 
before us, and in which no important variation has 
taken place, the united fleet of the Russian empire 
consisted of — 



SHIPS OP THE LINE. 

5 ships of 100 guns and upwards ; and 2 upon the stocks 7 
IS from 80 to 100 guns; 5 upon the stocks . . 23 
20 from 70 to 80 guns 20 
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FRIGATES. 

4 of 60 guns 4 

20 from 36 to 50 guns ; 1 upon the stocks . . 21 

Other vessels^ corvettes, brigs, and schooners . • 40 

Total 115 vessels, mounting upwards of 7500 guns. 

The sailors of the Baltic fleet were reckoned at 
30,8ro men ; the sailors of the Black Sea at 19,800, 
making a total number of 50,600. The fleets are 
distributed much in the relative proportion of the 
sailors, between the southern and northern waters, 
excepting that in the Black Sea they have a larger 
number of small craft. 

On the Baltic stations the Russians have about 
fifteen sea steamers, of which two, the Bogatir, built 
at Colpenas, and the Kamschatka, constructed in 
America, are steam-frigates ; but as, in case of war, 
the government will not hesitate to appropriate all 
steamers whatever, we must calculate also those 
belonging to private individuals, and thus the collec- 
tive amount may probably exceed fifty. Though all 
are very indifierent craft, they are all fit for sea, none 
(excepting a very fast Thames boat used to convey 
the court servants, cooks, fiddlers, musicians, and 
sometimes their masters, to the imperial residence of 
PeterhoiF, upon the gulf of Finland,) having been 
merely built for river navigation. The greater num- 
ber of these have been built either at the private 
works of Beird, or at Ochta, and the engines con- 
structed at Colpenas. The Bogatir is not, as far 
as regards her engines, a despicable specimen. 
There are few of the others of which as much can 
be said. 

M 3 
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On the Black Sea, the govemment steamers are 
seventeen in number^ several of two hundred and 
sixty, and two hundred and forty horse power. 
They are. all of English manufacture, and are much 
in request, to relieve the garrisons and transport 
troops along the coast of Circasssia and Georgia. 
Four very large steamers also arrived two years ago 
from England. From the circumstance of the 
steamers being all English, they are on the whole 
better than those in the Baltic ; but there are few 
private steam-vessels^ so that perhaps five-and- 
twenty would be as many as government could 
command the use of. They have not attempted to 
build any here. It is remarkable that both in the 
Baltic and the Black Sea nothing is used but New- 
castle coal, as wood is much dearer even on the 
stations of the former, and from its bulk prevents 
a vessel from carrying sufficient fuel to enable it to 
leave the coast. 

The Pay of the Russian navy is, in English money, 
about as follows : — 

A General-Admiral . . . £540 per annum. 

An Admiral ..... 225 ,, 

A Vice- Admiral . . . . 180 „ 

A Rear- Admiral .... 135 „ 

IN THE MARINE GUARDS. 

A First-class Captain . . . £100 „ 

A Captain 80 ,; 

A Lieutenant 63 ,, 

IN THE REST OF THE NAVY. 

A First-class Captain . . . £80 per annum. 

A Captain 68 „ 

A Lieutenant 50 „ 

A Midshipman .... 38 ,» 
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The pay of a general-admiral is rather more than 
what an English blacksmith receives at Colpenas ; 
the pay of a full admiral is exactly the salary of the 
shopmen in the English magazine in St. Petersburg ; 
and a lieutenant receives what it is customary to 
give to a valet in that city. 

The navy, like the Georgian and Caucasian army, 
is a sort of refuge for the destitute, and therefore 
contains few officers who have property of their 
own ; nevertheless, many of those who are known 
not to possess any may be seen commonly drinking 
their champagne at 1 2s. per bottle. 

It is a remarkable fact, that as soon as a Russian 
vessel is in commission, she is already rapidly be- 
ginning to rot ; and this tendency is so remarkable, 
that fully two-thirds of the vessels composing the 
Baltic fleet are unsound. The navy and the ship- 
wrights are fond of attributing this to some peculiar 
quality of the water of the Baltic, which, if it exist, 
must indeed be very peculiar, since it only acts on 
such vessels as are the property of Government. It 
is also attributed to the bad quality of the wood. 
This, as far as concerns the oak, may have some 
foundation. It is undeniable that the Russian oak 
is very inferior in quality, like that of Canada and of 
all cold countries, in which its growth, confined to a 
few months of the year, and fostered by great heat 
and humidity, is too rapid. But the main cause 
probably lies in the green timber which the govern- 
ment builders employ, and charge on their books, 
or, take from the contractors, as fully seasoned. 

All the stores and appointments of the Russian 
vessels of war are excellent in quality. Their sails 
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and cordage are the best in the world. The decks 
and rigging are all in the nicest order ; nevertheless, 
the fastidious eye of a seaman sees at a glance that 
the latter was never set up by a sailor, the twist of 
the ropes never having been attended to ; his taste 
is offended by an ostentatious display of brass — the 
common sin of most foreign navies ; and if he pene- 
trate below, he will find that all the dift that has 
been so carefiiUy cleared from the deck, seems to 
have taken refuge beneath it. The immense mass 
of rubbish which the sailors are allowed to collect, 
is only exceeded by the furniture of the officers' 
cabins. 

As in Russia generally furnished rooms for hire 
are unknown, every officer has his own furniture. 
Those in the navy, when they go on board in 
the summer, therefore take with them the whole 
stock which filled their winter apartments on 
shore. We have seen a midshipman embarking 
with a host of chests, two sofas, and a piano- 
forte, beside his " batterie de cuisine,^^ of kettles, 
frying-pans^ and tea-urn, and the picture of his 
saint. 

Finland alone, of all the Russian dominions, fur- 
nishes her with good sailors ; but they are far from 
numerous, notwithstanding the vast extent of her 
coast, and being much averse to the naval service, 
Russia dares not yet resort to any very arbitrary 
measures to force them into it. 

Taking all things into consideration, we do not 
seriously believe that the Russian fleet, in the event 
of war with England, would offer tnore effectual 
resistance to anything like an equal British force. 
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than the Chinese junks have done; and we could 
quote opinions of great weight in this matter, to 
show that, if the strength with which Cronstadt is 
fortified would render the undertaking arduous^ 
a fleet may be destroyed within the shelter of its 
harbour, and the passage forced, at a determined 
maximum of loss on the part of the British fleet, 
with as much certainty as military engineers can 
calculate on the reduction of one of the artificial 
forts of the French and Belgian line, within a given 
space of time. 

An experienced mariner, one of that numerous 
tribe of Smiths and Johnsons, of whom Lord Byron 
speaks in his Don Juan, who have ever since Peter's 
days sought advancement and wealth in the service 
of Russia, and who have served on board the 
Portuguese and Turkish fleets, assured us, that it 
would be difiicult for him to point out any nation 
whose vessels of war, in equal force, would not over- 
match the Russian. 

The Russian navy, therefore, in the hands of her 
diplomatists, has proved more useful than ever it 
would have done in those of her admirals ; and the 
fleets so formidable at a distance, so ineffective when 
closely examined, remind us strongly of the wooden 
cannon which King Edward III. used to impose 
upon the garrison of Calais when he besieged that 
stoutly defended city. Nevertheless, we should 
never forget that Calais did surrender to these guns, 
all wooden as they were. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FINLAND. 

The only reasonable hope which Russia might 
entertain — if it were not for the all-pervading 
venality which corrupts all energy and power — 
would be in the prospect of eventually manning her 
fleets with her Finnish subjects, the only portion of 
the population of her vast empire containing sailors, 
which it might furnish to the amount of some twenty 
thousand. The only direction in which the Russian 
fleet, exclusive of its moral effect, is likely to exercise 
any immediate influence on the liberties and interests 
of the west of Europe, is towards Sweden. But, at 
the same time, both from Finland and from Sweden 
may arise the greatest dangers to the Russian 
empire, and the most effective curb to the ambition 
of her cabinet, and at all events, for many years to 
come, they lie as ready instruments to the hand of 
Great Britain, to accomplish for her two-thirds of 
the work whenever she may determine on turning 
them to account. The value of a navy, like that of 
a military force, is always relative ; there are political 
situations where a single disciplined battaUon is of 
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more importance than tens of regiments in another; 
and without some knowledge of the state of Finland 
and Sweden, it is difficult for us to appreciate the 
value of the marine of Russia in her Baltic har- 
bours. 

Let us, then, in a few words, examine the maritime 
condition of the independent kingdom of Sweden ; 
and next, the character and disposition of the inhabi- 
tants of the now Russian Grand Duchy of Finland. 

^Sweden has always, on account of her extensive 
coast and vast inland navigation, furnished, as she 
does now, bold and skilful sailors; albeit, their 
history is more crowded with accounts of desperate 
and daring achievements than successes. Were she a 
wealthy country, like England or Holland, or even 
Belgium, with this main requisite she would soon 
possess navies ; but being peculiarly poor and desti- 
tute of material resources, it would be almost as diffi- 
cult for her to fit out efficient fleets within a given 
space of time, as for those nations who have no 
sailors to man them. Although the necessity of a 
strong naval force, and hatred and apprehension of 
Russia, are strongly impressed on every man in con- 
stitutional Sweden, strange to say, she continues, as 
she has been doing for years, talking and debating 
on the subject, and advancing nothing. 

Not that any Swede denies that she should have a 
navy ; but in their partisanship in favour of what 
they call a great or little navy, statesmen, politicians, 
and electors are divided into two camps. *•' Let us 
have ships of the line and frigates, as we had for- 
merly ; let us commission those rotting in the docks, 
and build new ones,'^ say those who advocate ^^ the 
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great navy system/^ " We cannot aflford," observe 
their adversaries ^^ to keep more than five or six ships 
in commission, and we have more ships built than 
we can employ ; such a fleet would be impotent, both 
for purposes of aggression and defence, and there- 
fore let us content ourselves with a large fleet of gun- 
boats, which, favoured by the peculiar nature of our 
coast, will perfectly answer all purposes of defence." 

Meanwhile, however, the maritime power of 
Sweden is limited to a flotilla of gun-boats, or row- 
galleys, mounted with a large gun — to a fleet of the 
best constructed vessels in the world, built on the 
scientific plans of the English Chapman — the most 
perfect of shipwrights — who, exiled firom his own 
country by the want of appreciation of his talents 
found in the encouragement of penurious Sweden a 
home^ a fortune, and a barony. But this fleet is 
decaying in idleness, in the harbour of Carlscrona, 
and the kingdom of Sweden has only one single 
frigate in commission. Her naval officers seek daily 
for service in the English merchant navy, to learn 
how to manage something larger than the row-boats 
of their country. 

With regard to Finland— the only nursery for 
sailors in the Russian empire — torn by fraud and 
treachery from the parent state of Sweden, to the 
mutual regret of the Finnish and Swedish people, it 
was at first appeased by promises of a constitution 
from the Emperor Alexander, who seized it without 
the shadow of a claim, excepting that of force — then 
treated it with gentleness. It is now fast sinking into 
one of the many Polands which groan beneath the 
Russian despotism, but one whose sufferings and 
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claims on our sympathy have been unheeded, in that 
system of philanthropy which has no attention or 
pity to bestow on any but what a French writer un- 
translatably terms "grandes infortunes,'^ 

There is, however, no portion of the Russian em- 
pire more worthy of our attention, in the event of a 
coUision, not only for the reasons we have named, 
but because this vast province extends up to the 
gates of St. Petersburg ; because its population is 
anti-Russian ; because all its wealth, cities, fortifi- 
cations, roads, and lines of communication, lie 
parellel with a coast which extends many hundreds 
of miles ; and because here a limb of the Russian 
power may be cut through in innumerable places, 
like the body of a snake, and the very existence of 
its northern capital menaced, or its prosperity com- 
promised, by efforts comparatively trifling. Finland 
or Fenland (Suomi, as in the language of its inhabi- 
tants it is called), is remarkable both for its extent, 
the picturesque character of its wild scenery, and its 
peculiar and primitive population. The Finns are 
probably the aboriginal inhabitants of the northern 
part of Europe, driven to its most inhospitable 
extremities by the irruptions of Teutons, Goths, 
and Scandinavians ; Tacitus and Strabo, and Ptolemy 
all speak of the Fenni, the Zuomi, and Phini. 

Many branches of the venerable Finnish tree have 
been dissevered and scattered wide from the parent 
stem; and although these offshoots — divided into 
small or insignificant tribes — have retained much of 
their nationality, it has only been preserved entire by 
that portion of this ancient family, which is recorded 
to have been already in possession of Finland before 
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the birth of Christ. Towards the extreme north, 
where the human race, like the productions of the 
vegetable kingdom, becomes stunted in its growth, 
the Finns have degenerated into Laplanders, a people 
whose language (a dialect of the Finnish) attests 
a common origin. The Permaks and Mordvinians 
towards Siberia, the Esthonians of the southern 
shore of the gulf of Finland, and a portion of the 
population of Hungary, still speak a dialect of the 
language of their Finnish ancestors. This language^ 
soft, rich, figurative, and resembling no other known 
tongue, has led to the discovery of other of these 
dispersed branches, scattered far from each other, all 
inconsiderable in numbers, and none having the im- 
portance of the pure Finnish race, which constitutes 
alone a people of more than a million and a half, 
whilst the other twenty-seven tribes of Finnish de- 
scent do not collectively number two millions. 

The Finnish people, which has always been re- 
markable for the courage, patience, and intelligence 
of its individual members, and for the exemplary har- 
mony which has united them, singularly enough ap- 
pears to have remained stationary, without showing 
in the annals of its history one solitary phase of a 
more brilliant existence, as during the same period 
we may retrace in the past of every surrounding 
people. During two thousand years that it is 
recorded to have been in possession of the vast extent 
of mountains, forests, rocks, and lakes, to which it 
has given the name of Finland, we can find no 
account of the Finns having ever endeavoured to 
overrun their neighbours, or extend their teiTitory. 
This want of national ambition and enterprise is 
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difficult to account for in a brave and hardy people, 
if we do not seek for a solution in the individual 
character of the Finns of the present day, which one 
may presume, like their language, to have altered 
little from that of their forefathers. Courageous, 
enduring, but simple and honest, they are essentially 
a contented people. 

Although long incorporated with the Swedish 
crown, its government of this country was so mild^ 
the privileges it accorded so extensive, that this union 
was only productive of attachment and regard towards 
Sweden; and when forcibly separated from their 
adoptive mother, the Finns proved as faithful as the 
subjects of her native provinces, and have continued 
to entertain towards her feelings of filial affection. 
Whoever will take the trouble to peruse the cam- 
paigns of Gustavus Adolphus, at the glorious com- 
mencement of the Thirty Years' War, will find the 
Finnish regiments considered as the most trusty 
in his army — the Finnish sailors some of the most 
active of his fleet. Whoever now traverses Finland 
will find, in the eagerness with which its inhabitants 
cling to Swedish institutions, manners, and usages, 
and in their veneration for the Swedish name, ample 
evidence of their predilection for a nation, which, aban- 
doned as they have been by her, they are still taught 
from their childhood to look up to, and the most 
glorious recollections of whose history they have 
learned to associate with their own. 

The Swedish language may be said to have become 
almost a national tongue in Finland, spoken as it is 
by all the higher and middle classes, of which a large 
portion are of Swedish descent, and generally under- 
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stood in the towns, along the high roads, and by 
the better order of farmers. Twenty miles from St. 
Petersburg, and consequently more than seven hun- 
dred miles from the frontiers of Sweden, the Swedish 
is more generally spoken in the villages than the 
Russian language, though this territory has been in 
the possession of the Russians for a hundred and 
forty years, and though thousands of the Finns come 
as sledge-drivers to earn, during the winter months, 
a few roubles in the great city. If it were not for 
this intercourse, to which their poverty obliges them, 
it is doubtful whether, even in the immediate vicinity 
of the capital of Russia, (which formerly stood on 
Finnish ground,) a single peasant would be found 
to learn the language of his masters, although this 
language differs from his own no more than the 
Swedish, of which, useless as it is to him, he takes a 
pride in speaking a few words, if he can master no 
more. 

Both the Russian and Swedish tongues differ radi- 
cally from his own. The national language of the 
Finn, however, is one of more than Italian softness ; 
and whether the poetical temperament of his race 
has acted on the language, or the adaptation of the 
language to poetical expression upon his taste, poetry 
has always been and is still the ruling passion of his 
people. Recent researches in their literature have 
brought to light not only innumerable ballads and 
heroic chaunts of exalted merit, but the ancient epic 
poem of the Kallevalla — now translated into Swedish, 
and raised by the enthusiasm of commentators above 
the Latin ^Eneid, although bearing, at least in its 
construction, more resemblance to the Odyssey. The 
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Finnish versification, singularly enough, consists of 
an alliteration, each word, or each verb, substantive, 
and adjective of a line commencing with the same 
letter. 

Finland is still governed by the Swedish laws ; its 
modern published literature is entirely Swedish ; and 
until very lately the studies of those destined for the 
bar or the pulpit were gone through in the same 
language. 

This country, the whole of which, together with 
the islands of the gulf of Bothnia, is now in possession 
of Russia, may be computed to cover an area of 
about 120,000 square miles, with a population of 
1,400,000 souls. Its inhabitants entertain a marked 
antipathy to the Russians; but this aversion had 
until lately not been occasioned by the harshness of 
their treatment by the Russian government, whose 
policy has been to conciliate the population of the 
newly acquired principality, but has rather arisen 
from their attachment to Sweden, and a traditional 
feehng of hostihty to the Muscovites, who formerly 
cruelly ravaged their territory on many occasions ; 
the Cossacs, in the reign of Peter the Great, having 
even devastated the country as far as Vasa on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, the western extremity of Finland. 

Few of our readers are probably ignorant that Fin- 
land was forcibly seized by the Emperor Alexander 
in 1808, when, suddenly declaring war on Sweden, 
on the pretext of forcing her to join the coalition 
against England, he marched his armies into this 
portion of her territory, and in the course of the 
same year annexed these provinces by ukase to his 
own empire. 
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An interesting history of this war was recently 
published in Stockholm by Colonel Montgomery, 
which brings to light many curious facts relative to 
this transaction, and shews the profound duplicity 
and treachery of the Russian emperor. He cites 
the authority of a nobleman who was then Swedish 
ambassador at the court of St. Petersburg, to prove 
the amity and good understanding on which the 
cabinets of Stockholm and St. Petersburg had pre- 
viously been, and to shew how the former was lulled 
into security by the assurances of Alexander, who, 
whilst his troops were invading Finland, declared to 
his diplomatist, with tears in his eyes, that- he was 
forced by circumstances, (i. e., the fear of Napoleon,) 
to act as he did^ but pledged himself not to retain a 
single village of Finland. The inadequate Swedish 
force then occupying this vast territory behaved with 
characteristic gallantry ; but left without stores, pro- 
visions, and reinforcements, and betrayed by its own 
commanders, the country was wrested from it. The 
treachery of the Swedish leaders, who belonged to 
its proverbially corrupt and turbulent nobility, was 
attributable, in some instances, to the direct influence 
of Russian gold, in others to their feeling of personal 
hostility to the reigning monarch, which they sought 
to gratify at the expense of their country ; and they 
succeeded in doing so, losing Finland, and making 
the national irritation consequent on this loss the 
means of his dethronement. 

In this war the Finns, by the active part they took 
in it, shewed that they considered themselves as 
integrally a part of the kingdom of Sweden ; a sen- 
timent which has outlived all the efforts made by 
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their new masters to conciliate them. These eflforts 
were proportionate to the value of an acquisition 
of which the tenure would have been so uncertain 
if the national hatred had been aroused, and ^n 
acquisition which to Russia was of such vast import- 
ance, giving her, as it did^ such an immense extent 
of coast along the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, 
and inclosing the latter thus entirely within subject 
shores. The commercial capabilities of this country, 
and its numerous and hardy seamen, combined to 
render peculiarly valuable to Russia this new terri- 
tory, the conquest of which carried her frontier 
almost to the gates of Stockholm* 

Previous to this conquest, Finland had been 
governed by its own fundamental laws, and enjoyed 
the benefit of a representative government, which, 
however incomplete, sufficed for a people contented 
with so much political liberty as insured their civil 
freedom. The Emperor Alexander, after the cession 
of the conquered territory, guaranteed to the Finns 
the integrity of their fundamental laws and consti- 
tution, in a proclamation dated the 27th of March, 
1810. This assurance, which, on his accession, was 
repeated by the Emperor Nicholas, proved, however, 
as illusory as the constitution given by the former 
to Poland; for since 1809 no Finnish diet has ever 
been assembled. On the other hand, Finland was 
carefully exempted from the taxes and vexations 
which render the Russian rule so harsh to its own 
subjects. The ports of Finland may have been 
considered as free, so trifling were the duties on all 
imports, and the country suffered comparatively 
little from police tyranny and exactions. This policy 
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was still, until very recently, pursued by the Em- 
peror Nicholas ; but, in addition to it, he resolved 
to gsdn over the aristocracy of Finland, by inducing 
th^m, by every means, to enter his service; and 
whilst he employed them in other parts of the empire, 
rewarded them with the utmost munificence. He 
thus taught the higher and middle classes to look 
forward to Russia, and to separate in feeling from 
the rest of their countrymen. 

Alarmed at the Swedish spirit which had outlived 
so many years of separation, and which in case of 
war was so dangerous to the security of these 
provinces, he appears to have conceived the idea of 
invoking a national Finnish- spirit to neutralize it, 
fully aware that the isolated nationality of Finland 
would grow feeble in comparison with its attachment 
to the adjacent kingdom. The cultivation of the 
Fmnish language and the old Finnish poetry was 
warmly encouraged, as well as all recurrence to the 
dim and remote recollections of its independent 
history, and in all its modem literature one can 
discern that those who write in the spirit of the 
government are careful to separate the Swedish from 
the Finnish; those who are not prepared to do 
so, on account of the severe censorship, do not write 
at all. 

Though the deprivationof their representative form 
of government was severely felt by such of the 
higher and middle classes as were not seduced by 
the imperial liberality, the mildness and gentleness 
of the Russian rule, so diflFerent from its harsh and 
oppressive character within the precincts of Russia 
Proper, or, in fact, wherever its dominion was 
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firmly established^ tended nevertheless to soothe 
the Finnish people, and to conduce, together with 
the long peace, to a high degree of material pros- 
perity. No part of the imperial dominions is, as 
compared widi its former state, in a more flourishing 
condition than the grand duchy of Finland ; and it 
may still further be asserted, that since Russia has 
taken possession of it, it has been until lately a 
happy country. Its trade has increased, its cities 
have been enlarged, its soil has been better culti- 
vated, the higher classes have grown wealthy in the 
Russian service, the middling affluent by commerce. 

But it must be remembered that these results 
have been produced precisely because Russia has 
governed this country in a manner diametrically 
opposite to the system pursued in every other part 
of the empire, which she never fails to introduce 
wherever she thinks her power sufficiently consoli- 
dated. Unhappily for Finland the Russian government 
seems to think this period arrived ; a great increase 
of duties has taken place, the study of the Russian 
language is enforced, the tyrannical police is becom- 
ing every day more oppressive, utter silence is 
enjoined on the press, freedom of speech is banished, 
and it is fast sinking into a ukase-governed satrapy. 
Either success or the natural impatience of his 
temper has in this instance, (skilful politician as he 
has shewn himself on other occasions,) caused the 
Emperor Nicholas to mar his own policy, and these 
first false steps have indisposed already the great 
bulk of the people, and done what such unremitting 
efforts had been made to prevent. 

The Finns, who have always been a free, though 
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not an independent people, aie not fikdr tundy to 
submit to tins tratment; the tetron which tfaer 
entertained on their first conquest, and whidi the 
modeiation €£ Russia dming thirty years had ahnost 
lolled to sleep, haxe been again arooaed, and more 
than aroQsedy for they are being justified. That 
fidelity, the national boast of the Finns, which, 
unlike uKist other national sdf-attribates, is not an 
imaginary dianicteristic, and whidi arose from the 
gratefol reocdlection of benefits receired, might in a 
lew more years of lenient goTemment hare been 
gradually transferred firom Sweden to Russia. If 
the moral and religious differences between the Finn 
and the Muscovite would never have allowed the 
fcnrmer any sympathy with the latter, he might still, 
unambitious as he is of national independence, have 
become faithfully attached to a government which 
allowed him the exercise of all the rights of which 
he was desirous, and which protected him in the 
enjoyment of them. This feeling is now out of the 
question, and the Finnish people, too feeble to offer 
any resistance, may endure without a murmur the 
tyranny of Russia ; but in the event of a war, the 
whole of their country may be easily roused against 
her, and a naval power might readily make use 
both of the feeling which pervades the inhabi- 
tants of this vast province, and of the national 
temper of Sweden, (which is marked by an intense 
and increasing irritation on the subject of the cession 
of these provinces to Russia,) to effect the recovery 
of them ; and in the prosecution of this scheme 
they may count on finding the partiality and hope 
with which the Finns regarded Sweden for so many 
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years^ and which lived through the prosperous period 
of their separation from it^ undiminished in their 
adversity. 

Finland, with its lakes, rocks, and forests, extends 
almost up to St. Petersburg. The richest part of it, 
with all its strongholds and lines of military commu- 
nication, stretches along the coast, and, therefore, a 
hostile power, whose naval supremacy was undis- 
puted, could, by a descent on any part of it, interrupt 
the circulation of the Russian force along these lines, 
and facilitate the re-occupation of the whole country 
by a Swedish army, to favour which the great mass 
of the population would at once rise up. All the 
natural objects which this country offers to the pro- 
gress of an invader, and which would be much 
greater if it were not so poor, would, in the event of 
an invasion of Finland, be turned against the Rus- 
sians, from the fact of the unfriendly feeling she has 
excited amongst its population. The Finnish nobi- 
lity, which it is true have generally been gained over 
to the Russian interest, might partly adhere to it ; 
but all other classes would delight in any prospect of 
freeing themselves from the Russian yoke; and, 
amongst the middle classes, those who have the 
most influence over the peasantry, the Lutheran 
clergy, will always perpetuate this hostile feeling, 
and, when the opportune moment is arrived, will join 
in any demonstration of it. 

Finland, therefore, which in certain cases adds so 
much to the power of Russia, and which, if she could 
depend upon its population, would prove so im- 
portant as a maritime possession, would, in case of 
war with Great Britain, (the only nation which can 
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possibly undertake an aggressive warfare against her,) 
become an ulcerated limb of her vast body, and 
prove along her northern frontier the same thorn in 
her side which Poland does towards her centre, and 
the Caucasian provinces on the southern extremity 
of her empire. 

Finland is an exceedingly poor country, chequered 
with lakes and inland waters; the soil is either 
sandy, or covered with broken rocks of red granite 
in those parts which are not wholly stony. The 
barrenness of the ground seems to have discouraged 
the agriculturist, and the sterility of his fields, 
joined to their negligent cultivation, is everywhere 
apparent in the slovenly tillage and the miserable 
crops of rye. A few districts of bog land which 
admit of draining, and which have found cultivators 
with sufficient capital and enterprise to undertake 
it in the village clergymen, form occasional excep- 
tions to this uninviting picture. Some parts of the 
country are covered with large forests of the white 
and red fir. It is traversed in every direction by 
streams and rivers, on many of which the timber 
exported is floated down to the sea, but which form 
cascades and waterfalls amongst the rocks, and are 
thus rendered unnavigable. The falls of Imatra are, 
perhaps, the finest in Europe, and, if the mass of 
water poured down is less than at those of the 
TroUhatten, in Sweden, they are far more beautiful 
than the latter. 

The whole^southem coast of Finland is divided 
from the open sea by an archipelago of thousands of 
island rocks, of various dimensions, some wooded, 
and some inhabited by fishermen, whose occupation 
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upon the inland waters also furnishes the population 
with a large share of its subsistence. Many parts 
of Finland are very picturesque^ though the eye 
becomes soon tired of the monotony of red granite 
rocks and dark fir woods, unrelieved by the more 
sublime or softer features of the landscape. This is, 
however, not universally the case ; for, even in fol- 
lowing the toast of the Gulf of Finland, which may 
be accounted the richest and most densely peopled 
part of the country, and in which the principal towns 
are situated, large tracts present the most desolate 
aspect imaginable ; and, as we advance towards St. 
Petersburg, the last two hundred miles of the road 
show us only the bare rock or sandy surface, and 
low stony hills, on which the trees, which seem 
scarcely able to suck sufficient nourishment from the 
soil to maintain vitality, are thinly scattered. 

The western part of Finland is the least barren, 
and has more of a Swedish appearance. The towns, 
which are built of brick or stone, are neat and 
cleanly ; but Abo, the most populous, contains only 
] 3,000 inhabitants, and Helsingfors,the most flourish- 
ing and the handsomest in Finland, little more than 
10,000. The latter city contains some fine modern 
buildings, and a large unfinished cathedral, the archi- 
tecture of which does not do justice to the fine and 
abundant material employed in its construction, and 
which strikes the spectator as being placed to crown 
the summit of a stupendous flight of steps, which 
lead up to it from the great square. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of the towns 
are of Swedish descent, or of mixed Swedish and 
Finnish blood ; and, wherever this is the case, they 
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present to our view a handsome and vigorous-looking 
race. We cannot say as much for the pure Fmn. 
High cheek-bones^ elongated features, pointed chin, 
and a spare, thin figure, generally characterize his 
make ; his eyes are of a light grey or blue, his hair 
and skin of the same sandy hue, and his beard, 
which he allows to grow, generally consists of a few 
hairs, thinly scattered on his chin — reminding us 
strikingly of the trees and bushes so sparingly 
sprinkled over the barren ground in so many parts 
of his country. His costume is the sheep-skin, with 
the wool turned inwards, and a peculiar wolf-skin 
cap, in winter ; in summer, a coarse gray homespun 
woollen stuff, and a round felt hat with broad buckle. 

The peasantry inhabit cottages built of logs, and 
which are either isolated or collected together in vil- 
lages. Although stone is everywhere in abundance, 
only the church is usually built of it, and sometimes 
the pastor's house. The former is roofed with small 
pieces of wood, cut Uke tiles, and smeared with tar. 
The steeple and belfry rise up separately in the 
church-yard, and always in the vicinity of the church 
itself is a sort of caravanserai, in which the congre- 
gation, who come immense distances to their place 
of worship, put up their horses and sledges. The 
Finnish peasants are not always the proprietors of 
the cottage or land they occupy, but often hold it 
from the landlord by a peculiar tenure, which obliges 
them, instead of paying rent in money or in kind, to 
devote to his service so many days' labour of man 
and horse during the year. 

In character the Finn is brave, honest, patient, and 
frugal, but somewhat indolent. His natural probity 
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is stiU further increased by his attachment to his faith, 
which is the Lutheran, and he is exceedingly valuable 
as a subject to a warlike government, from the pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes him, of being applicable 
to any branch in the service. Accustomed to boating 
on the sea or on his lakes, and to the care of the horse, 
in which he takes great pride, he is, equally fit for 
the infantry, cavalry, or navy. 

The clergy, who go through their studies in the 
Finnish, Swedish, and German languages, are com- 
monly well-educated men, contented with their mode- 
rate stipends. The simplicity of their lives, and their 
attention to their duties, secure them the attachment 
and veneration of their flock, who habitually seek 
their advice in all domestic affairs, and resort to their 
arbitration in all cases of litigation. 

If we except the inhabitants of a few Finnish vil- 
lages within the government of St. Petersburg, which, 
having fallen within the pale of the Russian empire at 
a very early period, were reduced to servage, it is 
surprising how little the constant contact with Russia 
and Russians has altered the Finnish character, even 
in those free villages which are situated in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, and which draw their subsistence 
from it, by sending thither their fish and dairy pro- 
duce. The nobility of Finland also unfortunately 
prove an exception to this rule. Selected for oflices 
of trust by the Russian government, with the double 
view of gaining them over to its interests, and 
securing the services of public servants whose probity 
rendered them valuable in the vast sink of the 
Russian administration, so far from operating favour- 
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ably on its corruption^ they have become themselves 
perverted and corrupted. 

For many years past, a considerable contraband 
trade with St. Petersburg has been carried on by the 
Finns, all foreign articles being only subject to a 
nominal duty in Finland, and to a very heavy one in 
passing the Border of Russia Proper. It is principally 
carried on in sledges across the Gulf of Finland, and 
the small and active horses bred in the country,which 
are harnessed to them by the smugglers, are very fast 
trotters, and are sometimes purchased at high prices 
for this purpose. 

As long as the Russian rule continued mild and 
indulgent in Finland, its inhabitants seem not to 
have felt very acutely the virtual suppression of the 
representative form of government, so solemnly 
guaranteed to them, both by the last and by the 
present emperor. As the gripe of the tsar tightened 
on their provinces, they became, however, more 
fully sensible of the injustice committed towards 
them, and of the importance of those rights which 
the autocrat faithlessly withheld, and when begin- 
ning to writhe under the oppression, became sensi- 
tively alive to the value of the means of relief which 
had been ravished from them. The severity of the 
secret police soon rendered it, however, dangerous 
to canvass the subject of these wrongs, which the 
Finns are now driven to brood over in silence. 

A pamphlet has been recently published in Stock- 
holm, by an exiled Finn, who was obliged to fly the 
country for having taken up the subject. It gives 
a full account of the claims of Finland to a consti- 
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tutional form of government, and one may judge 
from the mild tone of expostulation in which the 
author writes now that he is hopelessly exiled 
from his native land, and beyond the reach of Russia, 
how gentle must have been his remonstrances when 
still within the precints of the Russian empire, and 
when still restrained by hope and fear. This pam- 
phlet is also remarkable from the fact that its pub- 
lication in Prussia has been forbidden by the 
Prussian censorship, without the suppression of sa 
many passages as would have rendered it absurd to 
publish the work at all. The exceeding moderation 
which pervades its pages would render it not very 
difficult to point out many political writings of which 
the Prussian censorship has allowed the publication, 
though more hostile to itsown government than the 
pamphlets in question are to that of Russia ; — thus 
offering a curious illustration of the influence which 
the cabinet of St. Petersburg exercises over that of 
Berlin, and of which the Prussian league for the 
exclusion of British manufactured goods proves a 
much more serious example. This pernicious influ- 
ence of Russia has been extended to Sweden and to 
Denmark. It is difficult to define or account for it 
without a brief description of the political situation of 
these countries, with which, on account of the limited 
interest inspired by most of the second-rate states 
in England, some of our readers may prove unac- 
quainted. 

The late King of Sweden, Bernadotte, born in 
Gascony, and said to have been originally a smuggler, 
is known to have risen from the ranks to the command 
of the republican armies. His military talent, his 

N 3 
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eloquence, and the fact of his having been for a 
moment dreaded by Napoleon as a rival, more than 
even his subsequent fortunes, stamp him as the 
second of the galaxy of remarkable men brought 
forward by the French Revolution. When called to 
fill the place of heir to the Swedish throne, then 
occupied by the infamous Charles XIII., and in- 
vested with this character as a child of the French 
republic, to the exclusion of the heirs of the deposed 
and legitimate sovereign of Sweden, he really exer- 
cised all the rights of royalty. The turbulence of 
the people he came to goveni, and which he was 
destined in the ordinary course of events soon to 
reign over, did not suggest any very favourable anti- 
cipation of the security of the dynasty he hoped to 
found. At the same time the jealousy of Napoleon, 
and the fear of the allies, isolating him from France, 
obliged him to seek the friendship of Alexander, and 
to resort to other means of security against the 
fickleness of his future subjects. 

On the cession of Finland to Russia, for which as 
an equivalent Norway was given to Sweden, the 
Swedes accuse Bemadotte of having in two ways 
betrayed their interests — firstly, in having sacrificed 
the claim of Sweden to the payment of that part of 
the national debt, of which the burden came to the 
share of Finland ; and secondly, in giving to Norway 
a constitution which rendered her so perfectly inde- 
pendent of Sweden, that the latter country derived 
no benefit from the union. Sweden is a constitutional 
monarchy, in which all the legislative enactments of 
the four estates which compose the diet — viz., the 
houses of nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants — 
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may at all times be negatived by the crown. Norway 
is, in point of fact, a republic with an hereditary pre- 
sident styled king; for if a bill pass thrice the 
Storthing of this country, (in which nobility is 
unknown,) it becomes law the third time, although 
the king should oppose it. 

Norway has its separate national administration 
and army, in neither of which any Swede is ad- 
mitted to hold office. Thus, instead of becoming an 
equivalent for lost Finland, Bernadotte, then crown- 
prince, rendered Norway only a refuge for his own 
family, in the event of any political storm which 
might drive him from Sweden, — counting on the 
gratitude of the Norwegians, and on the fact of one 
king being as good to them as another under their 
peculiar form of government. 

Though Bernadotte thought proper to behave with 
such liberality towards Norway, in Sweden he pur- 
sued a very diflferent line of conduct, and early 
opposed himself to the liberal movement, — a policy 
which is said to have been dictated as a condition of 
the friendship of Russia, in securing the perpetua- 
tion of the sovereignty of Sweden in his family, 
which the claims of the heir of the deposed King 
of Sweden might have endangered. Although 
Charles XIV. conferred many benefits on the 
country he was called to rule, he offended his sub- 
jects by arrogating to himself the credit of many 
more, and by his undisguised suspicion of them. 
This want of confidence, for a man who had seen so 
much of the fickleness of a people in the revolu- 
tionary history of France, in which he played fo 
conspicuous a part, and who probably remembered 
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the assassination of Gastavus, and the deposition of 
the brother of his predecessor, was no doubt in- 
creased by the utter ignorance, in which he strangely 
continued to the day of his death, of the language of 
the people he reigned over. It was a common jest 
of the opposition, to make him wonder ^^ that he 
should have been so many years in Sweden, and 
that the Swedes should not have learned to under- 
stand him yet/' In the true spirit of the Gascon, 
he inscribed his name on every public work he 
finished or even repaired, and reminded his subjects 
so constantly, in every speech he made, of the good 
he had done them, that he was rebuked by the 
following parable: ^^A peasant gave the parson a 
pound of butter. *Am I not a good fellow?' he 
exclaimed. *To be sure you are/ quoth the parson. 
But the next Sunday, and every time he met him, 
the clodhopper strutted up to the priest, pluming 
himself on his gift, and inquiring, with conscious 
satisfaction, * Was not I a fine fellow, to give you 
that pound of butter r' The parson, bored to death, 
sent him back his present, wishing him and his gift 
where it is the duty of parsons to prevent their 
congregation from going/' 

Bernadotte had thus, by a few points of ridicule, 
and an unwarrantable and ill-disguised mistrust, 
linked to many great qualities, succeeded in render- 
ing himself very unjustly unpopular, as was demon- 
strated by the state of the Swedish press, for out of 
about a score of daily papers, all, excepting two, 
were in the opposition at the time of his decease. 
The government of the state was in fact only carried 
on because the house of nobles is conservative, and 
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the house of clergy influenced by the extensive 
church patronage at the disposal of the crown. The 
house of burghers and of peasants both advocate 
sweeping changes, which the contrast afforded by 
the prosperity of Norway and the stagnant trade of 
Sweden, must probably eventually cause to be 
adopted. 

The nobility of Sweden is generally poor and 
corrupt ; the clergy maintain a high character, but 
are dependent on the crown ; the burghers, though 
opposed to the former in politics, are more corrupt 
than the nobles ; but the peasants — the hope of 
Sweden^ already the wealthiest of these bodies, and 
constituting a peculiar class, to which we know of 
none exactly analogous in any other country — 
bid fair to become the predominating one in the 
state. 

The mistrust with which Bernadotte seems always 
to have viewed his subjects, had apparently been of 
late years still further increased by this political 
struggle, and had induced him to throw himself into 
the arms of Russia. Of the ascendancy of the 
Russian influence in Stockholm, daily proofs were 
given, to the undisguised disgust of his subjects, 
amongst whom all ranks, with the exception of a 
small portion of the nobility, bear the strongest 
antipathy to anything Russian. 

Let us cite such evidences of the subservience to 
Russia of the Swedish cabinet as immediately occur 
to recollection. In 1825, when several Swedish 
vessels full of armed men, were illegally sold to the 
South American States by the Swedish government, 
to serve against Spain — a friendly power, whose 
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ambassador was present at every palace f&te — the 
latter could obtain no redress^ and the notes of all 
diplomatists were disregarded, till Count Suchlelen, 
the Russian minister, took the affair in hand, on 
which the whole scheme was abandoned. 

The second instance we shall cite is, the visit of 
the Crown Prince Oscar, the present sovereign, to 
St. Petersburg, notwithstanding the strong national 
prejudice which regarded this step as the homage 
of a vassal to the Suzerain, and which indignantly- 
contrasted it with the last visit to Russia of a 
Swedish prince, when the daring Gustavus III. went 
to surprise the Empress Catherine in her capital, 
and, betrayed by his brother, the late king, still 
made his retreat through the Russian fleet. 

The baptism of the son of Oscar by the name of 
Nicholas, was, in this excited state of public feeling, 
another grievance ; but the Swedish deputation sent 
to St. Petersburg, to be present at the uncovering of 
the monument raised to the memory of the Emperor 
Alexander, the spoliator of Finland, outraged it 
beyond all measure. 

During the Polish revolution, the Swedish state 
gazette was eager to give the Russian bulletins of 
their successes ; and availing itself of the alien laws, 
which are much the same as they formerly were in 
England, the government has never allowed a Polish 
refugee to remain four and twenty hours on the soil 
of Sweden — a breach of hospitality of which no 
other constitutional government has been guilty. 

It is not so much such acts as these, as the com- 
mission of them at the expense of that popularity 
which must be so valuable to a sovereign in the posi- 
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tion of the King of Sweden, which speaks for the 
influence of the cabinet of St. Petersburg at the court 
of Stockholm, and for the assiduity with which the 
favour of the tsar is courted. The Emperor Nicholas 
requited the feeling thus evinced towards him, by 
personally visiting Bemadotte; he arrived unan- 
nounced, on board the vessel which brought the 
grand-duke his son on the same errand. 

About this time some popular disturbances having 
taken place, occasioned by the condemnation and 
imprisonment of a popular writer named Crusen- 
stolpe, the Emperor Nicholas immediately de- 
spatched a messenger to Stockholm, offering to send 
10,000 men of his guards to assist the king in over- 
awing his subjects, and to occupy the capital. The 
steamers destined to convey them were kept in 
readiness, but this proffered aid was prudently de- 
clined by the Swedish monarch, who probably con- 
sidered the vicinity of the Russians in the island of 
Aland, on which they are completing a vast and 
exceedingly strong fortress, and which is within three 
hours* sail of the Swedish coast, as already a neigh- 
bourhood too dangerously close. It was probably the 
policy of Bemadotte to find a juste milieu between 
the perilous friendship of Russia and the turbulence 
of his own subjects ; a game at which Russia could 
not fail to win ; the disagreement between sovereign 
and people being the very state of things which 
Russian ambition has always endeavoured to bring 
about amongst her neighbours, in the prosecution of 
that maxim of divide et imperaj which her conduct 
shews her so well to have understood. 

The present King of Sweden, notwithstanding his 
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submission when crown prince to the influence of 
Russia, which, perhaps, his imperious father may 
have dictated, ascended the throne with the advan- 
tages of popularity ; he was at least a Swede in his 
manners, language, and habits ; and beloved for his 
personal amiability and benevolence, — of which the 
reader may find ample confirmation in the able 
and elaborate work he pubUshed on criminal punish- 
ments. 

Denmark, which, as well as Norway and Sweden, 
is inhabited by a Scandinavian population, is now in 
a condition which promises before long to change 
the whole face of the north. Governed by an abso- 
lute prince, its present monarch, in his earlier years 
gave promise of exceeding liberality of sentiment, 
and his subjects long confidently expected the boon 
of a constitution, which is still denied them — as is 
universally believed in the north, at the instigation 
of Russia, which has guaranteed the continuance of 
the Sound Dues, only on the condition that the 
King of Denmark shall yield nothing to the popular 
wishes. The heir apparent of the throne of Den- 
mark, on account of his personal character, will pro- 
bably never ascend it; but should he do so, it is 
well known that the royal house, of which he will 
thus be the last representative, must become extinct 
with him. The grand duchy of Holstein then 
returns to the German confederation, and Denmark 
must either elect a German prince,* or, reduced to 

♦ The Prince of Hesse, long intended by the Emperor 
Nicholas as his son-in-law, but whose succession is now 
questionable. 
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its own limits^ sink from a second into a third-rate 
state. 

The great bulk of the nation, however, who long 
ardently for a constitutional form of government, and 
who are as well fitted for it as any people in Europe, 
have within the last few years become fully sensible 
of the folly of that family feud which has divided the 
Scandinavian nations, and of the hatred fostered by 
centuries of rivalry between the Swedes and Danes, 
people whose origin is the same, and whose very lan- 
guage is so similar that they can more easily under-^ 
stand each other than a north of IJngland man can 
understand one from the southern counties. 

Both the Danish and Swedish nations begin to 
perceive the mutual benefit of a union of these coun- 
tries, which, Norway being included in the coalition, 
would thus unite the whole of the Scandinavian 
people, constituting a powerful state which might 
assume an independent position in Europe. A few 
years ago, when first this arrangement was suggested, 
it was looked upon as chimerical by the majority 
of those who first heard of it, and was only whis- 
pered about as men whisper things of treasonable 
import, by those who canvassed the subject. The 
prejudice and antipathy existing between the two 
people alone appeared an insuperable bar to the 
furtherance of their national interests in this manner. 
A Swede could hardly walk in the streets of Co- 
penhagen, or a Dane in those of a Swedish town, 
without being liable to insult. But with an unprece- 
dented rapidity this deeply-rankling hatred has been 
rooted up, and so marked is the revulsion of feeling 
which has taken place, that the Swede in Denmark? 
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and the Dane in Sweden, is received with marks of 
popularity. 

The ScandinaTian union is not only confidently 
talked of, but publicly alluded to, even under the 
absolute, though mild government of Denmark. The 
dose intercourse of the two countries has been chiefly 
fostered by the universities, and within the last two 
years their members have visited each other, as many 
as a hundred crossing the sea from one single univer- 
sity to visit another. At these meetings the union of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, has been publicly 
given as a toast, a scene which has been renewed only 
a few months since. 

In Sweden, unpopular as the late king was, there 
existed no general wish to overturn his djrnasty among 
the great majority, but there is every tendency to 
curtail the power of the crown to the measure of that 
which it enjoys in Norway ; and in the event of the 
union of the three states, it is almost inevitable that 
such semi-republican form of government will be 
adopted. The prospect of reigning over the whole 
Scandinavian people, on these conditions, was not 
therefore so enticing for Bemadotte, who, once violent 
as an ultra-republican, as his former speeches shew 
him to have been, had become as monarch impe- 
rious in his endeavours to maintain his royal prero- 
gative. 

It is universally expected that the death of the 
King of Denmark will, under these circumstances, 
be the signal for important changes, which may 
eventually terminate in the foundation of another 
European power in the Scandinavian confederation. 
Much must naturally depend on the light in which 
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this is viewed by England, which, it is hoped, too 
powerful to be jealous, if her real interests are not 
misunderstood, will see with satisfaction a combina- 
tion which must prove a fatal check to Russian 
ambition in the north of Europe. This popular 
tendency, which the sagacity of Russian politicians 
has probably divined long before it became so pal* 
pable as to attract public attention, may furnish us 
with the key to Russians policy towards Sweden and 
Denmark, and explain the cause of their hostility 
to the popular interest in the latter country ; for the 
Russian cabinet diflfers from that of other absolute 
states in not being in the remotest degree affected by 
any political sympathies. Thus the Austrian cabinet, 
for example's sake, sides everywhere with conserva- 
tive interests, of whatever description they may be ; 
but Russia in one instance is intriguing in favour of 
the popular, and in another of the absolute party; 
thus, in Wallachia, instigating the constitutional 
party, whilst in England the accession of a conser- 
vative ministry is considered by her as a contretemps^ 
because the Whig administration was known partly 
to have obtained office by promises of economy 
and peace, and was naturally considered as un- 
willing to enter on any European war of serious 
magnitude^ which, however necessary it might be to 
British interests, and however advantageous it might 
eventually become to them, would probably at its 
commencement have driven from power those who 
had obtained it partially under the pledge of avoiding 
to the nation all the danger and inconveniences of 
any important collision. 

For many years to come, the state of feeling in 
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flnUnd, and the hatred excited in the breasts of the 
Swedish people^ by the treachery of Alexander, and 
the aggressions of Russia, will bear with them the 
retribution due to the oppression and unprincipled 
ambition by which they have been occasioned, and 
will place Russia, in the event of war with this 
country, at the mercy of any British ministry suffi- 
ciently powerful and courageous to undertake it with 
requisite energy. Finland, abhorring Russia, still 
looks affectionately and longingly towards Sweden. 
The great bulk of the Swedish people, irreconcileable 
in their hatred towards Russia, place their hopes on 
England, and bum to recover their lost territory. 
The force of Russia, in Finland, is peculiarly acces- 
sible to a hostile and superior fleet. The Swedish 
people, if a British fleet afforded its aid, whatever 
might be the wishes of their government, would 
make any sacrifices to recover Finland, and wipe 
away the stain under which this martial nation still 
considers its honour to be smarting. Finland would 
rise to a man, with the double hope of throwing off 
the Russian yoke, and becoming reunited to the 
country to which it affords a strange and romantic 
example of fidelity and affection. Do not all these 
circumstances tend to render the present condition 
of Finland, and of the adjacent Scandina%*ian coun- 
tries, worthy of more interest than their affairs have 
hitherto inspired in the British public ? and ought 
we to be as indifferent to them as to the 8ou^' 
American republics, which may be taken aa fthiK 
the measure of that which tl 
hitherto excited. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CIRCASSIA AND GEORGIA. 

(Chiefly from the accounts of Russian officers engaged in the 
Caucasian campaigns,) 

The mountainous regions of the Caucasus occupy 
the isthmus between the Euxine and the Caspian, 
which enclose them upon the western and the eastern 
sides ; on the south, the river Araxes — the modem 
Aras — divides them from the fertile lands of Persia 
and Armenia ; and on the north, they are separated 
from the wide steppe of the southern Russian em- 
pire by the rivers Kouban and Terek, which flow 
in opposite directions into the above-named seas. 
These regions comprise those territories known 
under the general names of Circassia and Georgia. 

Circassia, the northernmost and most extensive 
division — the land of high mountains, of fierce and 
warlike nations, still independent or only partially 
subdued — is divided by the river Cyrus (or Kour) 
fix)m the less rugged and more fertile Georgia, of 
which the tsar holds exclusive possession, though 
on a most precarious tenure. 
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These Caucasian districts, to the poet, the phi- 
lanthropist, the politician, and the historian, are 
firaught with an interest more intense than any 
other spot upon the globe, both onaccount of their 
past history and their present condition and im- 
portance. It was on Mount Ararat, one of the 
Caucasian range, that, according to the Scriptures, 
the ark reposed after the universal Deluge; and 
even if we are unwilling to give credence to the 
hypothesis of the learned, that from these moimtains 
descended, in different streams, the various families 
of the human race, to overspreiMd the earth like the 
flood from which it had just been rescued, we are 
forced to admit that the striking coincidence of 
the Scriptural accounts, with the traditions of their 
inhabitants, renders this supposition very plausible. 

Geological researches prove indubitably that the 
greater part of Southern Russia and Asia has been 
covered, at a time comparatively recent, with the 
sea ; and they equally demonstrate, what common 
sense must indicate at once, that the mountains scat- 
tered over it— the Caucasus, the Taurus, the Le- 
banon, the Altais, the Ourals, the highlands of 
Tartary, and the Himalayas — whether or not they 
were then raised up by some convulsion from its 
bed, must have spotted its waters long before they 
had shrunk within the narrow limits of the Euxine 
and the Caspian, or flowed away to the ocean. The 
Genesis, which tells us that the ark rested on one of 
the Caucasian chain, mentions, also, ^^ that the pos- 
terity of Japhet was dispersed over the islands 
of nations ;" and all the traditions of the east, in- 
'^^*^'^i] those of the inhabitants of the Caucasus, 
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people it with a people called the Dives, who, from 
this abode, dispersed over the neighbouring islands. 
Dives, in the ancient oriental tongues, signifies 
islands ; there are many in the Indian Ocean whose 
names are still terminated by this generic word; 
and it is a singular corroboration, that the Tcher- 
kesses call themselves Adighe, or people of the isles, 
from the Tartaric Ada (island.) From the Caucasus, 
the Greeks are supposed to have descended west- 
ward, at a subsequent date. 

But, however this may be, and whether we see 
reason to look upon the Caucasus as the cradle of 
mankind or not, to us men of the north, these 
mountains ought to inspire that feeling of veneration 
which is naturally excited by contemplating the tombs 
of our progenitors — the hallowed soil where the race, 
which gave rise to our own, mingled its dust with the 
earth from which it sprung for successive generations, 
when the spirit which animated it had passed away ; 
for it is from these mountains that the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian families, to which we owe our origin, 
are as clearly made out to have spread over Europe, 
as any fact concerning the early history of a people 
has ever been established. It is a fact abundantly 
confirmed by the similitude of feature to the de- 
scendants of the Germanic and Scandinavian offshoot 
of their parent tree, which the Tcherkessian and 
Ossetinean nations at present inhabiting the Caucasus 
continue to exhibit, retaining in its purity and beauty 
— in remarkable contrast to the races which surround 
them— the original type from which we have already 
far degenerated. 
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The Caucastis, as connected with the past, has 
other claims on our attention. In ages far remote-— 
when the Persian empire yet flourished^ and the 
energy of life still animated Egypt^ Greece, and Rome^ 
whose cold remains now only remind us of the nascent 
enlightenment and civilization which they fostered — 
a light which, like the holy fire of the Ghebers, has 
never been extinguished from those days to the 
present, in which its blaze is steady, rapid, and un- 
quenchable. A glance at the map will suffice to 
shew us that a prodigious barrier, extending like a 
belt half round our planet, from the Atlantic and the 
shores of Spain to Okholsk on the Siberian coast of 
the Pacific, divided the regions inhabited by nations 
amongst whom the incipient light of knowledge was 
dawning from the gloomy north, and protected them 
from the inroads of its barbarians, who, in its infancy 
would probably have swept away every vestige of 
that civilization, which in subsequent maturity, acted 
upon and softened them. The mighty Une of sea 
and rampart, beginning with the Pyrenees, was con- 
tinned by the Mediterranean, the Alps, the Adriatic, 
the mountains of lUyria and the Balkan, the Euxine, 
Caucasian, the Caspian, the barren saline deserts 
bounding the Siberian steppe, and the Altai moun- 
tains. Even on its western side, through the Pyre- 
nees, the Alps, and the Balkan, it is well known 
how few passages this wall affords. To the east of the 
Bosphorus, the only gates were through the defiles of 
the Caucasus^ of which its inhabitants for centuries 
and centuries have been the watchful guardians, 
shutting out, from the fruitful regions of Persia and 
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Asia Minor, the desolating hordes which have always 
sprung up in these Cimmerian steppes, like the locusts 
which the fostering sun calls into life. 

The grand Caucasian range, stretching five hundred 
miles diagonally across the isthmus, from Bakou to 
Anapa, like a stupendous fortress, bars the passage 
from sea to sea. Amongst its snow-capped peaks, 
which rise above the clouds, more elevated than the 
Alps, the Mquinwari^ (the Kasbech of the Russians, 
the mountain on which the mythological traditions of 
the ancients chained Prometheus to the rock, where 
the insatiate vulture gnawed his liver) and, further 
westward, the Elbrouz, uprear their summits, covered 
with snows which have never borne the polluting 
impress of a human footstep — the lofty Elbrouz— 
the hill of tempests, where Zoroaster placed the 
abode of ArismaneSj the spirit of evil of his beautiful 
and mystic creed, whom his disciples, long since driven 
by persecution for refuge to the Caucasian regions, 
still see, with the eyes of faith, as their founder poe- 
tically described it, ^' taking wing from the mountain, 
whilst its dark form, shadowing the abyss of space, 
seems like an arch thrown over it from one world to 
another/' 

Parallel with this high range, to the northward of 
it, runs a lower chain, whose dentated summits shew 
the bare rock in all the rugged shapes into which it 
has been thrown by volcanic convulsions. The nar- 
row glens which intervene from peak to peak, retain 
the humidity and the clouds, and the forests which 
cover the gloomy valleys, still further adding to the 
darkness of the scene, have gained for them the 
appellation of the Black Mountains. Their very 
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names are descriptive — there is the Bald Mountain^ 
the HiU of the Gloomy Forest, the Dagger Mountmrh 
and the Mountain of Storms. 

Transversely with this range another almost defines 
a line, and crosses it at an angle. Extending due 
southward from the town of Stavropol, at the extreme 
north of the Caucasian district, it traverses Georgia 
to its southernmost point, where the river Araxes 
has its source, and then, turning eastward, connects 
Mount Ararat, on the Armenian frontier, with the 
lofty group of the Caucasus, which, running exclu- 
sively through Circassia, constitutes the mighty boun- 
dary wall. 

Through this bulwark, which the Russians have 
passed to occupy Georgia, there are only three gate- 
ways, or roads, which open between tremendous 
defiles — at least, only three which are practicable to 
any living creature, excepting the mountaineer or the 
chamois. Treachery, intrigue, and bribery — the uni- 
versally prevailing silver key — have thrown two of 
them open to the Muscovite, whose forces have over- 
flowed Georgia, occupied the shores of the Caspian, 
and who has dotted the Abasian and Mingrelian coast 
with a line of forts. But just as the high lands were 
a refuge from the desolating waters of the flood, so 
they are now to the national independence of the 
people of the Caucasus ; and, surrounded on every 
side by the lands which have submitted to Russian 
dominion, or the seas of which she is mistress, the 
mountains of Circassia, covered with freemen, rise 
islet-like amongst the lands which encroaching ambi- 
tion has subdued, and which an iron despotism 
oppresses. 
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But if Russia has possessed herself of two of 
these portals, she is not in possession of the 
bulwark through which they offer an opening, and 
thus is perpetually exposed to finding the gates 
closed suddenly behind her, and herself entirely 
cut off from her now difficult communication with 
Tiflis and her Trans-Circassian provinces — a prer 
dicament in which, if the mountaineers were united, 
it cannot be reasonably doubted that they might 
place her to-morrow. It has been to enable her 
to extend herself beyond this barrier, that nearly 
a hundred years ago she commenced her attempts 
to subdue the guardians of this bulwark. Impatient 
in her ambition, and unable to effect the object she 
had in view, she nevertheless succeeded by intrigue 
and bribery in passing onwards ; and having, by 
treachery, force and fraud, possessed herself of the 
Georgian provinces, before she attempts to expand 
further she is keenly sensible of the necessity of 
rendering herself mistress of the mountains in her 
rear, not only because they may at any time impede 
her progress forward, and bar her schemes of con- 
quest southward, but because they may equally 
compromise the safety of what she has already 
gained. 

At present the Trans-Caucasian territories of 
Russia can be considered only as a tdie de pont, 
thrown up in Southern Asia, whilst the bridge which 
leads to it is liable every moment to be carried away 
by the mountain torrent, which threatens to leave 
the outwork isolated. 

Of the three passes to which we have alluded, the 
first, which is through the mountains westward of 
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the defile of the Terek^ is little known, because no 
foreigner has ever crossed it. The Russians have 
made efforts to force it, because it would open a direct 
communication between Tiflis and Taurida; their 
efforts have, however, proved ineffectual. 

The second passage is almost in the centre of the 
isthmus, on the direct road firom Tiflis to Mosdok ; 
it runs through a series of glens and defiles, for a 
distance of about ninety miles, which are so narrow 
and sunk so deep between steep hills, that the road 
for some miles beyond Dariol is only light for a few 
hours of the brightest summer^s day. It is called 
the defile of the Terek, from the river of that name, 
which takes its source in these glens. It is also 
called the defile of the Dariol, from a castle of that 
name, which overhangs the road; of the Kasbeck, 
from Mount Kasbeck ; and more commonly the 
passage of Vladi-Caucase, from a military station of 
that name. From the nature of the ground, a few 
hundred men could, on many points, arrest the 
passage of any army, and two thousand men would 
suffice to render it utterly impassable, in spite of 
any human effort. Fortunately for the Russians, it 
lies principally through the territory of the Osseti- 
nians and Kabardians, two[of the least warlike people, 
whom they have partly subdued and partly gained 
over. But even now, though the former are 
ostensibly in their service, no traveller can venture 
along the road without a strong escort, usually 
accompanied with cannon ; and on the least reverse, 
these people, whose hatred only a mixture of fear 
and the love of gain restrains, would rise, and 
instantly close the defiles. 
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The third route, that of the Demir Capu, or the 
iron gate, also known as the Defiles of Derbent, was 
the best known to the ancients, as that of the Vladi- 
Caucase is to the modem traveller. It runs along 
the shores of the Caspian, overhung by high and 
precipitous mountains ; it is more difficult though 
less precarious than that of the Vladi-Caucase ; at 
least, since the occupation of the cities of Derbent 
and Bakou on the Caspian, the establishment of 
posts between them, and the efforts which have been 
made against the Lesguis, who nevertheless are liable 
at any moment of difficulty to come down, to the 
number of twenty or thirty thousand men, and 
destroy or harass a column, though they are too poor 
to remain under arms to guard the passes con- 
tinually, and though some of them occasionally 
perform the farce of submitting to the Russian 
authority. 

There is a circumstance which, however, renders 
this road highly inconvenient for the transport of 
troops or convoys for the supply of Georgia — viz., 
that the road is at least seven hundred versts longer, 
and that as no proper establishments have yet been 
formed upon the Caspian, whence the necessary 
resources can be drawn, they must all be procured 
from Taurida, or the vicinity of the Black Sea, — 
which actually raises to an immense price every kind 
of military store, even when they have not to be 
carried so far round. 

It may appear, at first sight, surprising that 
Russia, who has been so many years vainly en- 
deavouring to subdue the Caucasus, should not, 
when she usurped Georgia, have turned her attention 
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to the establishment of an effectual communication 
by means of the Black Sea, jrhich would thus super- 
sede the passages by the Caucasus. Although by 
no means easy, this might have been long ago 
accomplished, because, although cut off from the 
interior by inconvenient mountains, the coast of 
Immerita has long been in her undisturbed posses- 
sion. But it must be remembered, supposing this 
passage to have been rendered perfectly easy, that 
in the event of any aggressive demonstration towards 
Southern Asia, or of any attempt at extensive 
conquest which would bring her in collision with 
England, not only this communication would be 
directly cut off, and her Trans-Caucasian provinces 
insulated, but that a dangerous and active enemy, in 
the unsubdued Circassian, would directly menace 
them. There is no chance, therefoft, of the realiza- 
tion of her aspiring hopes, without her previously 
conquering the Caucasian tribes. 

Since the days of Potemkin, up to the present, 

h6r/efforts in this respect have signally failed. By 

v|j{roe,*:jfbe has been able to effect nothing. Within 

tp*l^tv twelve years, she has resorted, however, 
pre^^actively to the joint system of intimidation 
and bribery ; directing against some of the weaker 
/fribes her concentrated efforts, whilst she offered 
; } them high pay to enter her service. She has thus 
- sdcceeded in some measure in turning the swords of 
one race of mountaineers against the other — a policy 
of the value of which she seems of late years to have 
become very vividly sensible, as a means of aggran- 
dizement on all her oriental frontiers, but which 
apparently is beginning to fail her in the Caucasus 
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from the growing tendency of its inhabitants to 
unite in the Eastern districts of the country under 
a single leader^ and in the Western to forget their 
domestic feuds against a common enemy..; Some 
tribes of the Kabardians and the natioiis of the 
Ossetinians had been thus led to espouse her cause, 
and to submit to some kind of Cossac organizatic^; 
and on the eastern side of the isthmus she hadj'hiy 
these means, made some progress. But, notwi£h<^ 
standing, in the course of the year 1841 a series oT 
terrible disasters damped again the hopes whrch^ had 
been thus excited, and, in consequence, ' Prince 
Tchomicheff, the Minister of War, since appoirxt^ 
in lieu of Paskevitch, viceroy of Poland, ?w«rit< hi 
person to inspect the state of the army, previous, itb 
the campaign of 1842, against the gallant moun- 
taineers, which proved no more successful thanr^so 
many which had preceded it. w. •..» v^-^>i|^'v«-^ ^^^ ' 
Circassia, unless we take7S>p£tj^(^fO^^ , 

is a cold and barren country/ compared to the sunny 
and fruitful Georgia ; but still it abundantly"sfi|jplies 
the wants of its inhabitants with' all the produqe of a 
temperate climate. It is triiS/ its surface is princi- 
pally harsh and rugged, and oflfers every element, of 
terrible sublimity — the wildest and most a^foKMHtejj 
and precipices, in which the a v al an cli ejjjc JMJiHHw!^ 
thunders, or which resound to the dasflfei^^p^l^p 
torrents. Rank and pestilential mai;sfTe\'fil^rHi^^er 
poisonous the air of the undrained hpli«ws to which 
the sun thaws down the snow of the im'pending hills, 
and into whose gloomy chasms rits* frays can never 
penetrate to dry up the sodden vegetation whirfii •. 
absorbs the descending waters. But these^ i^|i^i^> 
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mountains offer also scenes of calm and pastoral 
beauty, rich meadows, beautifully wooded hills, and 
mountains cultivated almost to the summit, village 
rising above viUage, surrounded by its luxuriant 
patches of maize^ of buckwheat, and of millet. Such 
are all the north-eastern shores of the Black Sea, — 
the hiUs swarming with life and animation, even 
close to the Russian forts, upon the shore, and 
scarcely without the reach of the cannon of the 
Russian fleet. 

These mountains are inhabited by several nations, 
divided into an infinity of tribes, who evidently do 
not own a common origin, but who have, apparently, 
at some time mingled with, and caught some of the 
features of, the beautiful Cherkessian race, which 
still remains unalloyed and pure. Notwithstanding 
this general family likeness, as well as certain points 
of resemblance, in costume, in habits, in the general 
love of freedom, and in their warlike temper, there 
exists amongst them a marked distinction of charac- 
ter, of language, and of physical conformation. 
Irreconcilable enmities array one nation against the 
other, and bitter feuds divide the tribes of each 
people within itself. 

This is a fact to which the Russians allude with 
triumph ; but it is in the face of these discouraging 
circumstances that the Caucasian fortress has been 
maintained for a long series of years against all their 
efforts ; and so great appears to be the growing hate 
against the Muscovite, that of late, the most inimical 
of the mountaineers have been seen to forget their 
traditionary quarrels to unite against the common 
foe; and if this feeling should become general 
<*mongst the hitherto disunited populations, it may 
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readily be imagined what an immense accession of 
strength it will give to them collectively. 

. The principal nations of Circassia are the Cher- 
kesses, the Abasians^ the Ossetinians^ the Kabardians, 
the Tchetchenchis^ and the Lesguis ; and of these, 
the Cherkesses and the Abasians, the most ancient 
races inhabiting the north-eastern part of the Cau- 
casian range, are so fierce in their hostility to the 
Muscovites, so ardent in their execration of them, that 
they may be considered as utterly irreconcilable and 
indomitable, except by literal extermination, whilst 
they may, at the lowest computation, be reckoned to 
outnumber, by half, all the rest of the united nations 
of Circassia. 

In the spirit of concealment and deception with 
which every department of the Russian government 
is so essentially imbued, (for on matters the most 
insignificant, its agents will put themselves out of 
their way, apparently for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating gratuitous falsehoods,) one cannot expect any 
approach to truth, where any possible object can be 
attained by hiding it; in consequence, the data 
which the Russian government must possess on the 
statistics of these mountains, is carefully withheld 
from the public ; and with a view of diminishing, in 
the eyes of Europe, the difficulties which await it in 
the Caucasus, in its published accounts of the popu- 
lation of the empire, it diminishes that of the unsub- 
dued districts in a manner which is glaringly at 
variance with the private testimony of its officers 
employed in the Circassian war, and even con- 
tradictory to antecedent reports. It is amusing 
to observe so many hostile nations, which hitherto 
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jrface at its disposaL It is only, therefore, £roin the 
statements of Rossian officers long em]doyed in Cir- 
cassian that one can form any estimate oi the num- 
bers of the Caucasian tribes. From their unanimous 
eridence, one cannot compute the Cherkesses and 
Abasians at less than a milUon and a half^ the rest 
of the Caucasian nations at less than one million. 

'^The incorruptible, and, let us hope, — albeit enter- 
taining a most bitter animosity against each other, — 
unconquerable defenders of the Caucasian range, the 
Cherkesses and Abasians, are most worthy of our 
notice. The Cherkesses, the selt-styled Adighe, or 
people of the island, and probably the original inha- 
bitants, number about one milhon. The Abasians 
have, probably, from very remote antiquity^ been 
established in these mountains, and are supposed^ 
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by those who have equal faith and learning,. to be 
Egyptians, led thither during the expedition of Sesos- 
tris. It is, at least, evident that they are a people 
nearly allied to the Cherkessian, and who have bor- 
rowed from them the freshness of their mountain 
blood, though, in the outline of their features, shew- 
ing an admixture with either the Egyptian or the 
Mogul races. 

All the other Circassian nations are relict portions 
of the innumerable Asiatic, and even European tribes 
and people, which in the great social convulsions that 
agitated the old world, have been driven to the base 
of the Caucasus, or who have swept around it, in 
living tides, at different, but comparatively modern, 
epochs. Since then, more or less mixed with the 
Cherkessian race, they accordingly mingle in a 
greater or a less degree its characteristic beauty and 
chivalric spirit, with the original type and primitive 
disposition of the stem on which it has been engrafted 
— a stem which would appear to have been, in most 
instances, Mongul or Tartar — sometimes Turcoman, 
which is, indeed derived from the Tartar. 

From these nations we must, however, except the 
Ossetinians, a fair-haired, blue-eyed people, almost 
as symmetrical in "form as the Cherkesses, who, 
from a period very remote, have been denizens of 
these mountains. They are supposed, by some 
physiologists, to be the descendants of a colony of 
Medes, which Diodorus Siculus states to have been 
led by the Scythians, under Madyes, into the Cau- 
casus, about six centuries before the birth of Christ. 
It would appear undoubted, that they spring from 
an original mixture of the Adigh^ on one side, mixed 

'•^^ a race neither Mongolian nor Tartar. 
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From the Ossetinians are ftirther supposed to have 
spmi^ the Teutonic, or Grerman races, and from the 
Cherkesses the Scandinavian, which was more gene- 
rally dark-haired. Everything, except the language, 
corroborates this hypothesis ; but the same obstacle, 
in this respect, exists in endeavouring to retrace the 
origin of these great northern frunilies to any other 
source. 

From the difficulty of visiting the Circassians at 
home — ^from the impossibility of learning half-a-dozen 
different tongues, all radically different, which are 
spoken amongst them — and from the jealousy and 
misrepresentation of Russia, no people offering one 
tithe of the same interest, are at the present moment 
so little known. The calumny of the Russian 
government, and of its hireling traveller, has long 
depicted them to Europe as savage, faithless, and 
imtameable freebooters. Her officers engaged against 
them in a war to the knife, exaggerating facts, repre- 
sent them as atrociously cruel, or attribute to their 
national character a ferocity which, even where it 
has really been displayed, arises from the very nature 
of the struggle. 

But amidst the general anathema which is pro- 
nounced against them, every detailed and authentic 
fact, every circumstantial account given even of 
those Circassian nations which are looked on as the 
most ignoble, furnish us with fresh evidence that, 
uncultivated as head and heart must be amongst this 
untutored race, the moral superiority of these moun- 
taineers over the Muscovites is as great as that which 
physically they exhibit. 

Every anecdote which can be gathered along the 
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frontier is directly at variance with the character 
attributed to them by the enmity of the narrators. 
The following is a story, related by an officer now in 
Tiffis, who, previous to the arrangement entered 
into with the Ossetinians^ ventured to travel amongst 
them under the protection of the Konak, a term 
which, amongst the Circassians, means a patron who 
answers for your safety with his honour. Amongst 
the Cherkesses, or the Abasians, he observed to the 
author, his enterprise would not have been a matter 
of the slighest danger, could he once have obtained 
such a protection ; but the Ossetinians were always 
considered as the least scrupulous, as well as the 
least brave, of the mountaineers. Nevertheless, his 
fears proved unfounded ; hatred and contempt were 
often visible upon the Up, but he was generously and 
respectf\illy treated by his patron, and suffered to 
depart unharmed. 

On his departure, however, a petty chief made 
him a request that he would seek out a certain Jew in 
Georgia, whither the Russian officer was repairing, 
and use his influence in persuading him to receive a 
sum of money which he had hitherto refused, in com- 
pensation of the losses he had sustained, when, in a 
foray, the mountaineers had burned his dwelling, 
and plundered him of everything he possessed. It 
appeared that the chiefs brother, who was engaged 
(if the author remembers rightly) in the expedition 
of Abbas Mirza, had sent word to him that he would 
send by this Jew a part of his plunder, but he was 
either killed or died shortly after the chief had re- 
ceived the message. He sought out the Jew, who 
denied the deposit, and the mountaineer took the 
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law into his hands; soliciting the succour of his 
too willing friends, they made a dash across the lines, 
penetrated to the JeVs habitation, in a peaceful 
part of Georgia, and, as we have stated, burned and 
rifled it, the Jew himself having narrowly escaped 
with his life by timely flight. 

A few years after, however, a companion of his 
brother's returned home, and from him the marauder 
learned that the Jew was innocent of the cheat laid 
to his account, the property never having been en- 
trusted to him. The plunder obtained in the expedi- 
tion against him had been divided equally amongst 
those who took part in it ; it was impossible to get 
back that which his confederates had shared, but 
the share which he had himself received, the chief, 
who was a poor man, converted into money> and 
seeking out the Jew, tendered to him. The Jew had 
refused it. The Russian was as much struck with 
the qualms of conscience of the freebooter, as with 
the refusal of the Hebrew ; and it appeared to him 
so singular a circumstance, that, according to his 
promise, on his return to Georgia, he sought out the 
latter. But the Israelite was inexorable in his re- 
fusal to receive one para less than the whole value 
of what had been abstracted from him — '* He has 
found out ^at he had no reason to plunder me, and 
the conscience of the mountaineer will give him no 
rest till he has made full restitution."* 

• Ivan Golovine, a relative ^ of the General Golovine, who 
commanded the Russian armies in the Caucasus, and who with 
Yermolof and Paskevitch, was the only commander who did 
not meet with great reverses, says of the Russians and 
Circassians. [" The 
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Let us contrast this conduct of the Circassian, 
who had nothing but the silent raionitor within his 
own bosom to urge him to this act of justice, with 
that of the Russian who talks of civilizing and im- 
proving him ; and not to take the Russian of too low 
a station, let us select him in the class of generals, 
and in the person of the Russian judge, whom, with 
the ponderous volumes of the law before him, our 
reader may see, if he will turn to a previous chapter, 
on the administration of the law, trimming the 
balance of justice with the ba»k notes thrown into it. 

It would appear from this story that the predatory 
incursions which the Circassians have so long carried 
on against their neighbours in the flat lands, have 
therefore not been in mere gratification of the lust of 
plunder, but probably always to revenge some injury 
which they had received, and to exercise what they 
imagined to be the right of the injured. 

" The Russian soldier is truly to be pitied in this war, for 
which he is so unfitted. When he no longer feels a companion 
at his elbow'he is lost. Whenever masses are not called upon 
to act against masses, he is not in his place. He is not calcu- 
lated for a desultory mode of fighting, or for a war of skir- 
mishers. With knapsack on his back, armed with a bad 
musket, with a sword which scarce deserves that name, and 
with a useless bayonet, he has frequently been seen to fall be- 
neath the sabre of the Circassian whom he had pierce d with his 
bayonet, which he could not withdraw with sufficient rapidity. 
Beside such an adversary, the Circassian is a hero of romance 
— seldom missing his aim when he has used his gun, he resorts 
to his pistols, he wields his dagger as skilfully as his sword, and 
born and brought up a warrior, he is besides a wild beast delight- 
ing in carnage, whose untameable fierceness nothing will quell 
or subdue." 
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Tolstoi, in his life of Paskevitch, relates, that 
twenty of the Lesguis, descending from their moun- 
tains, swam over the Alazan and the Tori^ and pene- 
trated into Georgia, as far as Tiflis, the capital of 
the Russian Trans- Caucasian provinces. This was a 
feat as daring as it might have been for a score of 
Scottish moss-troopers to have ridden, formerly, 
up to the gates of York. It was an enterprise in 
which it would have been judged impossible to 
succeed, if it had not been executed. They arrived 
there at nightfall, and having abandoned their horses, 
succeeded in passing the outposts of a camp of dra- 
goons in the vicinity of the city, and made their way 
to the barracks, which were filled with troops, and 
having cut down the sentinel at the gates, entered the 
dormitories of the soldiers, and putting out the lights, 
commenced a fearful massacre, recognising each other 
in the dark by the feel of their beards. After a ter- 
rible carnage, succours at length arrived, and they 
then attempted to cut their way back, but were sur- 
rounded. When they found that escape was impos- 
sible, all who were not suddenly overpowered, 
stabbed themselves, (according to the customs of 
the mountaineers,) rather than surrender to their 
detested foes ; not one could be taken ahve, and it 
was thus never known what causes had urged them 
to their desperate undertaking. And yet the Cher- 
kesses and the Abasians are admitted to be more 
conscientious in the fulfilment of what they consider 
their duties, and far more daring and brave, than 
the Ossetinians and the Lesguis, two of the least 
esteemed races, of whom nevertheless similar traits 
to those above related are recorded. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CIRCASSIA AND GEORGIA. 

On the eastern side of the isthmus, between the 
high ridge of mountains and the Caspian Sea, lies 
Daghistan. The whole of this coast is occupied by 
Russia, including the sea-ports of Derbent and Bakou, 
to the inhabitants of which, or rather to some of their 
chiefs, it is not long since Russia paid a sort of tribute. 
Bakou, which lies quite to the south of the mountains, 
near the plains of Chirwan, is an important station 
as the nearest harbour to Georgia, through which it 
can receive such suppUes as can be forwarded from 
Astrachan ; it has also some importance in a com- 
mercial point of view; here are the springs of 
naphtha, and here, about the islands which surround 
the adjacent promontory, immense numbers of seals 
render the fishery so productive as to employ at least 
five thousand persons annually. It is principally 
about this district that the fire-worshippers — a gentle 
and harmless race — have retired, keeping alive, with 
the flame which Zoroaster bequeathed to them, all 
their poetical traditions. 
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Many towns are scattered along the coast and in 
the adjacent mountains^ most of which are now more 
or less at the mercy of the Russians^ or occasionally 
occupied by them — such as Kouba, Barchly, Yarsi, 
Akoutcha. 

The inhabitants of these districts bordering the 
Caspian^ and whose possessions extend far inland 
into the high mountains, are the Lesguis. They are 
more industrious, and when in possession of the 
towns along the coast, were more wealthy than the 
other Caucasian nations ; but their agricultural re- 
sources are very limited, and they are now reduced 
to comparative poverty. Although their mountains 
are as difficult of access as any in the Caucasus, 
they are not so easily defended, because they do not 
everywhere furnish means of subsistence to their 
guardians, and too many of the native tribes are too 
poor to be able long to take the field. On this ac- 
count, the Russians have succeeded in occupying a 
few important points, and inducing some of the 
tribes to submission ; — that is to say, they consent 
to leave the Russians unmolested, in consideration 
of receiving an annual sum of money. But there 
are other tribes, and, in fact, by far the greater 
majority of this people, which is the most mixed 
and various in the Caucasus, who are incessant and 
bitter in their hostility ; and none of them can be in 
the least depended on ; the mountaineers, who have 
apparently submitted, acting as spies on the move- 
ments of the Russians for their independent bre- 
thren, and being always ready to fall on a Russian 
army the moment they perceive it in a critical posi- 
tion. 
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The Lesguis of the southern range are the pest of 
the German and Armenian colonies of Georgia. 
They possess more towns in the independent part 
of the mountains than all the other Caucasian 
nations. That of the Koubetchi, about seventy miles 
inland westward from Derbent, has long been cele- 
brated for its manufacture of coats of mail, which 
are renowned all over the east, and which are in 
great request amongst the Cherkessian warriors. 
The Lesguis are also celebrated for the fabrication of 
sword and dagger blades, which are very excellent 
in quality, but of which few are produced, from the 
fact of the artisans not being numerous, and devot- 
ing an incredible time to perfecting their work. The 
Lesguis are important as the natural guardians of 
the Demir Capu, or the passage of the iron-gate ; 
for as the road extends so great a distance along the 
shore, notwithstanding all the progress the Russians 
have made on this side, they still feel it very inse- 
cure. 

Between the territory of the Lesgui tribes and the 
valley of the Vladi-Caucase — or rather the series of 
glens through which the road of the Vladi-Caucase 
winds — is the country of Tchetchenses, and of the 
Avares, also composed of many various tribes. 
Their independent villages are still within a few 
miles of the Russian military stations of the vales 
of the Terek, and they are resolute and implacable 
enemies of these garrisons. 

Those populations — eastward of the Vladi-Caucase 
line, which divides the isthmus into two parts, east 
and west — if less numerous and less resolute than 
the mountaineers to the north-westward of it, are 
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often animated by a certain degree of religious en- 
thusiasm, which gives the war something of a sacred 
character in their eyes, and produces the fictitious 
though dangerous valour of excitement, which is 
occasionally very brilliant, but which is not like the 
certain, unvarying, and unquenchable spirit of the 
Cherkesses and Abasians, so indifferent in matters 
of religion, and whose uncalculating valour may be 
counted upon at all times as surely as that of the 
game-cock or the buU-dog — a courage, not the 
result of the passions, but apparently organically 
mingled with the blood. Such was the case under 
Kasi-Mollah previous to 1828, and since then under 
Schamyl, his disciple. 

Several campaigns since, when the Russian army 
advanced to the occupation of the town of Tcherke, 
a mountain-pass was defended with extraordinary 
gallantry by a handful of fanatics. After severe 
loss, the breastwork which they had thrown up was 
carried by the rush of a Muscovite column, and its 
defenders were overthrown, one upon the other, by 
the armed crowd which burst over it. The Russians 
much wished to have made some prisoners, but the 
two dying Mollahs, who headed the mountaineers, 
and who, during the fight, had thundered forth the 
verses of the Koran in the ears of their people, now 
exhorted them to take no quarter from the accursed 
infidels ; and those, wounded, dying, and held down 
to the earth by the Russian soldiers, never ceased 
their resistance to the death — striking with their 
daggers, or seizing with their teeth the limbs of the 
victors, and biting into the sinews. Thus none of 
them could be secured. In 1828, Kasi-Mollah, 
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whose cause the Lesguis and Tchetchenses had 
espoused^ and who had recruited amongst all 
this fanatical population^ was with some difficulty 
overthrown by Paskevitch, who afterwards carried 
by storm the castle Goumri^ in Daghistan, where 
he had taken refuge, Kasi-MoUah himself perishing 
in the breach. From that time forward until the 
present year, no decisive operations were undertaken 
against this fanatical population, on the territory of 
whose various tribes gradual encroachments are 
made by force and fraud, till it is again excited, as 
periodically happens, to the holy war. 

The results are always disastrous, and Russia 
generally loses in one campaign all that the intrigues 
and efforts of several years had secured. Thus they 
experienced in the autumn of 1843, some very severe 
defeats, having, in the district of the tribe Avares, 
lost as many as twelve hundred men in a single 
encounter, besides finding all the hill-forts stormed 
and carried, which it had taken several campaigns to 
establish.* 

* When Kasi-MoUah was slain, amongst his followers who 
w^re taken, was a certain " Schamyl/' who after being kept 
several years in captivity, escaped, or was allowed to retire to the 
mountains. Here following in the footsteps of his master 
and predecessor, he has successfuUy preached and carried 
on the war against the Russians. Though they have seven 
times taken his place of residence, his authority extended so 
widely that he has been enabled to assume the leadership of 
nearly all the tribes east of the Vladi-Caucase, formerly each 
fighting on its own account. To put him down (after the 
presence of the minister of war had failed to check his pro- 
gress). Count 'Worontzoff was sent in the spring of 1845 with 
discretionary power to take the command of the Russian force. 
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To the north and north-west of the Tchetchenses, 
are situated the lower and the higher Kabardas, on 
the table lands and the less elevated hills to the 
north of the great chain. Some of them are par- 
tially subdued, in the same equivocal manner as the 
Lesguis ; others, whose country is more accessible, 
like the Ossetinian, have submitted to Cossac orga- 
nization, and devoted their swords to the service of 
the invader ; many of them have been sent to Pe- 
tersburg and to Warsaw, where they figure in the 
Mahomedan regiment^ or watch at the gate of the 
Russian viceroy. 

Others again are perfectly independent, or at least 
independent of the Russians, for many tribes ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the Cherkessian princes, 
who entitle themselves princes of the Kabardah, 
amongst which we may cite as two of the prindpal, 
the Bassians and the Karalchai. The Kabardians 
are composed of the most recent settlements of the 
Mongul and Tartar nomades, at the foot of these 
mountains, where they have been allowed to establish 
themselves, and where they have mixed with, and 
changed by the admixture, the Cherkessian race, 
which seems to have acted, more or less, for cen- 
turies on all the neighbouring populations, without 
ever itself undergoing any change or modification 
from the contact. 

augmented to 150,000 men. His signal failure is well 
known. It was only by the timely arrival of another corps, 
and with immense loss, that he escaped being captured with 
his whole army. The Author has been informed from a 
private source that the losses of the Russian army, in the 
campaign of 1845, amount to upwards of 40,000 men. 
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Immediately to the westward of the road of the 
Vladi-Caucase, lies the country of the Ossetinians^ 
who are probably some hundred thousands in num- 
ber. Inhabiting a very inaccessible country, they have 
behaved the most basely of any of the Caucasian 
nations, in submitting to the Russians, for which 
they have not the same excuse as those of the 
Lesgui and Kabardian tribes, who have acted in the 
same manner. The latter found themselves so 
closely pressed on one side, so strongly tempted 
on the other^ that it must have been, in many cases, 
difficult to have resisted this double influence ; but 
with the Ossetinians, they would appear chiefly to 
have yielded to the temptation. This is the more 
to be lamented, as they, by their position, have so 
great a share in guarding the defiles of the Terek, 
and the second of the three great passages. 

It is true that their fealty is very uncertain, and 
that for a long period the Russians will not dare to 
make use of them on any serious occasion; but 
independent of the material assistance they will 
furnish, by eking out the harassing and desultory 
labour of maintaining and relieving the garrisons along 
the line, the moral eflFect of their example must 
be considered ; and the mere unrestrained commu- 
nication will give the Russian authorities the oppor- 
tunity of gradually corrupting their chiefs. 

The Ossetinians are warlike and active, but 
although rather taller in stature, their arms and 
accoutrements are much lighter than those of the 
Abasians and Cherkesses. They were formerly 
tributaries to the latter, and, probably, if the Aba- 
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sians and Cherkesses were united^ - must speedily 
become so again. 

The two last-mentioned people maintain the 
north-westward extremity of the mountain range, 
which their valour renders the impregnable citadel 
of the vast fortress of the Caucasus. Here the 
Russians have hitherto failed to succeed in making 
any impression; the passage which runs through 
their country has remained hermetically closed^ and 
nowhere, for half a century, has the Russian domi- 
nion encroached above the length of a cannon-shot 
upon their territory, though more lives than Russia 
ever sacrificed to gain possession of Poland, have 
been expended, and are yet daily being expended, 
to attain this object. The progress she has made 
has been limited to the occupation of the sea ports 
on the coast of the Black Sea ; but, excepting by 
water, she can only, along the shore, (which is only 
conquered within reach of their guns,) move troops 
from one fort to another at an expense of human 
life which is so costly as to be impracticable. Rus- 
sia has not taken possession of a foot of ground in 
the Abasian and Circassian country, which she 
might not have carpeted with the dead bodies of her 
soldiers ; and every spot which she has taken posses- 
sion of, she has been obliged to abandon again, 
unless it was within reach of the assistance of her 
fleet. In fact, until the subjugation of the Eastern 
Caucasus she now confines her efforts to keeping 
within the bounds of their own territory all the 
warlike tribes inhabiting west of the central line 
of forts, which running firom north to south through 
the vale of the Yladi-Caucase, bissects the isthmus. 
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In the winter, when the storminess of the Black 
Sea, and the want of hardihood and skill of the 
Russian sailors, prevent them from navigating its 
waters^ they are left for several months utterly 
isolated, as they can maintain no land communication, 
and many of them have been repeatedly, and eyen 
very recently, stormed and carried by the moun- 
taineers, who usually put the garrison to the sword, 
cast the guns into the sea, and destroy the fortifica-* 
tions. 

This occupation of the coast is, however, a serious 
evil to the Circassians, as it has almost entirely 
interrupted their trade with Turkey. Not only 
it prevents them from exchanging their home pro- 
duce for gun-powder, salt, and such articles as they 
most require, but from the want of a market for 
these superfluities, it deprives them of the means of 
making powder in large quantities; for like most 
other warlike people, the Circassians are not igno- 
rant of this art, and could abundantly supply them- 
selves, if they had the requisite material in sufficient 
abundance. Boiling the paste of which the powder 
is made, a process which they employ, in a great 
measure supersedes the necessity of the dangerous 
trituration of the mill ; and if in quality it be not so 
strong as the English, it is quite as applicable to all 
the ordinary purposes of war. 

It is this scarcity of powder, that causes them to 
neglect and abandon the Russian guns which they 
capture. The mountaineers, who would scarcely 
purchase the life of an enemy at the expense of three 
chains of powder, would deem it insanity to waste 
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five hundred to propel a twenty-four pound balL 
If it were not for this, they would probably furnish 
an exception to all uncivilized people, in whose 
hands artillery is as ineffective as, employed by 
those who know how to use it, it is formidable. 
Quick and intelligent, and, from their experience of 
fire-arms, better acquainted with the nature of 
projectiles, than the ill-digested theory and negligent 
practice of this art has rendered the Russian officers, 
they would probably very soon surpass them in 
their method of using the cannon which they had 
taken, if they could afford the requisite ammuni- 
tion. 

The Abasians principally dwell on the western 
side of the same hills, on the reverse of which the 
Cherkessians live, thus inhabiting that side of the 
chain which ^Eices the Black Sea. After the Cher- 
kesses, the Abasians may be considered as the finest 
pepple in the Caucasus; but proud towards the 
Ossetinians, Mingrelians, and all others, they seem 
to have always entertained an acute sense of their 
own inferiority to the Cherkesses, with whom they 
have unhappily always been at variance. The Aba- 
sians do not yield even to the Cherkesses in valour, 
though it is of a less chivalrous nature. Their im- 
placable enmity to Russia, against which it has 
principally been directed, has caused her to charac- 
terize it as ferocity. Equally bold on the water as 
on land, in their shallow boats they have often 
attacked and mastered Russian vessels becalmed off 
their coast, and such vessels of war as have grounded 
near it, they have always boarded before any assist- 
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"Bnce could reach the enemy, and it is only a few 
years ago that they thus plundered and destroyed a 
line-of-battle ship. 

The Abasians, like the Ossetinians, excepting the 
chiefs and nobles, are not mounted, but their nobles 
ride a very beautiful breed of horses. The helmet 
and coat of mail are not so commonly worn by them 
as by the Cherkesses, and they shave their heads, 
excepting one long tuft of hair on the top of the 
skull. Their women are exceedingly beautiful, and 
the Abasian slaves, both male and female, have been 
confounded with the Cherkessian all over the East, 
where they have been called to fulfil the same desti- 
nies. 

Let us now turn to the Cherkessians themselves, 
the lordly children of the isles, the most beautiful 
and valiant race, and, taken altogether, perhaps the 
most remarkable that the world ever beheld. Stamped 
by nature for supremacy and command, she seems 
to have constituted them the aristocracy of mankind, 
and to have drawn them down from their mountains 
in two distinct streams, to assume over the whole of 
Europe, and over the vast empire of Islamism, that 
universal dominion for which she appears eminently 
to have fitted them. Whether it flowed through 
the triumphal arch of conquest, or beneath the 
caudine spears of servitude, as this stream scattered 
itself abroad over the miscellaneous multitudes of 
Europe, we find it rising to the surface, like a lighter 
fluid, in obedience to the laws of matter; and, 
whether the Caucasian won his way northward as a 
haughty victor, or entered the seraglio of the Mosle- 
min as a purchased slave^ the result is always the 
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tinian origin for the last Caucasian migration onder 
Odin, also assert that it was inconsiderable in extent ; 
and thus the source of the great bulk of the Norman 
people can only, to reconcile all discrepancies, be 
retraced to the nation of the Adighe. 

Now, if we turn to Europe, do we not find, to 

ver land we direct our steps, the remains of 

dely extended Norman power more univer' 

than the reUcs of the all-grasping Ro- 
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man's dominion. The history of the middle ages, 
the genealogies of the nobles and princes of all 
nations, will shew nine-tenths of those who govern 
and have governed their fellow-men, to be Norman, 
or mingled with the lordly Norman blood. 

If we turn our eyes southwards, the Mameluke 
kings of Egypt were Circassians ; the race who have 
almost universally administered the empire of the 
caliphs, have been threefourths Circassians, or the 
sons of Circassian mothers ; the viziers, the beys, 
the deys of Africa, have been more than half drawn 
from individuals of the same family, brought into 
the harem as slaves, to rise to the government of a 
people whom they were purchased to serve. 

What made the slave a ruler amongst the Mosle- 
mins ? What enabled the Norseman, when banished 
from his cheerless and pine-covered rocks, to depart 
to conquer, as a pis-aller^ in the most fertile parts of 
Europe, a dukedom or a kingdom ? What but that 
moral and physical superiority which he so emi- 
nently possessed over every other people, and those 
untutored virtues which are too apt, in their rude 
garb, and in the • wrappings of their barbarism, to 
escape our attention. The superiority of intellect, 
the fidelity and the resolution of the Circassian slave, 
which have always raised him, amongst the Othraen, 
to become a lord of slaves, are lost sight of amidst 
the subsequent extortions of the pasha and the seve- 
rities of the vizier. 

The magnificent boldness of the Norman's con- 
ceptions, the unhesitating execution of them, and the 
practical virtues of his chivalrous creed, which gained 
the admiration and excited the enthusiasm of the 
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wtrrie or adfish feudal popohtioiis of tbe dark ; 
anmsifig ererj spark of congenial dioiigh 
nobility of aentimenty to the imitation of tkat whicb 
was admired, hare also been obscured by tbe pride, 
the injustioey the brutality, and the <q>pressioii <if 
feudality — with whidi it has been so mocfa confounded 
in the opinion of posterity, bat whose banefiil eflfects 
it was principally instmmental in modifying, and 
whose abases it was instituted to combat. For what 
coold be more hostile to the spirit of that semi- 
sUrery than the principle whidi inculcated the apfrii- 
cation of all valour and of all strength, ^di a devo- 
tion, blind to dangers and to consequences, to the 
relief of all oppression. 

Whilst still on the subject of the origin of the 
Cherkesses, let us observe that the name of Cher- 
kesse, which this people do not themselves acknow- 
ledge, and which is derived from Turco-Tartaric 
words, which signify free-booter, or interceptor of 
the road, has led to many singular misapprehensions, 
as this appellation has apparently been often indis- 
criminately given to any predatory people having a 
fixed residence. The Cossacs have thus been called 
Cherkesses. There are still the ruins of a castle, 
near Sebastopol, called Cherkesserman, and the old 
capital of the Don Cossacs, after which the modem 
has also been named, was called Tcherkask. 

It is probable that the term Cossac had a similar 
signification in some oriental idiom ; thus the term 
Cherkesses, or, properly speaking, the Adighe, are 
called Kasaghi by their Ossetinian neighbours. They 
i ) supposed to have been the Kasakia of the Byzan- 
^i writers, and the Kasogi of the early Russian 
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chronicles, which appear to have named thus all pre- 
datory tribes not Tartar or Mongolian, and thence 
the constant mention of Cossacs centuries before the 
extraordinary people properly so called (and which is 
Sclavonic with a dash of the Hungarian and Tartar) 
had first started into existence, on the marshy islands 
of the Dnieper, at a period so recent that history 
enables us to follow all their movements with certainty 
and precision. 

The Cherkesses are not tall in stature, but exqui- 
sitely proportioned, and possessed of a muscularity and 
activity which constant exercise has developed to a 
wonderful extent. None of the human family so 
strikingly convey the idea of high breeding, such as 
we see it in the full blood or the Arab horse, even to 
the dilating nostril and the gazelle-eye of the high- 
priced Mijid race, the favourite breed descending from 
the prophet's steeds. 

The costume of these mountaineers is such as 
to set off the nervous, though delicate, symmetry of 
their make ; — a close fitting frock coat, with rows of 
cartridge-pockets sewed upon the breast, ^nd tight 
trowsers. These vestments, which are common to 
all the Caucasian nations, are generally of some sub- 
dued and sober hue : for instance, the colour of the 
falling leaf. All the magnificence displayed is in the 
arms and trappings of the steed. 

Most of the other Caucasian nations, as well as 
the Cherkess, in their peaceful equipment wear a 
round cap surrounded by a thick border of sheep- 
skin fur, which gives it a turban-like appearance. 
This is both black and white ; but the fleece of a 
snowy whiteness usually distinguishes the head-gear 
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Russian merchant on his fat horse, but it is estimated 
according to the toughness and the sharpness which 
the sabre or the dagger can be made to combine, 
and if we could manufacture similar arms at 
Birmingham or at Sheffield, that sum might be 
immediately obtained for them. 

The eastern blade is required to be pliable, and at 
the same time to bear so keen an edge as to divide 
a single hair. Now, an English razor, owing its 
sharpness to the hardness of its temper, will divide 
the hair ; but then it flies like a piece of glass. 

The fire-arms of the Caucasians, which consist of 
rifles and pistols, are as much valued as their edged 
weapons. The barrels are usually of admirable 
material, but often indifferently bored, and the locks 
are always indifferent. They are heavy in the barrel, 
and often mounted with the matchlock, both of 
which circumstances contribute to the accuracy with 
which the mountaineers discharge their contents — 
the former by preventing the vibration of the piece, 
the matchlock by insuring its steadiness, from the 
absence of all jerk, in producing ignition. 

The Cherkesses are an equestrian people, more so 
than even the Kabardians and the southern Lesgui 
tribes. Their small but beautiful horses, which are 
thorough-bred — that is to say, derived in almost 
uncontaminated purity from the Arab — are so accus- 
tomed to their rugged mountains, as to carry the 
rider over places where he could not scramble on 
foot. Sure-footed and agile as the chamois, they 
gallop down the most precipitous descents, springing 
from rock to rock, in a manner incredible to those 
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who have not witnessed with their own eyes how the 
nature of the horse adapts itself to the localities in 
which he is bred. 

For the purpose of being able to turn round and 
fire as they are flyings the only position in which it 
is possible to acquire any accuracy of aim with the 
gun from the back of a galloping horse — the Cher- 
kesses ride with one stirrup longer than the other. 
They also ride with a loose rein, which is found to be 
indispensable to insure the safe footing of their 
steeds, over the precipitous ground which they tra- 
verse, because it leaves the animal to trust entirely 
to his own judgment and exertion. But on a plain, 
this habit, in a great measure, impairs its speed, as 
the natural tendency of the horse is to take short 
rapid steps, instead of long sweeping strides, — which 
he can only be taught to venture on, when accus- 
tomed to the assisting hand of the rider to gather 
himself together, like the bent bow, ready for fresh 
distention. 

The Cherkesses are perfectly acquainted with the 
art of bringing/ their horses into working condition, 
and, as they do not ride them till their full maturity, 
when they start on their forays, across the Russian 
border, the iron muscles, the sound legs and wind of 
their steeds, and their own light weight, enable them 
to traverse prodigious distances in a surprisingly 
short space of time. 

All the Caucasian tribes are dexterous in the use 
of their weapons, which they practise from their 
earliest childhood, and the Cherkesses are said to 
surpass them all. Opposed to a people who are 
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individually (except the Cossacs) utterly unacquainted 
with their use, their skill has been looked on by 
them as perfectly marvellous^ and accounts the most 
exaggerated are popular amongst the Russians, of 
the dexterity of their Caucasian foes. 

They are admirable riders and wrestlers, and can 
use all their arms on horseback; but though it is 
true that every shot from their rifles tells, their 
shooting cannot be compared to that which is com- 
mon in Switzerland and England. Excepting from 
horseback, they fire from the rest, and they always 
fire close. They also use their pistol dexterously 
from the horse, as may be daily witnessed in the 
exercise of the Mohammedan regiments in St. 
Petersburg, and of the Kabardians in Warsaw. They 
pass at full gallop, and seldom miss a piece of paper 
lying on the ground. Some of the more dexterous 
hit, with equal certainty, a silver rouble piece, or 
strike the earth so close to it as to make it fly into 
the air. But although this is a very great triumph 
of skill, the indifierent nature of their pistols, with 
which, notwithstanding the motion of the horse, they 
can hit so admirably an object very near to them, 
does not allow them to strike with tolerable accu- 
racy, though standing still, a mark placed at a 
greater distance. They have thus apparently attained 
all the skill of which the imperfect nature of their 
arms will admit. 

The Russians, however, who witness these things, 
so far beyond their imitation, will give credence to 
any tale, however wild and extravagant, regarding 
the dexterity of the Caucasians ; and many of the 
Georgians and Lesguis, who have assumed in their 
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douracter a dash of the Gascon — ^that is to say^ of 
the Persiaii, the Gascon of the East — when in 
peaceful contact with the Moscoyites, indulge to the 
ntmost tiienr appetite for the marvelloos, by their 
boastings and assertions. Every blade, with an 
oriental cat, is readily beUered to be able to realize 
all that is raia/etf of the most wonderful specimen of 
Eastern mgennity ; and every man who comes frum 
beyond the Koaban and the Terek^ is supposed to 
be able to wield it. No one ever dreams of putting 
the roan or the metal to the test, excepting here and 
there a stahbom, incredulous Englishman. 

Paskevitch, when travelling on board one of the 
government steam-boats, had in bis suite one of 
diese Georgians, who on some occasion had saved 
his life. Like all Caucasians, and, in fact, Uke most 
Orientals, he paid as much attention to his arms as 
the Rossian does to the picture of his saint, and he 
was so constantly examining and wiping the blade^ 
that an Englishman, who happened to be on boards 
entered into conversation with him. The Georgian 
asserted that adamant would not chip, nor steel turn 
the edge of his sabre, and that at a single stroke, he 
could sever a sheep, lengthwise, in two. The field* 
marshal, his master, corroborated the assertion as an 
indisputable fact. The Englishman was answered, 
but unconvinced. "Do you think,^' said he, '^you 
could cut that rope at a stroke ?'^ '^ Like a thread,^' 
replied the Georgian. " Then,*^ said his interrogator, 
resorting to a British argument, "I will bet you 
two dozen of champagne that you do not.^^ The 
Georgian accepted the wager, and Paskevitch smiled 
at the increduUty of the islander. The master of 
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the vaunted weapon^ after a long aim^ and a terrible 
concentration of strength^ brought down his blow, 
which scarcely cleft one twist of the rope. The 
wager was lost. ^^ Now/' said the Englishman^ 
who was a very muscular man, ^^ let me try, I think 
I could do as well as tbat.'^ Striking sideways, so 
as to cut in the direction of the grain of the rope, at 
the first blow he succeeded in cutting it half through, 
but on examination, it was discovered that the 
obliquity of the stroke had given a bend to the 
incomparable sword. " So much for the man,^' 
observed the narrator — " so much for the blade.^^ 

The institutions of the Clierkesses offer at the 
present day a strange spectacle of chivalrous feudal- 
ity, but feudality the least degrading in its nature, 
because closely allied to clanship. The Pcheh, or 
princes receive the homage, and command the mili- 
tary service of the Ouzdens, their nobles ; and the 
nobles possess an authority defined and limited by 
custom over the people. That it is a league of 
mutual advantage, would appear from the profound 
attachment of the vassals to the lord. That of the 
lords to their princes is more equivocal, and the feuds 
and enmities of different tribes of nobles and of 
pdnces amongst themselves, recall to us forcibly the 
condition of Europe in the middle ages. 

The imperative necessity of avenging any injury 
sustained by relatives or dependents, and the incal- 
culable brood of injuries to which this proceeding 
gave birth, all crying for the revenge from which 
they sprang, amongst a people ardent and warm in 
their passions, sudden and immutable in their reso- 
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luiions, have naturally given rise to heart-burnings 
and animosities, which have weakened and wasted 
energies, that might have led to very different des« 
tinies than that of disputing at home the possession 
of their hills with an invader whose tanks are filled 
by men morally and physically so immeasurably 
below the Circassian. 

But this picture also strongly remitids us of the 
condition of Iceland under the Norsemeh, with whom 
individuality, carried out to its widest extreme, had 
produced the same result, and broken the bond of 
all society. Tired and fatigued with this state of 
things, their chronicles shew us the touching avidity 
with which they received the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and the mild and benignant creed which incul- 
cated what they had never deemed possible, though 
it was the relief for which their souls panted — the 
power of forgiving injuries, tired as they had grown 
of avenging them, and sick as they were of their own 
stem law, and all its concomitant strife. 

Has not this time long arrived for the Circassians ? 
And have they not reached a period when words of 
peace and love would not fall like grain upon a 
barren rock, but like the seed cast into a prepared 
soil? 

All the luxury which the Circassian displays, is in 
his arms and horses; the hall of a powerful chief is 
only ornamented by the helmets, weapons, and suits 
of mail ; and on the border lands the steed always 
stands saddled in the stall. His mode of living is 
very simple— his food a kind of millet paste called 
pasta, a word borrowed from the Genoese, maize 
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cakeS; and the roaste^i flesh of the sheep, which is 
made into a pilaf willi the above named grains or rice. 
The CherkesseB have amongst them many slaves^ 
principally Bussian prisoners. From the accounts 
of these people we have been obliged to gather most 
of our notions regarding their internal economy. 
They are universally represented as eating flesh raw 
and bleeding ; which means that the mountaineers 
prefer their meat cooked to much the same point as 
in England is most consonant to the national taste^ 
but which, to a Russian soldier who delights in 
eating hemp-seed oil like soup appears to be perfect 
cannibalism. 

The Circassian women enjoy a considerable share 
of liberty ; but it is customary that the daughter of a 
pcheh, or prince, should only intermarry with the 
family of a prince ; the daughter of an ouzden with 
an ouzden ; and if she could not find a suitable 
match, and her charms were sufficiently attractive 
to content the slave-dealer, it was formerly her 
greatest ambition to go and seek her fortune in the 
harems of the west, which held out dazzling visions 
of luxury and splendour, and of amorous sultans 
and viziers, of whose serai every fair adventuress 
hoped to become the mistress. It was considered 
much as the voyage to India on matrimonial specu- 
lation, on which so many of our British women 
annually depart, only that the Circassian belles 
set forth without either Bible, sermons, or Mrs. 
Somebody's advice to young women proceeding on 
the oriental husband-chase. 

It is also well known that the sale of Circassian 
women was always managed by the patriarchal head 
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of the family, father or brother, and that the young 
slave soon learned to be the most anxious to display 
her attractions to the best advantage to a purchaser ; 
thus differing from England, where there is no go- 
between in the purchase of women — where, in the 
ball-room, the mothers instead of the fathers manage 
the sale^ and where the more docile daughters are 
taught, even before they have left the parental home, 
to aid their chaperons in all their arts to secure the 
hideous, the imbecile, the deformed, or the profli- 
gate, so that they only be the rich. What moral 
difference is there in the conduct of those who have 
the avowed resolution of giving up their children, or 
of the children who are eager to yield up themselves 
to the first comer, whatever he may be, whose rent- 
roll will enable him to pay a seducing price — and 
that of the Cherkess, who sends his daughters to 
Stamboul, where equally they are to become the 
property of the first whose wealth will allow him to 
purchase ? 

Let it not be imagined from this remark that we 
would for a moment defend the Circassian practice 
in this regard; it was only hazarded apropos of 
the observation we were about to make, that the 
blockade of the Black Sea coast, by interrupting this 
trade to Constantinople, causes considerable dissatis- 
faction and regret amongst the women whose hopes 
of native husbands are upon the wane, for it would 
appear that the fair population far exceeds the num- 
ber of the marrying men. Perhaps, between the 
prospect of " single blessedness,^^ and the harem, 
anywhere the choice might be a hard one. 

The Circassian nation have no written laws. The 
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Russians^ like many of their neighbours^ have a 
whole library containing such, but nine times out of 
ten these written laws are perverted ; but with the 
Circassians custom supplies their place, and these 
unwritten customs are inviolate. Nowhere are these 
more rigidly observed than by the Cherkesses. They 
are also celebrated for the religious observance of 
their oath; and although the Zaporavians, or the 
Tohemomorskie Cossac, and this people, entertain 
towards each other a hate so deadly, that when 
sOme of both sides have fallen in their skirmishes 
along the line of the Kouban, the Cossacs dare not 
bring them together, but are at the trouble of 
digging separate holes, under the apprehension that 
the bodies would not rest in peace within the same 
grave, yet no Tchernomorskie would consider him- 
self in the slightest peril in venturing into the heart 
of the hostile mountains, if his safety were secured 
by the word of a Cherkess. 

The Russians, in the face of this acknowledged 
fact, characterize them as faithless brigands, and 
adduce, in support of their charge, many instances of 
violated treaties and capitulations, most of them 
made and broken long before the war had assumed 
its present serious and envenomed character ; but, in 
point of fact, the Abasian and Cherkessian chiefs, in 
taking oath to the strict observation of any articles, 
always introduced the saving clause, providing for the 
case in which the Russians should infringe them. 

Amongst the Cherkesses the punishment of death 
is only indicted for perjury ; it was so formerly for 
any deception in marking horses, of whose breeds 
and pedigrees they are exceedingly careful. Uncon- 
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nected as may seem the cultivation of a fine breed of 
horses with the constitution of the society which 
indulges in this fancy, we cannot help believing that 
it will always exercise an influence which is not 
generally imagined, and produce a tendency towards 
aristocratic institutions. You can never, in their 
inmost heart, persuade the vulgar portion of a people 
accustomed to horses, who see that all virtues run in 
certain ancient streams of the animal nobility, that 
also with the human race, there should be notiiing in 
the breed ; even if they should be driven to hate, 
they will always respect their aristocracy, and no 
aristocracy has ever, in the history of the worlds 
been quenched by hate, though we have seen many 
withered and quelled irrevocably by contempt. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CIRCASSIA AND GEORGIA. 

In the war carried on by Russia against the Cir- 
cassians, the forces she employs, and the positions 
she occupies, may be counted and defined something 
as follows : a military line, extending from the moiith 
of the Kouban to the mouth of the Terek, along 
the banks of both these rivers, defends her Cis- 
Caucasian territories against the inroads of the 
mountaineers. This line is guarded by the Tcher- 
nomorskie Cossacs, the Cossacs of the Terek, and a 
contingent of organized Kirguise and Tartars. The 
number permanently upon this line may amount to 
about five-and-twenty thousand men ; the fortresses 
and forts of Konivskoe, of Ekaterinodar, the capital 
of the Tchernomorskie, of Prosnoi, and of Stavropol, 
with intervening block-houses, protect the.wester^ 
half of the line. About Stavropol, between tbf 
sources of the Kouban and the sources of the 
Kouma, which rise on each side of a range 
of hills running due northward, there inter- 
venes a tract of territory, across which it has always 
been difficult to bar the passage, and which thd Cir- 
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cassians have been long accustomed to take advan- 
tage of, to carry desolation across the hostile border. 
Alexandrov, Georgiewsk, and a chain of small forts 
running along the eastern flank of this range, 
connect the northern line with that of the Terek, 
on which Mosdock, the strongest central point, and 
Kislar, on the islands of the Terek, are the principal 
fortresses. All the strongholds along the line con- 
tain permanent garrisons, to the amount of about 
15,000 men, consisting entirely of infantry and artil- 
lery ; for it is remarkable that the Russians find their 
regular cavalry utterly ineffectual in this warfare, 
and therefore employ none in the whole of the Cau- 
casus, except some squadrons of BesabrasoflPs 
Bessarabian regiment, which are quartered excla- 
sively in the peaceful districts of Georgia. 

On the coast of the Black Sea, the important point 
of Anapa, the forts of Soojouk, of Ghelengic, of 
Pitsunda, Bampor, and Soukoum, are occupied by 
garrisons amounting permanently to fifteen thousand 
men. This forms the western line. 

On the eastern side, about seven thousand may 
be calculated as garrisoning the forts and stations 
along the Caspian, firom Kislar to Bakou, including 
the cfty of Derbent. About five thousand men 
are distributed along the line which divides the 
isthmus lengthwise from Ekaterinogrod to Tifiis ; 
the Kabardians to the northward, and the Osseti- 
nians to the westward of this passage, perhaps 
scarcely furnish more than a contingent of five 
thousand more. 

The southern line is more easily maintained than 
any of the preceding. Commencing near the Black 
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Sea, the Mingrelians,whom we have reckoned amongst 
the inhabitants of Georgia who have submitted to the 
Russians, prevent any inroad of the Cherkesses or 
Abazeks across the country. The Ossetinians^ now 
in the pay of Russia, maintain the central part of this 
southern line ; and east of Tiflis, a part of the army 
of Georgia, anfl some strong posts of Cossacs^ suf- 
fice to guard the frontier against the feeble attacks of 
the Lesguis. 

Thus, about thirty thousand irregulars and forty- 
three thousand regulars are constantly employed upon 
the frontier, to maintain the defensive cordon which 
encloses Jthe Circassian provinces, and the hne which, 
in one point traverses the centre of them. But this 
force, for the greater part of which all means of sub- 
sistence must be drawn from a great distance at a 
ruinous expense, occasioned by the cost of transport 
and the tax of peculation, and therefore more burthen- 
some to support than an army of 200,000 men would 
be in the Sclavonic provinces, is not yet suflScient to 
enable the Russians to attempt any offensive opera- 
tions. For this purpose fresh troops, of which it is 
impossible to determine the amount, are annually 
drawn from Taurida, or from the north-western 
governments. It would appear that they have seldom 
been able to collect, for this purpose, more than 
from twenty to forty thousand men. The average 
annual loss to the Russians may be computed at 
15,000 men, who perish at the hands of the Circas- 
sians, by disease or starvation ; but there are years 
in which the casualties much exceed this number ; 
aud the proportion of officers killed and wounded is 
so great, that sending an officer to the army of the 
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But to the Caucasus, above all, are sent those 
whose liberal opinions or dangerous views have given 
umbrage to the jealousy of a watchful government ; 
and into the ranks of its armies it poured thousands of 
the survivors of the Polish revolution, and these, who 
have mostly long since perished, were doomed to 
fight against the liberties of a gallant people, in expi- 
ation of having faithfully defended their own ! They 
are daily replaced by fresh exiles from Poland, who 
have been suspected or denounced as betraying 
symptoms of the restless and unquiet spirit, which 
the strong hand of Russian despotism keeps down, 
but feels that it cannot crush, until the life of nation- 
ality, which it is now seeking to extinguish, shall be 
utterly destroyed. 

Though Paskevitch displayed great activity and 
energy in both these expeditions, he only succeeded 
in gaining ground on the eastern half of the isthmus, 
and it is only in this direction that the Russians, by 
incessant efforts, have since made some further pro- 
gress.* These efforts are, however, for the most part 
wasted in over-awing tribes which have broken off 
from their allegiance, or in punishing them for their 
backsliding ; and like the key of Blue Beard^s cham- 
ber, from which the blood wiped off at one end 
appears upon the other, as they proceed to one district 
which from submissive has become hostile, another 
district, from the vicinity of which the force employed 
has been removed, raises again the standard of 
rebellion. 

^ The result of the last campaigns has been, notwithstanding 
increased exertions^ discouragingly retrogressive. 
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Few incursions are made into the territories of the 
quite independent Tchetchensi and Lesgui tribes, 
whose country is of more difficult access. When they 
are so, after great loss in forcing passes, and from the 
desultory defence of a mountain guerilla, the Russian 
troops sometimes succeed in destroying a village or 
two, which they quickly abandon. The inhabitants 
formerly buried all their corn and stores, but the 
Russians having learned to find them out by sound- 
ing the earth, they are now concealed at some 
distance from their habitations. Immediately on 
their retreat, the inhabitants return to the smoidder- 
ing ashes of their dwellings, and commence their 
reconstruction ; so that six weeks after, the village 
rises from its ashes, and there is nothing to tell of 
the passage of the Muscovites, but the foul remains 
of their putrifying bodies, or bleaching bones, which 
the birds of the air have stripped and bared of the 
corrupted flesh. 

The exceeding boldness of the mountaineers pre- 
vents the establishment of forts on any point where 
they cannot be strongly garrisoned, and where it is 
not convenient to devote a considerable force to 
escorting thither provisions, and bringing opportune 
relief; for whenever the swelling of mountain tor- 
rents, the snows, or the disasters of the troops in the 
great stations, prevent them for a few weeks from 
sending any succour, the forts thus cut off" from 
communication are stormed and carried by the Cir- 
cassians, who, when they assemble for such a purpose, 
display a fierce and reckless valour which renders 
walls which would brave the assault of any other 
mountain people unaided by artillery, quite ineffectual 
against them. 
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Now there are few points judged of sufficient 
immediate importance to induce the Russians to 
spare such numerous garrisons, which they can ill 
afford, but especially to incur the loss of men which 
every convoying or relieving column must experience 
in maintaining communication with them. The 
natives dig holes in the earth, on the top of hills, 
and in every commanding position, and standing in 
them up to the neck, to the number of perhaps a 
dozen, armed with their deadly rifles, pick down 
every man that approaches, so that skirmishers 
cannot be got forward. No howitzer can throw a 
shell into a trench three feet wide, and there is, 
therefore, no resource but in carrying this hole by 
the rush of a column of some hundred men. Its 
defenders, however, continue discharging their pieces 
with unerring aim, until the enemy is quite close to 
them, and then, in most instances, escape, either by 
flight, or by some back passage from the trench, 
which affords an outlet on the other side. 

An immense loss was formerly sustained in main- 
taining communication along the Vladi-Caucase ; 
but since the accession of the Ossetinians, that 
danger has much diminished. On the eastern side 
of the isthmus, against the Abasians and Cherkesses, 
it has been already stated that beyond the occupa- 
tion of their sea-ports on the Black Sea, no progress 
has been made. Reminding one of the eternally 
renewed web of Penelope, for many campaigns the 
Russians have been busied in re-establishing during 
the fine season, and whilst the navigation of the 
Euxine is open, what their adversaries have undone 
in the winter ; for every winter the Cherkesses and 

VOL. II. a 
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Abasians storm many of the forts upon their line. 
Thus it is said that the Lesguis of the Zamimie 
(pacified villages), only sting, like the wasps, in 
summer, as it is only in that season they can find 
food and shelter in the more inaccessible mountains ; 
whilst the Cherkesses and Abasians are, like the 
wolf, more keen and daring in the frost. 

The Russian armies in the Caucasus have never 
felt strong enough to attempt any decisive inroad on 
the territory of these people ; all their efforts hitherto 
have been confined to the establishment of lines of 
preparatory isolation. It has merely been to effect or 
prevent this object that all their struggles with the 
Cherkesses and Abasians have been made, in which, 
on the very threshold of their frontier, a Russian 
army has been driven into the Kouban, and many 
strong divisions have been destroyed. 

In the Kabardah, which is tributary to the Cher- 
kessian princes, and towards the sources of the 
Kouban, inroads have been made, with various 
success. Whenever the Circassians assemble in any 
force, the result is always very sanguinary, if not 
fatal to the Russian columns; but this is not very 
frequently the case. Although it may be fairly 
presumed that Circassia must be able to furnish 
150,000 well-armed warriors, some say 250,000, 
they never muster above four or five thousand men, 
unless in the winter, when they have apparently had 
time to sound the note of preparation. They then 
come down to attack the forts, to the number of 
from ten to twenty thousand men. The single 
nation of Lesguis sent 30,000 warriors to join the 
Persians, and the Cherkesses have made inroads 
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into Russia through the opening between the sources 
of the Kouban and the Kouma, to the amount of 
eight and ten thousand horsemen. 

When a Russian army marches forward, it can 
only do so at a snail^s pace, and surrounded by a 
ring of skirmishers, who are constantly attacked, and 
obliged to keep up a fire as incessant as the reader 
may witness at the exercise in Hyde Park. This 
service is especially dangerous to the officers sent to 
command the tiralleurs, who are sure to be picked 
off by the enemy.* The young Cherkessian chiefs 
take a pride in galloping along this line, so close as 
to discharge their arrows at the Russians. These 
arrows wound^ but seldom kill; but though the 
chivalrous mountaineer has the rifle slung behind 
him, of which every shot is deadly, he considers it 
unworthy of him to waste a charge of powder on 
such ignoble foes. Thus many are slain by the 
Russians.f Often they dash through the line, and 
kill or carry off the Russian officers, who consider 
all resistance as so hopeless that on such occasions 
they seldom offer any. The Cherkesses, penetrating 
their line of skirmishers^ have been seen thus 

* It is a favourite pastime for the daring nobles to hunt the 
elk in the reedy banks of the Kouban, in defiance of the 
Cossacs. When cut off even by hundreds, if only two, they 
not uncommonly fight back to back till cut down or over- 
powered. Bell relates a similar instance. 

f Golovine relates an anecdote of a Cberkess whose horse 
was shot, and whom twenty officers of the guard surrounded. 
He kept them at bay with his piece till they made a rush upon 
him, and then, drawing his yataghan, plunged it into his 
breast, and fell dead : his fire-arms were then found to b« 
unloaded. 

a 2 
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to pull them from their horses, and^ dragging tbem 
across the saddle-bow, to dash away with them, as a 
cat carries off a mouse. Death or captivity is the 
invariable fate of every man bold enough to separate 
two hundred yards from his column, even if no 
enemy should have been previously in sight. 

Sometimes it happens that the horse of the Cher- 
kess is shot under him, and that he is surrounded 
before he can escape ; but the Russians have never 
the opportunity of shewing him quarter, if so dis- 
posed, for the high-spirited race to which he belongs 
will never brook captivity ; when escape is hopeless, 
he turns his yatagan resolutely against his own 
breast. A whole campaign may pass without the 
capture of a single Abasian or Cherkess. 

The Cherkess seldom takes the life of the Russian 
unless there is no means of leading him away in 
safety; because he is valuable to him as a slave. 
To prevent any attempt at escape, when he has led 
him to his home, he makes an incision in the heel 
of the prisoner's foot, and filling it with chopped 
horse-hair, binds it up, and allows it to heal. Until 
this wound is re-opened, the foreign matter drawn 
out, and the wound re-healed, the patient is effec- 
tually lamed of one leg, since he dare not tread upon 
the heel. 

Between the Tchernomorskie Cossac and the 
Cherkess no quarter is given, and the Tchernomors- 
kie alone has been sometimes found to face him, in 
a hand to hand combat. 

The mountaineers most dread the artillery of the 
Russians, which easily knocks about their ears any 
of their rude attempts to fortify. But in the hands 
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of the mountaineers themselves, a very different 
result would be produced by a little artillery with 
sufficient ammunition ; that is to say, a few howitzers 
to throw shrapnell against the Russians, who are 
obliged to mass themselves into columns, which their 
line of skirmishers keep quite out of the reach of the 
Circassians, or to vomit case-shot upon them when 
they attempted, by the impetus of a column, to carry 
any contested point — the only manner in which they 
can be brought to do so, though it be defended 
by only ten men. 

How long, if unaided, and cut off from all sea 
communication, the Circassians will succeed in de- 
fending their territory, is very difficult to estimate. 
If united and organized, it is probable, from the 
spirit which animates the mountain population, and 
the peculiar difficulties offered by the nature of the 
ground, which is divided by a sort of desert, of pro- 
digious extent, from those provinces whence the 
aggressor draws his resources, that Russia would 
never succeed in subduing that country. Certainly, 
very different efforts from any she has hitherto made 
will be required to accomplish this purpose, even 
should the Circassians continue in their present 
disunited state. 

It is evident that Russia has so long attached the 
greatest importance to the possession of these great 
gates of Asia, that one cannot but believe she has 
devoted to the accomplishment of this object all the 
resources her policy deems the empire can conve- 
niently spare. To furnish all the forces required to 
ensure success, and to maintain them for several 
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years, so as to effect ber object with any certainty, at 
least double the number of troops she now employs 
would be necessary; it would, therefore, require her 
to strain every nerve, in a manner which it is doubtful 
whether she will ever be induced to do. Hitherto 
her most energetic efforts, both on the eastern and 
western side of the isthmus, have signally failed — ^the 
progress made in one exhausting campaign being 
generally effaced in the next. 

Should Russia once succeed in gaining possession 
of the Abasian and Cherkessian mountains — from 
which it is said to be her intention, as it is undoubt- 
edly her policy, to transport such feeble remains of 
the population as will be left whenever the Musco- 
vite foot treads triumphantly on those yet uncon- 
quered hiUs, — England will then have lost for ever 
the opportunity of checking her ambitious policy in 
the east, and that which now constitutes her weak- 
ness on this side, will be the most formidable muscle 
of her strength. The Moslemin nations, southward, 
as they see the Sclavonians pouring through this 
passage into their long-coveted regions, will deem, 
indeed, that the time of the accomplishment of 
Mahomet's remarkable prophecy is arrived, such as 
it is written in the Koran, where, alluding to the 
actions of Alexander the Great, called in that book 
" the two-homed,'^ he relates that he built up across 
the Caucasus a mighty wall of iron, soldering it with 
molten brass, for the purpose of barring the passage 
to the accursed descendants of Gog and Magog,^f 
whom he then predicts that before the final destruc- 
tion of the world, when their time is come they will 
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overturn it, and ravage all the earth. So the prophet 
has declared to the faithful, *^and God,'* says the 
the Koran, " announceth nothing in vain/' 

The Russian populations of Taurida, and the 
steppes, have, however, a tradition more consoling 
for the Caucasians. The Caucasus, they say, is 
inhabited by a race of giants, who were defeated 
and driven to their mountains by the valour of 
Alexander Mackedonsky, (Alexander of Macedon.) 
When he retired, he caused to be placed at the foot 
of the hills twelve enormous brazen trumpets, so 
inclined, that when the wind swept through them, 
they sounded, arousing the echoes of the lofty hills, 
and striking terror into the souls of the vanquished, 
who, imagining that the sounds proceeded from the 
armed host of his redoubted warriors, dare not 
descend into the plain ; but many of these trumpets 
have already fallen to the ground ; and when the 
last shall be no longer standing, the terrible people, 
whom none of the degenerate modern race can cope 
with, shall come down from their snowy peaks to 
ravage and conquer all the world. 

From Circassia, let us now turn to Georgia, of 
whose tranquil provinces Russia secured possession 
by half a century of continual intrigue. Moun- 
tainous, especially towards its eastern coast, it is a 
country of almost universal fertility. The rich soil 
of Flanders, and the warm sun of Italy, fit this land 
for the luxuriant growth of all the valuable produce 
of the most favoured climes. Its picturesque 
scenery, its verdant plains, and its clear and un- 
clouded sky, combine to render these regions sur- 
passing in beauty as their soil is exceeding in 
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richness, and not only important as die ante- 
chamber of all the golden lands which lie beyond, 
but intrinsically of the greatest valoe. 

Neariy all our finest northern firnits, long imported 
and naturalized, but only perpetuated by engrafting 
and unceasing care, are indigenous to Georgia ; the 
vine, the cotton tree, .the indigo plant, and the silk- 
worm, all flourish here in a congenial clime. The 
soil, however, still lies for the most part ne^ected 
and uncultivated, and wasting its wild luxuriancey 
nine-tenths of this fruitful land being lost to the 
human race, and unredeemed by its industry from 
a rank and useless profusion, as much as when the 
expedition of the Argonautes sailed up the Phasis to 
seek the golden fleece — the Phasis, whose solitary 
banks are still uninterrupted by any sound but the 
whirring wing of the pheasant startled by the 
traveller's footsteps. 

The Russian government, since it has held posses- 
sion of these provinces, has made some efforts to 
ameliorate their condition ; but this has been ren- 
dered difficult by her previous policy during the 
reign of the Christian kings of Georgia, who had 
placed themselves under her protection, and to 
whom, having first drawn on them the enmity of 
their neighbours, she never afforded any effectual 
succour, allowing their states to be ravaged and 
devastated until this increasing weakness obliged 
them to throw themselves entirely into her arms. 
From the state into which the country has been 
thus brought, the vices of administration, the 
want of confidence of the native populations, and 
the inroads of the Lesguis, do not very easily 
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allow it to recover, nor probably will it do so 
unless the subjugation of Circassia enables the 
Russian government to devote more attention to 
this subject ; which, as long as these possessions are 
held on a tenure that the independence of Circassia 
renders so precarious, is all absorbed in devising 
means to overcome this stubborn resistance. 

Thus, a country containing a population of nine 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and whose resources 
would feed nine millions, presents an aspect of uni- 
versal misery, amidst all the liberality of nature, and 
cannot, in its present condition, maintain even the 
feeble Russian armies which occupy it. 

About half a million of the population is Georgian 
— consisting, like the Circassian, of an infinity of 
races, but mingled during centuries in such inextri- 
cable confusion as to defy all eflFort to unravel their 
origin. Divided into different people, they bear a 
general family likeness. Far more soft, pliable, and 
enervated than the Circassian, although physically a 
fine breed of men, and generally warlike in their 
temper, they possess little of the rugged and enduring 
virtue of their northern neighbours, and have never 
been inspired with the same ardent love of freedom 
and independence. 

The Mingrelians and Immeritians who occupy the 
mountainous districts of Western Georgia, and the 
former of whom in fact inhabit part of the higher 
range of the Circassian mountains, live under a 
feudal mode of government, with which Russia, con- 
tent with their submission, dares not interfere. The 
Mingrelians are still nominally governed by a prince, 
a certain Dadian, who, if he be not dead, as we have 

Q 3 
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heard recently reported, is effectually governed by 
his wife. Stripped of his real power, the Russians 
have allowed him to retain the trappings and the 
feathers of sovereignty, and reduced to great 
poverty, his time is now spent in travelling with a 
court, bedizened like a strolling company, from one 
of his vassals to the other, profiting, by the mis- 
chievous rights which have been left him, to devour 
all their substance. 

Tlie subjects of this august personage are dirty, 
poor, and discontented, but constantly under arms to 
repress the forays of the Abasians, who carry them 
off into captivity wherever they can secure them. 
Although they have made no attempt to revolt 
against the Russian rule, these districts are too 
dangerous for isolated soldiers, or even small de- 
tachments, to traverse; and there are many parts 
towards the southern frontier of Georgia, where 
Russia, content with a nominal submission, rather 
observes and divides, than governs these isolated 
districts. 

With the exception of some tribes of Turkomans 
and Kurds, and the Persians and Tartars in the 
plains of Eastern Georgia, which is perfectly tran- 
quil and dependent, the inhabitants profess the 
Christian religion, and are of the Greek communion. 
The Armenians, who are nearly as numerous as all 
the rest of the population, amounting to four 
hundred thousand individuals, are well known to 
profess, in a garbled form, the Roman -catholic faith. 
This peaceful and industrious race asks only for 
quiet, and relief from direct oppression, to flourish 
anywhere. Hitherto, the annoyance of the neigh- 
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bouring Circassians, and where this has been re- 
moved, the avidity of the Russian employ^s,^ has 
denied this boon, and proved to them the futility of 
those humble hopes which induced them to migrate, 
as the greater number have done, across the Russian 
border, to seek refuge from the persecution and ex- 
tortion of the Turks and Kizzilbashes. 

The Georgian nobility have, in some instances, 
deen induced to enter the Russian service, and to 
send their children to Russia to receive their educa- 
tion ; but on the whole they are discontented and 
disaffected, and several conspiracies have been de- 
tected of late years against the government, which 
have always been hushed up, a few of the ringleaders 
only disappearing. This circumstance occasioned 
the abandonment of the project of a Georgian army, 
which was planned by the Prince of Warsaw, but 
was not carried into effect. 

When we contemplate the profound poUcy of the 
Russian cabinet, its persevering ambition and saga- 
city, in conjunction with its material means, irresisti- 
ble if these powerful elements of strength were not 
neutralized by some organic defect, we are tempted 
to recal that beneficent law of Providence, which, 
where it does not, as in the elephant, deprive the 
monsters of its creation of malignity, when confer- 
ring on them vast superiority of strength, confines 
them to a single element, as we see with so many of 
the hideous inhabitants of the deep, or only allows 
them to invade the land, to satisfy their ferocity, as 
in the instance of the crocodile, after rendering their 
strength useless, by its unwieldiness. 

What could have promised a more fair result to 
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Russian ambition, or have been more dangerous to 
the East, than the formation of a disciplined native, 
army, drawn from the Christian populations, amongst 
whom she had intrigued so long, and who looked for- 
ward to her with so much hope and confidence — an 
army which might have received an unlimited ali- 
mentation from all their co-religionaries scattered 
through Asia Minor? This her policy devised, and 
to effect it, her cabinet was well aware that it was 
necessary to soothe and govern with the most gentle 
band her newly acquired subjects. 

On the frontier provinces of European Turkey, a 
case precisely similar is met by similar intentions. 
But there is always a fatal interruption to the execu- 
tion of this cabinet purpose ; the limbs of its body 
cannot, at a distance, be got to do what the head de- 
vises, and her corrupt and incorrigible administration 
begins too soon to render itself hateful to the popu- 
lations whose good-will it was the aim of her states- 
men to preserve. The Christians, both of Wallachia 
and Georgia, have been converted, by their contact 
with the Muscovites, firom warm friends into sullen 
and suspicious foes. 

The Russian army in Georgia does not exceed 
forty-five thousand men ; it is in a very wretched 
condition, and much scattered over the face of the 
country ; it proves, however, suflScient to perform 
the part of observing and overawing the people 
amongst which it is placed. 

All who have sufficient interest endeavour to 
avoid the Circassian war, and to exchange a scene of 
danger for one of indolence, get draughted to 
Georgia from the northern part of the Caucasus ; so 
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that the valour of the oflScers is at a very low ebb. 
In Circassia none but the irregular cavalry is 
employed, excepting some squadrons of a Bessara- 
bian regiment, whose colonel, Besabrasoff, is one of 
the many instances of the mutability of the favour 
of princes, and of the extent of pliancy required in 
the favourite to retain it. Many years since, he 
was that aide-de-camp of the Emperor Nicholas who 
was supposed to stand highest in his good graces. 
One day, the Emperor asked him abruptly, if he had 
ever thought of marrying. The aide-de-camp an- 
swered, that if he met with a lady to suit him, the 
thought might very possibly suggest itself. " What 
do you think of So-and-so, the maid of honour ?'* 
" That she is a very charming personage, but has 
no fortune." ^* If that is all, let it be a match,'* 
said the emperor ; " I wish to see you both married. 
I will take care of your fortune.'* A week after, they 
were married; the emperor, at the wedding, pre- 
sented the young couple with some hundred thou- 
sands of roubles. But on the day of their marriage, 
the outrageous husband drove the wife from his 
house. He was, within four-and-twenty hours sent 
off to the Caucasus, where he remained many 
years, gradually fighting his way to the command 
of a cavalry regiment in Bessarabia, where the depdt 
of the regiment is stationed, much distinguished by 
his gallantry, and beloved for his generosity ; his 
wife remained at court. 

Tiflis is the capital, the seat of government, and 

the most important military point in Georgia. Its 

terraced houses, in some of which the fair Georgians 

' dance, in their national costume, to the sound of the 
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tambourine, whilst others are inhabited by the families 
of the Russian employes and officers^ in all the 
frippery of French Moscow millinery, and the 
modey population which wanders about its streets, 
designate it at once as a spot where Europe and 
Asia are mingling. 

The claims of Russia to Georgia are founded 
on the forced abandonment of his rights by the tsar, 
George the Eleventh, to the Emperor Paul. With 
his father Heraclius, the Empress Catherine, who 
extended to him the deadly protection of the Rus- 
sian empire, made a treaty by which the sovereignty 
of Georgia was assured ^^ to him and to his heirs for 
ever and ever, until the end of time.*' 

The queen of George the Eleventh, the tsarina 
Maria, after his death was forcibly removed to Rus- 
sia with her children ; she was pensioned there, and 
a few years since was still living in St. Petersburg. 
Her removal, which the agent dispatched for that 
purpose by the governor attempted to effect with 
some brutality, gave rise to a tragic scene which will 
remain long unforgotten in the memory of the 
Georgians, and which was not unworthy of their 
fallen queen. A Colonel Lazareff was the man de- 
puted to convey her on her journey ; he was the son 
or the nephew of a certain Lazareff, either a Jew 
or an Armenian, who arrived at the court of Cathe- 
rine, bringing with him one of the most celebrated 
jewels now in the imperial crown, which he had 
stolen and succeeded in concealing in a sore which 
he had made in the fleshy part of his leg. Catherine, 
unable to pay him in money the full price demanded 
for it, made it up to him in slaves, titles, and stars. 
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His £Eimily subsequently rose to considerable noto- 
riety and eminence in Russia. It was a scion of 
this hopeful stock, who, in the fulfilment of his duty, 
not being very courteously received by the Georgian 
queen, brutally took hold of her foot, to make her 
rise from the cushion on which she was sitting, sur- 
rounded by her sleeping children. Drawing her 
husband's dagger, which she carried in her sash, she 
stabbed him to the heart, to avenge this indignity, 
and he expired almost immediately. The interpreter, 
drawing his sword, fell upon her, and gave her 
several severe wounds before assistance could be 
procured. 

The last attempt made by the Russians, whose 
activity is now turned against the Caucasian nations, 
to penetrate further into Asia, took place between 
1839 and 1840. Lieut.-General Perowski, the foster- 
brother of the emperor, governor of Orenburg, 
which he had for some time administered, had long 
turned his attention towards Khiva, establishing 
intelligence with the nomades, and gathering all 
requisite information from the Bokharian and Kiviote 
caravans. 

The conquest of Khiva presented many and serious 
obstacles, but its occupation offered tempting advan- 
tages. 

Khiva is well-known to be situated beyond the 
southern extremity of the isthmus formed by the 
great Aral lake and the Caspian, and within a 
distance from the shores of the latter, which would 
have rendered it practicable for the Russians, if in 
possession of Khiva, to open a safe communication 
betwixt it and the coast. Nothing could have 
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interrupted it between this south-western coast and 
the mouths of the Wolga, except the difficulties of 
navigation. These difficulties^ for vessels drawing 
less than twelve feet of water, consisted, and stiU 
consist, only in the awkwardness of the craft which 
navigate these waters, and in the utter ignorance of 
their crews both of seamanship and of the hidden 
shoals along the northern shores. These defects 
were remediable, and, once remedied, a sea com- 
munication across the Caspian differed in this respect 
from a communication across the Black Sea with 
Georgia, that it could not, whenever Russia chose to 
menace Central Asia, be cut off by a British squadron. 
Just as the Caucasian mountains, with their un- 
conquerable mountaineers, form a barrier across the 
isthmus between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
through which the Russians have only two precarious 
roads, so the isthmus betwixt the Caspian and the 
Aral seas is barred by a formidable desert, which 
roust be crossed to reach Khiva — less formidable, 
indeed, than the broad belt of desert, which beyond 
it divides the rest of Muscovite Asia from all its 
rich, southern regions — but still sufficiently so to 
cause the Russians only to have attempted it with 
hesitation, and to have signally failed in their 
attempt. 

The news of the British invasion of Affghanistan, 
of which the disastrous termination was not then 
foreseen, roused the jealousy of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas, and determined him to attempt at once the 
long-contemplated conquest. 

Perowski, a man who had hardly reached the prime 
of life, affecting the costume and habits of the Asiatic 
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Cossacs, ardent in temper^ and more enterprisingly 
than sagaciously ambitious, received the order, or 
rather the permission, at once to march forward, 
and to throw open a new gate into Central Asia. 
The deserts between Orenburg and Khiva had been 
traversed more than a century and a half ago, by 
one of the earliest tribes of Cossacs, which wandered 
eastward, and settling on the Wolga, formed the 
nucleus of what are now called the Uralian Cossacs ; 
the same who gave so much trouble to Peter the 
Great, and who afterwards joining in the rebellion 
of the Pretender Pugatcheff, threatened the very 
throne of Catherine II. Some bands of these 
adventurers, pushing their discoveries and conquests 
in every direction, penetrated to Khiva, and for 
some time held possession of it. At the present 
day these deserts are crossed by regular caravans, 
both in winter and summer; with these caravans 
arrive the Bokharian merchants, who, at the fair of 
Nejni Novogorod, and in the bazaars of Moscow, 
display their turquoises. But the depth of the 
loose burning sand, and the whirlwinds into which 
it is raised by the wind, render this passage difficult 
and sometimes fatal, by overwhelming travellers. 
The saline nature of a great part of these deserts — 
the briny water — easy, indeed, in many places to 
find, but so difficult to obtain fresh — render a march 
across these deserts, stretching one thousand miles 
from Orenburg to Khiva, exceedingly perilous for 
an army in the summer; the Muscovite soldiers, 
indeed, in that season seeming to inhale with the 
very air the scurvy which decimates them in such 
situations. 
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The march of the invading army was, therefore, 
undertaken in winter, and was commenced from 
Orenburg, on the 29th of November, 1839. Pe- 
rowski, whose fortune depended on the issue of his 
enterprise, being both administrator of the province 
in which his expedition was prepared, as well as 
commander of it, attended more effectively to the 
commissariat department than had perhaps ever 
been done for any Russian army since the days of 
old Suwarrow. The number of infantry of the 
expeditional army might probably not have ex- 
ceeded what was stated after its failure — from six 
to eight thousand men ; but it was accompanied by 
clouds of Kirguise Cossacs, and hired auxiliary 
cavalry. It is certain that fifteen thousand camels 
were employed to carry the tents, provisions, and 
fuel, and to mount alternately the infantry soldiers. 
The intense cold of the winter of Central Asia 
is proportional to the burning heat of its summer, 
and this year it was unusually severe. The Rus- 
sian officers almost entertain the superstition that 
their native cold follows the Russian eagles. When 
the armies of Suwarrow invaded Italy, snow fell 
where snow had not fallen within the memory of 
man. An unusually severe winter marked their 
great campaign against Napoleon ; the same thing 
happened in the Turkish and the Polish wars. 
The severity of the weather on their march towards 
Khiva, furnished a fresh example ; the cold averaged 
twenty degrees of Reaumur, and is said to have 
risen to eight and twenty. It was not so cold in the 
government of Wologda, and Wologda is colder than 
the nearest point man has approached to the Pole. 
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The menhad, however^ been clothed in sheep-skins; 
they were fed with unusually stimulating food, their 
tents were made after the Tartar fashion^ of thick 
grey felt, and piling the snow around them, and 
huddling together, they contrived to keep up the 
animal heat. The tent of Perowski himself, to 
which his officers repaired every evening, was kept 
at so warm a temperature as to give relish to his 
iced champagne. 

Perowski had calculated on reposing with his army 
about midway on his march,- in a certain district, 
which forms a sort of winter oasis in these solitudes, 
affording, from the mildness of its climate, a pas- 
turage to which the homades with their herds resort. 
But in this hope he was disappointed : as he ap- 
proached it the ground was covered to such a depth 
with snow, that pioneers were obliged to clear the 
way, and during the last twenty-five days, his army 
did not accomplish one hundred miles, and were at 
last unable to get over more than two versts, or one 
English mile and one-third, between sunrise and 
sunset. As soon as the snow reached the bellies of 
the camels, it was found, too, that they died by hun- 
dreds. From the enemy the expedition met with 
slight annoyance. Although somewhat harassed by 
the irregulars sent against it by the khan of Khiva, 
these soon learned to dread the fire of the Russian 
squares, and the unusual cold prevented them from 
hovering long around the line of march. Perowski, 
however, was obliged to turn back, and, with the 
loss of nine thousand camels, and an immense 
number of horses, took refuge in the little fort of 
Gemba. He attributed his failure to the unusual 
rigour of the winter, which had taken the cavalry 
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sent against him by the Khiviotes so much by snr- 
prise, that they were not only unable to annoy him, 
but had lost a part of their force^ and nearly all their 
horses, from the cold. An officer who followed the 
expedition, gave it as his opinion that this intensity 
of cold, by paralysing the enemy, was the salvation 
of the Russian army. '* We did not,** he said, " turn 
back on account of the cold, but on account of the 
snow, which we should have been liable to have met 
with during the mildest winter; and, if an active 
enemy had followed us, taking advantage of the dis- 
organization of retreat, the whole expedition must 
have perished/' 

Perowski reached St. Petersburg shortly after the 
account of his failure, and succeeded in averting the 
disgrace with which he was menaced, and which, 
being expected, caused his conduct to be more freely 
canvassed than is usual in Russian circles. 

" These people,** said the unfortunate comman- 
der, " in utter ignorance of the subject they discuss, 
all blame me, without rhyme or reason. Why, they 
say, have attempted to march by land hundreds of 
versts to Khiva, when, sailing across the Caspian, 
the greater portion of the distance might easily have 
been got over ? As if a plan apparently so simple 
and advantageous, had it been feasible, could have 
escaped my consideration. In point of fact, although 
it be true that the Caspian is navigable, and that the 
principal craft upon it are at the disposal of the 
Russians, some of these vessels are very small, the 
larger ones clumsily put together from the timber of 
the old barks, which drift down the Wolga, and all 
are most wretchedly manned. The danger of trans- 
porting any considerable force with such conductors 
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across a sea little known, and tempestuous, would of 
itself have been great; but further than this, on 
landing, the Russian force would still have been 
several hundred miles from Khiva, and could never 
have proceeded without cavalry and camels ; these 
there were no means of transporting.'^ 

Perowski at least succeeded in justifying his failure 
in the eyes of Nicholas, who contemplated, or af- 
fected to contemplate, another immediate attempt 
on Khiva, of which he promised the direction to 
him. 

Whether British remonstrance with the Russian 
cabinet or with the Asiatic prince, or the proved 
difficulties of the enterprise, or all combined, pro- 
duced the desired effect, the khan of Khiva agreed 
to make some satisfaction to the emperor, and the 
emperor to forego his design. Several hundred 
Russians were released from captivity, and trans- 
ferred, by being restored to their country, from the 
slavery of Moslemin to that of Christian masters. 
They arrived at Orenburg, escorted by tlie present 
Sir William Shakespeare, the same who afterwards 
re-captured Lady Sale and the rest of Akbar^s pri- 
soners, and were received with great ceremony. 
But the emperor betrayed his disappointment and 
displeasure by omitting to give the British agent 
any mark of his satisfaction, such as the courtesies 
due on such an occasion rendered almost impera- 
tive. 

THE END. 
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STRICKLAND. 3 vols. lOs. 6d. each, bound, with Illus- 
trations. 
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vin. 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, commoiilj 
cmikd the " Yoong Pretender,*' wiA notices of the Rebellion 
in 1745. By C. L. KL03E, Eaq. S toU. 8to. wtdi Pbr- 
trmit, 24s. booncL 

IX. 

THE CRESCENT ANT> THE CROSS. By EUOT WAR- 
BURTON, Esq. FOURTH EDITION. 2 toIs. with lUns- 
trations, 2is. bound. 



DIARY AND MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DOROTHEA, CON- 
SORT OF GEORGE L Now first pnblisbed from the 
Orig;inals. 2 toIs. 8vo. with Portrmit, 28s. bound. 

XI. 

THREE YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE; or Domestic 
Manners of the Tarks. By CHARLES WHITE, Esq. 
Second tnd Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols, small Syo., with 
thirty-fonr IllustratioEis from original drawings. 

XII. 

ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, & RUSSIA. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B. &c. 
2 vols, small 8vo. price 218. bound. 

XIII. 

TRAVELS IN KASHMERE, the Countries adjoining the 
Mountain Course of the Indus, and the Himalaya, North of 
the Punjab ; with Observations on the late Events in Affgha- 
nistan. By G. T. VIGNE, Esq., F.G.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
a valuable Map, engraved under the sanction of the Honour- 
able East India Company, and twenty-two Illustrations. 
Price 288. bound, 

XIV. 

LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. Edited with 
an Historical Introduction and Notes, by AGNES STRICK- 
LAND. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous addi- 
tions, 2 vols. 21s. bound. 



13, Great Marlborough Street, 

'MR. COLBURN'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 



NOTIOS I 

Be-Issue, in Ten Monthly Parts, price 5s. each, 

OP 

BURKE'S 

HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY; 

OP 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND: 

A COMPANION TO ALL PEERAGES, 

Part I. ready with the Magazines, on the 1st of January, 1847. 

Mr. Colburn begs to announce that on the 1st of January, 1847 
he commenced the re-publication of the above important Work, to 
be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, price 5s. each. 

The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the 
stirring records of its eventful history, that some acquaintance with 
them is a matter of necessity with the legislator, the lawyer, the his- 
torical student, the speculator in politics, and the curious in topogra- 
phical and antiquarian lore; and even the very spirit of ordinary 
curiosity wUl prompt to a desire to trace the origin and progress of 
those families whose influence pervades the towns and villages of our 
land. This work furnishes such a mass of authentic information in 
regard to all the principal families in the kingdom as has never before 
been brought together. It relates to the untitled families of rank, as 
the ** Peerage and Baronetage" does to the titled, and forms, in fkct, 
a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. It embraces the whole of the 
landed interest, and is indispensable to the library of every gentleman. 

" This is a work in which every gentleman in the kingdom will find 
a domestic interest, as it contains the fullest account of nearly every 
known family in the United Kingdom. It is a dictionary of all names, 
families, and their origins, — of every man's neighbour and friend, if 
not of j^his own relatives and immediate connexions."— jBcfl** Afes- 
aenger, 

" A work which contains curious information nowhere else to be 
found, and to which professional genealogists may refer with advan- 
tage." — Quarterly Review. 

" A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is not merely 
temporary, but it will exist and be acknowledged as long as the fa- 
milies whose names and genealogies are recorded in it continue to form 
an integral portion of the English constitution. As a correct record 
of descent, no family should be without it." — Morning PosL 

C.lfHIlXNe,] B [BXAUFOST H0U8J::. 
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NOnOB 

OF 

A Cheap Be-Zssue of the 

NELSON LETTERS AND DISPATCHES. 

EDITED BY SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 

To be completed in Fourteen Monthly Parti, price onlj 58. each. 

Part I. ready with the Magazmes, on the Ist of January, 1847. Dlus- 
' trat^ with a fine Portrait of NelsoD, and a Fac Simile. 

Dedicated, hy Ezpreis Permission, to H.BJ9. Prince Albert 



"With the object of obtaining for this truly National Work a widely- 
extended circulation, Mr. Colbum has determined to re*issue it in Four- 
teen Monthly Parts, at only Ss. each, commencing on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1847. An opportunity will thus be afforded for every private as 
well as public library to become possessed of this unique monument to 
the memory of the greatest Naval Hero that ever existed. It would be 
impossible to imagine a nobler national trophy. Indeed, as The 
Standard obKTveBf **The family that shall want this Book must be 
ungrateftd to the memory of Nelson." There is no Warrior or States- 
man in our history, from Alfred downwards, of whom England has so 
many reasons to be proud as of Nelson. His career of unprecedented 
triumphs, which was consummated by his death in the Arms of 
Victory, renders him for ever a paramount object of national pride, 
gratitude, and affection. In the words of the Quarterly Review, " The 
nation exi)ected, and was entitled to expect, that while cities vied with 
each other in consecrating statues in marble and brass to the memory 
of Nelson, a literary monument would be erected which should record 
his deeds for the immortal honour of his own country, and the admi- 
ration of the rest of the world." •* And in these splendid volumes we 
discover,*' says another critic ( The Sun), " the realisation of the wish 
so tersely and emphatically expressed." ** That Literary Monument," 
he continues, "is here completed. To say that it is eminently worthy 
of the great hero whose prowess, whose wisdom, whose patriotism, and 
whose genius it is intended to illustrate—to say that these pages con- 
stitute the most copious [narrative of his history ever published — to 
say that the documents are authentic — to say, in fine, that the work 
is a fitting record of the life and deeds of Horatio Nelson, is to pro- 
nounce at once a fact and a panegyric. It is a splendid memorial of 
the glory and dignity of the Naval Service of Great Britain. The 
Letters will hereafter be the Manual of the sailor, as the sister service 
has found a guide in the Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington. 
They will range side by side. Englishmen will associate their heroic 
deeds and point their sons to these kindred works as the best memo- 
rials of their lives." 
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DEDICATED BT PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 



Now in course of Publicatioiv embellished with Portraits, in Elegant 
small 8yo volumes, price 10& 6d. each, bound; either of which may 
be had separately. Vols. L to IX. are now ready ; 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST, 

WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR COURTS; 

Now first published from Official Records and other Authentic 
Documents, private as wdl as public 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" These volumes bave the fascination of a romance] united to the 
integrity of history."— 7Vffie«. 

" A most valuable and entertaining work." — Chronicle, 
" This interesting and weB-written work, in which the severe truth 
of history takes almost the wildness of romance, will constitute a 
valoable addition to oor biographical literature." — Morning HerakL 

" A valuable contribution to historical knowledge, to young persons 
especially. It contains a mass of every kind of historical matter of 
interest, which industry and research could collect. We have derived 
much entertainment and instruction from the work.*' — AthentBitm. 

** The execution of this work is equal to the conception. Great 
pains have been taken to make it both interesting and valuable.'*— 
Literary Gcuette. 

" A charming work— full of interest, at once serious and pleasing.'* 
— 3€<mgiewr Guizot, 

" This work is written by a lady of considerable learning, indefati- 
gable industry, and careful judgment. All these qualifications for a 
biographer and an historian she has brought to bear upon the subject 
of her volumes, and from them has resulted a narrative interesting to 
I all, and more particularly interesting to that portion of the community 
; to whom the more refined researches of literature afford pleasure and 
I instruction. The whole work should be read, and no doubt will be 
; read, by all who are anxious for information. It is a lucid arrange- 
ment of facts, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combina- 
'. tion of industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met 
; with in biographers of crowned heads." — Timea, (Third Notice.^ 
t- 

b2 
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SxcoKD EDinov, Revised, in 3 handsome 8to Tolumes, with Portraits, 
price only 12«. each (originally published in 4to at 5/L 5«.)* 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN 



KING GEORGE THE SECOND; 

BY HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 

BDITKD, WITH ▲ PREFACE AND NOTES, BT THE LATE LORD 
HOLLAND. 

The manuscript of these " Memoirs of the Rei{rn of Georg« the 
Second*' wa« found at Strawberry Hill on the death of Horace Walpole, 
along with that of the *' Memoirs of the Reign of George the Third,** 
lately published by Sir Deuis Le Marchant, in two chests, relative to 
which the author left written directions that they were not to be 
opened till a considerable period after his decease. That time having 
arrived, the seals were removed, and the nobleman to whom the 
Memoirs had been bequeathed (the Earl of Waldegrave), decided on 
giving them to the public ; and that they might possess every possible 
advantage it was arranged that they should appear under the editorial 
auspices of the late Lord Holland, whose intimate acquaintance with 
the period illustrated, family connexion with the most celebrated indi- 
viduals of the time, and distinguished scholarship, appeared to point him 
out as above all men peculiarly fitted for the task of preparing them 
for the press. 

There can be no question that the " Memoirs of the Reign of 
George II." far exceed in public interest any of the numerous 
productions of the same accomplished pen. The writer was in a 
position either to observe the extraordinary events then occurring, or 
to command intelligence from the most secret sources. Known as the 
son of the ablest minister the age produced (Sir Robert Walpole) and 
having many of his nearest friends and relatives members at different 
periods either of the government or of the opposition, it is impossible 
to imagine an individual more favourably circumstanced to record the 
stirring scenes and great events that made the reign of George II. 
so remarkable. But to these advantages must be added a talent in 
portraying the characteristics of his contemporaries, and a vivacity in 
describing the scenes in which they figured so conspicuously, in which 
he is without a rival. 

*' The intimacy which," as Lord Holland most truly observes in his 
introduction to this work, ** the author enjoyed with many of the 
chief personages of the times, and what he calls his propensity to 
faction, made him acquainted with the most secret intrigues and nego- 
tiations of parties," and his lordship goes on to state that the period 
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of which he treats is a part of our history little known to us, vet 
well deserving our curiosity, as it forms a transition from the expiring 
struggles of Jacohitism to the more important contests that have 
since engaged and still occupy, our attention. *' His account of par- 
liamentary debates alone," he adds, ** would he a valuable addition to 
our history." On the same subject the author himself says in the 
postscript to these memoirs, " For the facts, such as were not public, 
I received them chiefly from my father and Mr. Fox, both men of 
veracity ; and some from communication with the Duke of Bedford 
at the very time they were in agitation. I am content to rest their 
authenticity on the sincerity of such men. The speeches I can affirm, 
nay, of every one of them, to be still more authentic, as I took 
notes at the time, and have delivered the arguments just as I heard 
them." 

It may be as well to remind the reader that the reign of George II. 
was rendered memorable by the dawning of the greatness of Pitt, and 
the minority of George III.; by the struggles of the grandson of James 
II., commonly called *' The Young Pretender," to win back the for- 
feited throne of the Stuarts ; by the opposition to the reigning king of 
his son Frederick Prince of Wales ; by the remarkable trial and exe- 
cution of Admiral Byng, and the no less celebrated court-martial oa 
Lord George Sackville; by the splendid victories of Wolfe in America, 
and Lord Clive in India; the capture of Cherbourg, the acquisition of 
Cape Breton, and the naval triumphs of Boscawen, Howe, Hawke, 
Watson, Vernon, and Saunders. The most distinguished of contem- 
porary sovereigns were Frederick the Great, Louis XV., Augustus 
King of Saxony, the Czarina Elizabeth, and the Empress JMaria 
Theresa ; and in consequence of the interest George II. took in his 
Hanoverian dominions, the English were continually enga^^ed in the 
war then raging in Germany, in which these sovereigns were involved. 

These iucidents are chronicled with a masterly hand by Walpole ; 
and the reader will look in vain elsewhere for the spirited sketches 
that enrich the narrative of the various actors in them at home and 
abroad. In no other work can he hope so thoroughly to become ac- 
quainted with the features of such statesmen as Sir Robert \Yalpole, 
Bolingbroke, Pulteney, John Duke of Bedford, the Pelhams, the Towns- 
hends, the Grenvilles, Chatham, Fox, and the other great names that 
adorned the cabinet and the senate — or of Chesterfield, Bubb Doddiog* 
ton, George Selwyn, and Hanbury Williams ; politicians, however, 
who seemed to care much more for the reputation of wits than the 
fame of senators, though they possessed considerable pretensions to both 
characters. But tbe careful chronicler omits no link in the social 
scale that may serve to characterise the curious age he delineates. The 
result is a history which, with the veracity of a chronicle, affords equal 
entertainn ent with the most vivacious romance, and though sufficiently 
attractive in its own merits to all classes of readers, is essential to every 
library containing any portion of the Walpole Works and Corres- 
pondence. 
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MISS BUmifHT'S DIAST. 

Kow complete, in SeTen Yolmiiea, pEioe lOt. 6dL etch, bound with 
Fortrmiti. 

THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF 

MADAME D'ARBLAY, 

AUTHOR OF « EVEUNA," "CECILIA,'' Ac 
Inchiding the period of her reaidenoe at the Court of Queen Charlotte. 

EDITED BT HER NIECE. 

CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

« Madame d'Arblaj lived to be a clastic. Time let on her {ame, 
before tbe went hence, that seal which is seldom set except on the 
fame of tbe departed. All those whom we hare been accustomed to 
revere as intellectaal patriarcbs seemed children when compared witJk 
her ; for Burke had sat up all uight to read her writings, and Jofansoa 
had pronounced her superior to Fielding, when Rogers was stiU a 
schoolboy, and Souihey still in petticoats. Her Diary is written in 
her earliest and best manner ; in true woman's English, dear, natural 
and lively. It ought to be consulted by every person who wishes to 
be well acquainted with the history of our literature and our manners^ 
The account which she gives of the king's illness will, we tbink, be 
more valued by the historians of a future age than any eqoal portions 
of Pepys' or Evelyn's Diaries." — Edinburgh Review, 

"This publication will take its place in the libraries beside Walpole 
and Boswell." — Literary Gazette, 

"In our minds, this delightful Diary has been the most agreeable 
variety of the season. Miss Burney's first volume ought to be placed 
beside Bos well's ' Life,' to which it forms sn excellent supplement" — Times, 

'* A work unequalled in literary and social value by any thing else of 
a similar kind in the language." — Naval and Military Gazette. 

'* This work may be considered a kind of supplement to Boswell's 
Life of Johnson. It is a beautiful picture of society as ic existed in 
manners, taste, and literature, in the early period of tlie reign of George 
the Third, drawn by a pencil as vivid and brilliant as that of any of 
the celebrated persons who composed the circle." — Messenger. 

** A publication of much interest and value." — Chronicle. 

** Miss Bumey's Diary, sparkling with wit, teeming with livdy 
anecdote, and delectable gossip, and full of sound and discreet views 
of persons and things, will be perused with interest by all classes of 
readers." — Post. 

"This work presents an unrivalled combioation of attraction. 
That extraordinary man Johnson, in painted far better than he is by 
Boswell." — Court Journal. 

'* A valuable addition to the literature of our country." — Age. 

" We know not when we have been so delighted with a book as 
with Miss Bumey's Diary. Every page teems with interest" — 
Weekly Chronicle. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROB, 

Bt THOMAS BOSCOB, Esq. 

One Tolnme, small 8yo, with Portrait, price lOt. ^ bonncL 

"This life of the Conqueror is the first attempt made to do full justice 
to his character and talents. The narrative is very carefiil and precise, 
and collects all that has been recorded concerning either the private or 
public career of William.'*— j^ritonnta. 

" The historical reader will find this a work of peculisr interest. It 
displays throughout the most painstaking research, and a style of 
narrative which has all the lucidity and strength of Gibbon. It is 
a work with which, shedding such a light as we are justified in saying 
it will do upon English history, ertry library ought to be provided." — 
Sunday Times, 



THE DUKE OF WELLINGTONS MAXIMS 
. AM) OPINIONS; 

WITH A BIOGBAFHICAIi INTKODUCTIOK, 
BY G. H. FRANCIS, ESQ. 

Second Edition, in 8yo, with Portrait, 12«. bound. 
<<The best book that has been published respectiiig the Duke of 
Wellington.**— Ttme^ 



LETTERS OF ROYAL & ELUSTRIOUS LADIES 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 

Now first published from the Originals, with Introductory Notices, 

By MARY ANN EVERETT WOOD. 

In three Yolumes, small 8yo, with Facsimile Autographs, &c. 

** This collection of letters is Yery curious and Yerj valuable. The 
general reader will derive great instruction from its pages, and the 
reader of history will find it of considerable service. The editress has 
accomplished well a remarkably laborious task. She has collected 
together the letters of the most illustrious women of England, whose 
lives extend over a period of four centuries and a hsdf, and has 
taken infinite pains to render the subject of the letters intelligible^ to 
the reader by prefixing a note, varying in length as tbe occasion 
requires. The work certainly deserves a wide success." — Sunday Times, 
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THE SECOND VOLUME OF 

LORD BROFGHAFS LIVES OF MEN OF 
lEnERS AND SCIENCE, 

WHO VLOUBISHXD DURING THE KEIOH OF OSORGB HI. 

(With Original Letters), 
Comprising Db. Johnsow, Adam Smith (with an analytical viefw of 
his great work), Lavoisieb, Gibbon, Sir J. Banks and D'Ai.kmbkbt. 
Royal 8to, with Portraits, 21«. bound. 



DIARY AND MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA 
DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT OF GEORGE I. 

NOW FIB8T PUBLISHED FBOM THE OBIGINALS. 

Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8to, with Portrait, 28«. bound* 
" A work aboanding in the ronance of real life." — Mesienger. 
** A book of marTellous revelations, eatablisbiDg beyond all donbt 
the perfect innocence of the beautiful, highly gifted, and inbomanly 
treated Sophia Dorothea/* — Naval and MUitary Gazette, 



MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, 

COMMONLY CALLED THE " YOUNG PRETENDER," 

WITH NOTICES OP THE REBELLION IN 1745. 

BY C. L. KLOSE, ESQ. 
Second edition. 2 vols. Syo, with portrait, 24«. bound. 
"Tbis work may justly claim the credit of being tbe fullest and 
most authentic narrative of this great era of English history." — 
Messenger. 



LEHERS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 

Now first collected from the Originals in Royal archives and from 
other authentic sources, private as well as public. 

Edited with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by J. O. 
Halliwell, Esq., F. R. S., &c. 2 vols small 8vo, with portraits, 21s. 
bound. 

" A valuable addition to our mass of historic materials — as valu- 
able no doubt, as almost any other that has appeared in our time."^ — 
AihenaunL 

'* We have here the sayings and doings of our sovereigns told by 
themselves in a manner far more interesting than in any work we are 
acquainted with." — Literary Gazette. 
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HISTORY OF 

THE CAPTIVITY OF MPOLEON 

AT ST. HELENA. 

BY GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 
The Emperor's Companion in Exile, and Testamentary Executor 
Now first translated and published from the author's original manu- 
script. Four vols. 8vo. 
*' Geueral Count Mootholon, Napoleon's companion in exile, and tes- 
tamentary executor, has determined by detailed and honest statefoefits, 
to bring' every thing conoected with this important event before the 
eyea of civilised Europe. We have read his volumes with intense 
interest and curiosity, and we are eager to acknowledge the general 
good sense, right feeling, and strong desire for impartiality that have 
signalised them. They contain innumerable passages of interest, 
amusement, and information." — Court JouniaL 



THE ONLY AUTHORISED ENGLISH EDITION. 

Now in course of publication, embellished with portraits, price only 5*. 

each volume, in 8vo, six of which are now published. 

M. A. THIERS' HISTORY 

OF 

THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE 

OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. 

A sequel to his History of the French Revolution. Translated, with 
the sanction and approval of the Author, by D. Forbes Campbell, Esq. 

Having filled at different times, the high offices of Minister of the 
Interior, of Finance, of Foreign Affairs, and President of the Council, 
M. Thiers has enjoyed facilities beyond the reach of every other 
biographer of Napoleon, for procuring, from exclusive and authentic 
sources, the choicest materials for his present work. As guardian to 
the archives of the state, he had access to diplomatic papers and other 
documents of the highest importance, hitherto known only to a privi- 
leged few, and the publication of which cannot fail to produce a great 
sensation. From private sources, M. Thiers, it appears has also de- 
rived much valuable information. Many interesting memoirs, diaries, 
and letters, all hitherto unpublished and most of them destined for 
political reasons to remain so, have been placed at bis disposal ; while 
all the leading characters of the empire, who were alive when the 
author undertook the present history, have supplied him with a mass 
of incidents and anecdotes, which have never before appeared in print, 
and the accuracy and value of which may be inferred from the fact of 
these parties having been themselves eye-witnesses of, or actors in, the 
great events of the period. 

%* To prevent disappointment, the public are requested to be par. 
ticular ic giving their orders for **Colburn'8 Authorised Edition^ 

TRANSLATED BY D, FORBES CaMPBELL." 

_ : ^ 
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MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; 

Comprising the Lives of the Speakers and Eminent Statesmen, and 
Lawyers, from the Convention Puliament of 1688-9, to the passing of 
the Reform Bill in 1832; 

BY WM. CHARLES TOWNSEND, ESQ., M.A. 

BBCORDER OP MACCLESFIELD. 

Dedicated by pemussion to Sir Robebt Feel. 
2 vols. 8to, price 28«. bound. 
" We have here a collectioo of biographical noticet of all the Speakers 
who have presided daring the hoodred and forty-fonr years above 
defined, and of several Members of Parliament the most distingaisbed 
in that period. Macb usefal and curious information is scattered 
thronghout the volomes." — Quarterly Review. 



WOMAN AND HER MASTER; 

OR, THE HISTORY OF THE FEMALE SEX FROM THE 

EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

BY LADY MORGAN. 

Two vols., post Svo, price 2U. 

'* Lady Morgan has imparted to history the charm of romance. 

We have read her series of rapid but brilliant and vigorous sketches 

with an interest which many a Novel fails to excite." — Weekly Chronicle. 



PRINCE ALBERT; 

AND THE HOUSE OF SAXONY. 

BY FREDERICK SHOBERL, ESQ. 

Second Edition, revised, with Additions, by Authority. In one voL 
post Svo, with a Portrait of the Prince, 8«. 6d bound. 
" The best and most authentic Work on the subject of the Prince 
Consort and his Family." — John Bull. 



MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 

BY MRS. FORBES BUSH. 
Second Edition, dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty the Queen 
OF THE French, and including a Memoir of her Majesty. In 2 vols, 
■nail 8ro, with Portraits, 21«. bound. 

** This charming Work comprises a separate Memoir of every Queen 
of France from the earliest of her annals to the fall of Napoleon. The 
work of Mrs. Bush cannot fail of being a desirable acquisition to every 
library in the kingdom.'* — Sun, 
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LETTERS OF MAEY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

KSHrtEDj WITH AK HI8T0BICAL XMTUODfJCnON AMD MOTESy 

By AGNES STBICKTiAND; 

And comprinnff Letters from the Imperial Library at St. Peten- 
burg, the Bibliou^que da Roi at Paris, and namerous other sourcea. 
Private as well as Pablic, now first pnblished from the Originals. 

New and Cheaper Edition with numerous Additions, unifonn with 
Miss Strickland's '* Lives of the Queens of England," in 2 vols., with 
Portrait, &c«, 21s, bound. 

** No public or private library can be considered complete without 
this valuable work." — Morning Post, 

"The best collection of authentic memorials relative to the Queen 
of Scots that has ever appeared." — Morning Chronicle* 



BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 

<]!orrected throughout to the Present Time, from the personal commu- 
nications of the Nobility, &c., and containing all the New Creations. 
In 1 val. (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary* volumes), 
with upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., price 38«. bound. 

"Mr. Burke's 'Peerage and Baronetage' is the most complete, the 
most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the 
public." — Sun. 

*' Mr. Burke's ' Peerage and Baronetage' is certainly the most perfect 
and comprehensive encyclopaedia of personal and national history ever 
given to the public ; combiniog surprising accuracy and important in- 
formation, with the greatest brevity and clearness, and exhibiting, in a 
condensed and lucid form, the lives and achievements of the many 
eminent men, who have shed lustre on the rolls of our nobility, from the 
steel-clad barons of Creasy and Aginconrt, to the heroes of Blenheim 
and Waterloo."— G/b6e. 



BURKE'S DICTIONARY OF THE 
EXTINCT, DORMANT, AND ABEYANT 

PEERAGES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND. 

▲ COMPANION TO ALL OTHER PESBAOES. 

It should be particularly noticed that this work appertains nearly as 
much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction , for though digmties 
pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 

Cheaper Edition, beautifully printed, in one rolume, 8ro, containing 
800 double cokmm pages, price 21«. bound. 
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MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STAlfHOPE, 

AM VELATED BT BKBIBV, IX OOVTBBIATIOKS WXIH HKE TBTBICIAJT, 



Cooiprifiiig her Opinkmi. nd Anecdotes of the most remarkable 

FenoosofherTiine. 

fieoood Edition, 3 toIi. fmall 8to, with portraits, Ac pvioe 31«. 6dL 

boimd. 

Theie mcmoiri amst interest sll chnes of readers. Throogbont 
the whole of the briHiant period of the life of ber ancle, Mr. Pitt, 
Lndj Hester Stanhope (who was the partner of his secret counsels) 
was drswn into dailj isterco o ise with the most remsrkable people of 
the age — statesmen, wits, dipkMaatists, men of letters snd seiencey 
women of fashion and celebrity, and all the members of the rojal 
family, with whom she was upon terms of fsmiliar intimacy. 

Among the nnmeroos remsrkable peraooages of whom interesting 
paiticolars and snecdotes are given in these Tolumes will be fband 
the foOowing: — George II L, George IV., Qoeen Caroline, Pitt, Fox, 
Canning, Sheridan, the Doke of Wellington, the Msrqnis of Aber- 
com. Lords Chatham, Bate, Liverpool, Hawkesbary, Hood, St Asaph, 
Bridport, Brougham, Palmerston, Carrington, Ebrington, Suffolk, 
Byron, and Camelford, Sir Edward Sagdeo, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. 
Abercromhie, Welter Scott, Thomas Moore, Bean Bmmmell, Ladj 
CharloiU Bnrv, Mrs. Fitaherbert, &c. 

*' Theee Tolomes are socb aa no one who takes them up esn essfly Isj 
down."— Qaiarferly Review, 

SECOND SERIES OF THE STAMOPE 
MEMOIRS, 

COMPRISIXG 

THE SEVEN YEARS* TRAVELS OF LADY HESTER 

STANHOPE. 
3 Tolfl. small 8to, with numerous Blustrations. 31«. 6d bound. 

" This work is intended to complete the ' Memoirs of Lady Hester 
Stanhope.' As the ' Memoirs' embraced a period of aboot fifteen years, 
in which were traced the causes which led to the ' decline and fall' of 
her Ladyship's somewhat visionanr Empire in the East, the ' Travels' 
take np her historj from the time she quitted England, and, bj 
a faithful narrative of her extraordinary adventures, show the rise 
and growth of her Oriental greatness. A distinct line may at once be 
drawn between this and all other books of travels in the East— for it 
boasts of a heroine who marches at the head of Arab tribes through 
the Syrian Desert — who cells Governors of Cities to her aid while she 
excavates the earth in searcn of hidden treasures-^who sends Generals 
with their troops to cany fire and sword into the fesrfol passes of a 
mountainous country to avenge the death of a murdered traveller— 
and who then goes defenceless and unprotected to sit down a sojourner 
inthemidstofthenu" 
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/ 



HOCHELAGA; 



OR, 



ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., Author of " THE CRES- 
CENT AND THE CROSS." 
Second Edition. 2 Vols., small 8vo, with Illustrations, 21*. bound. 



ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS; 

OR, 

SKETCHES OF TRANSATLANTIC LIFE. 

By CAPTAIN LEVINGE. 
2 Vols., small 8vo., with Illustrations, 21*. bound. 



REVELATIONS OF ]lUSSIAni846. 

By an ENGLISH RESIDENT. 
Third edition, revised by the Author, with additional Notes, and 
brought down to the present time. 2 yols., small 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 21*. bound. -4. 

" Such books as the * Revelations of Russia' are to be had only for 
their weight in gold ; and I know an instance where as much as 
500 roubles (about 22/.) were paid for the loan of a copy." — ^Letter from 
St. Fetersburgh, in the Athenmum, 



THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 

OR, 

ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 

By ELIOT B. G. WARBURTON, Esq. 

Sixth edition, in 2 vols., with numerous Blustrations, 21*. bound. 

" Mr. Warburton brings to his work an accomplished mind and 
well-trained and healthful faculties. As we read, we are proud to 
claim him as a countrjrman, and are content that his book shall go 
all over the world, that other countries from it may derive a just im- 
pression of our national character. Our author sailed up the Nile, 
beyond the second cataract, and inspected those wonders of barbarian 
art in Nubia, whose origin is lost in their antiquity : visited the great 
cities and monuments of Egypt, then crossed to Beyrout, made a 
pilgrimage in the Holy Land, and on his homeward voyage touched at 
Cyprus and Greece. His volumes are full of just perception and 
spirited detail. They greatly increase our acquaintance with Eastern 
scenes, and to the traveller afford a variety of information which he 
could hardly elsewhere find in so interesting a shape."— ^nYannio. 



14 MR. COLBURN'S new PUBLICATIONS. 

VISC^- FEILDING & CAPT. KEMEDY'S 

TRAVELS IN ALGERIA IN 1845. 

2 Yoli. with niostrations, 2ls, bound. 

** Captain Kennedy and Lord Feilding appear to have visited ererj 
place of note in Northern Africa ; and the gallant author gives a moat 
graphic and picturesque account of their adventures, including those 
among the wild Arabs and Bedouins of the desert. At the present 
time, when the recent unbappv events in Africa have attracted ao 
much attention, we feel special pleasure in recommending this inter- 
esting and entertaining work as one which throws much light on the 
customs and condition of a brave but unfortunate people, and affords 
much valuable information as to all that is remarkable in the country 
they inhabit." — Hood's Magazine, 



RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTOCRAT 
NICHOLAS I. 

By rVAN GOLOVINE, a Russian Subject 

S Vols, small Svo, with a full length Portrait of the Emperor, 21«. bound. 

'* These are volumes of an extremely interesting nature, emanating 
from the pen of a Russian, noble by birth, who has escaped beyond 
the reach of the Cznr's power. The merits of the work are very con- 
siderable. It throws a new light 'on the state of the empire — its 
aspect, political and domestic — it manners ; the employes about the 
palace, coart, and capital ; its police ; its spies ; its depraved society, 
&c. The details on all these subjects will be found peculiarly valuable, 
as the author has enjoyed ample means of observation and has 
availed himself of them to the utmost." — Sunday Times, 



REVELAnONS OF SPAIN IN 1846. 

By T M. HUGHES, Esq. 

Second edition, revised and corrected. In 2 vols, post 8vo, 2ls. 
bound. 

" A very clever book — the result of considerable experience.* '—^ar- 
amtiter. 

"As a picture of the actual state of Spain, this work is intensely 
interesting. We cannot too strongly recommend it to the notice of 
the reader. ^ There is scarcely any subject of interest connected with 
Spain and its inhabitants that the author has not handled in detidl.'' 
--^ohn BvIL 
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COMPLBTS HISTORY OF THB CHINB8E WAB, Abc. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, with a new Introduction, in one 
Volume, with Maps and Plates, price 12«. bound. 

THE NEMESIS U CHINA; 

COMPRISING 
THE MOST COMPLETE HISTORY OP THB WAR IN THAT COUNTRY ; 

With a Particular Account of the Colony op Hono-Kong. 

From Notes of Capt. W. H. ELALL, R.N., and Personal Obserrations 
by W. D. BERNARD, Esq., A.M., Oxon. 

'* This is the most important publication that has appeared respecting 
our lace contest with China. In all that relates to the Nemesis espe- 
cially, and to the naval operations of the Expedition, it is replete 
with the most lively and stirring interest." — Naval and Military 
Gazette, 

"This book is, in effect, a complete history of the operations and 
results of the Chinese war. It is written with greater care than anj 
similar work we have seen. The author has produced a book of evi- 
dently good auihority, which clears off a quantity of misrepresentation, 
and gives an altogetuer calmer and steadier view of the origin, progress, 
and results of our warlike dealings with the false and flowery people," — 
Examiiier, 

*' We recommend this work to all our readers who may wish to under- 
stand the progress of this Chinese war, and to possess the clearest and 
fullest narrative of the incidents which accompanied our victories. The 
virriter also made a long excursion into the interior of the Chinese pro- 
vinces, and describes the country well. His notices of the imperial 
court are also at once original and picturesque." — Messenger, 

'* This is an extremely interesting and valuable narrative. All de- 
tails which might prove tedious are omitted. There are no lengthened 
disquisitions, no elaborate or minute pictures, but a constantly varying 
recital which, with all the satisfactoriness of truth, has the charm of 
fiction. If we except the old voyages of discovery, which carry the 
mind over an unknown and mysterious ocean, where new regions are 
every moment expected to develop their features before us, we scarcely 
remember to have read any maritime relation with so much pleasure as 
this. The Memesis, it is well known, acted a distinguished part in the 
war in China, but the details are now for the first time accessible. 
They will be read with pleasure proportioned to their importance, 
and the simplicity and ability with which they are given. What 
we have said will, we trust su£Qce to recommend to our readers 
the Voyage of the Nemesis, which we regard as, in every respect 
one of the best works of the class to which it belongs.'* — Sunday 
Times. 



16 MR. COLBURN'S new PUBLICATIONS. 

LEHERS OF A GERMAN COUNTESS; 

Written during her Travels in Turkey, Egypt, the Holy Land, Syria, 

Nubia, &c, in 1843-4. 

By IDA, COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN. 

Translated by II. Evaks Lloyd, Esq. In 3 vols., small 8vo. Price 

31«. 6(2. bound. 

" A charming book." — AUieruBum, 

** We place this book in the very first rank of works of its class. It 
is full of genius, yet softened by feminine feeling and sentiment.'*— 
Britannia. 

THREE YEARS IK COKSTANTIKOPLE 

OR, DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE TURKS. 

By CHABLES WHITE, Esq. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols., with 34 Illustrations, &om 

Original Drawings, price 24*. bound. 

" Mr. White's useful work is well worthy of the attentive study of 

all who would know Turkey as it is. It may be safely taken as a text 

book, with respect to Turkey, its people, and its manners. Full, 

searching, complete, it will dissipate many prejudices, dispel many 

vague notions popiJarly entertained of the much maligned Turks." — 

Morning Chronicle, 

LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS ON THE HOLT 
LAND. 

Fourth Edition, revised and corrected, in one vol., small Svo. 
" Lord Lindsay has felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom 
of a philosopher, and the feith of an enlightened Christian." — Quar- 
terly Review. 

ADYENTURES IN "GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, 
AND RUSSIA. 

By Lieut.-Colonel G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B., K.T.S., &c. -^ 
Employed on a Special Service in Persia. 

Two vols., small Svo, price 21*. bound. 
" Colonel Cameron had many facilities aflforded him while in Russia 
of seeing every thing worth seeing, and his racy manner of telling 
what he has observed is sure to recommend his book to the gener^ 
reader. Personal adventures have a peculiar charm for the seekers 
after amusement ; and they may seek with confidence in pages that 
tell of that favoured region of beauty and gallantry that supplies the 
harems of the East with the matchless beauties of Georgia, and in the 
invincible tribes of Circassia furnishes an armed force that sets at 
nought the gigantic resources of the greatest military power in the 
world," — New Monthly, 
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PETERSBURGH AND MOSCOW; 

A VISIT TO THE COURT OF THE CZAR. 

BY RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURKE, ESQ. 
Two Yols. small 8yo, 2U, bound. 



TRAYEIS AKD TRAYEllERS. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

Authoress of " The Bamabys," " The Robertses," &c. 

In Two vols., post SvOy 2l8, bound. 



TRAYELS n KASHMERE, 

The Countries adjoining the Mountain Course of the Indus, and the 

Himalaya, North of the Punjab. 

BY G. T. VIGNE, ESQ., F.G.S. 

Cheaper Edition, in two vols., 8vo, with a valuable Map, engraved 

under the sanction of the Hon. East India Company, and 

I Twenty-two Illustrations. Price 28«. bound. 

"These volomes place their author in the foremost rank amongst 
the adventurous travellers who have explored the jealous regions con- 
tiguous to the British Indian Empire, in the condition of which we have 
reason to feel so deep an interest.** — Herald, 



A JOURNEY OYERLAND FROM INDIA 
ACROSS THE DESERT. 

BY MAJOR AND MRS. GEORGE DARBY GRIFFITH. 
Two vols., post 8vo, with Twenty-one Illustrations. Price 21*. bound, 
** We cordially commend this work to the patronage and perusal of 
all who desire to be informed of all that is necessary to be known of 
the countries through which* the traveller passes in proceeding to India 
by the overland route. To ladies the instructions and cautions supplied 
by this work will be really valuable/* — Gbbe, 
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5ARRATIYS 

or AM 

OVERLAND JOUMEY ROUND THE 
WORLD. 

BY SIB GEOBGE SIMPSOK, 

ooTEBvox-ix-ciaBF OF THx Bin>0ox*s baY compaxt's Tsmxiioi 
2 Tolt. 8Ta (Jot! lendf.) 



AS OVERLAND JOURMT TO LISBON 

AT THE CLOSE OF 1846; 

WITH ▲ FICTUKB 07 THS ACTUAL] 8TATB OF SPAIN AXD FOBXUOAI^ 

BT T. M. HUGHES ES(^, 
Author of '^BereUtioiis of Spain." 2 toU., 21a. boand. 



NARRATIVE OF A TEN TEARS' VOYAGE 

OF DISCOVEBT BOUND THE WOBLD, 

OF H.M.S. ADVENTURE AND BEAGLE, 

UNDEE THS COXXXAim OF CAPTAINB KIHG AHD mZKOT. 

In Two Urge Vob. Sro, with Mapa, Charts, and npwardsof Sixtyllliuitrmtions, by 
Laadseer, and other eminent Artists, price iL ISs. bound. 

** One of tiie moat interesting narratiTes of Toyaging that it has laDen to oar 
lot to notice, and wliicfa most always occupy a disfingnlshfd apace in the history 
of scientific agitation.**— Qvai'trr/jr Beview, 

These volomes detail the varioos incidents which occurred daring the examina- 
tion of the Sonthem Shores of South America, and the Beagle's drcomnaTigation 
of the Globe, and add considerably to our knowledge of Hydrography, Geography, 
and Natural History, and of the Habits, See,, of the Aborigines. There will be 
found in them the materials of two distinct wurks, embracing erery thing worthy 
of notice in the expeditions during a period of nearly ten years. The first Tolume 
by Captain P. P. King, F.R.S.. relates to the expedition under his ccmunand, witb 
an Appendix by Major Sabine, R.A., F.R.S., containing discussions on the mag- 
netic observations made during the voyages. The second volume is by Captain 
Robert Fitzroy, and relates to the second voyage, with an Appendix, ^ving the 
determination of many positions and measurements of meridian distances, and 
other nautical information, llae work is beautifully illustrated with etchings and 
engravings on steel, by Mr. Landseer and other eminent artists, from drawings by 
Mr. Martens and Mr. Earle ; and with Charts and Plans by Mr. Gardner and 
Messrs. Walker : and an entirely new Map of South America, by Mr. J. Arrow. 
smith, in which the position of places may be ascertained to within less than two 
miles. In the volumes notices will be fond of the Cape Verd, Falkland, and other 
Islands in the Atlantic Ocean— of the coasts of South America, from Pemambuco to 
Guayaquil— of the Galopagos Islands — ^the dangerous Archipelago, or Low Islands 
^Otaheite— Kew Zealand— Australia^The Keeling Islands— Mauritius— the Cape 
of Good Hope. &c. 

N. B. Mr. Darwin's Journal of the Geology and Natural History of the Voyage 
may be had in a single volume, 8yo, price 18«. bound. 
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ELEGANT PRESENT FOR A LADY, i 

In One Volame Sto. price 21«. handsomely bound, 

THE BOOK OF COSTUME ; 

OR, ANNALS OF FASHION. IN ALL COUNTRIES, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

BY A LADY OF RANK. 
With between Two and Three Hundred Illustrations. ' 

" This splendid book is a work of which every lady, at some period 
or other has felt the want It embraces a subject of universal interest, 
and its varied and various merits, cannot fail to render it a most po- 
pular and eagerly sought after acquisition." — Court JowmdL 

" This is a very curious and very picturesque book, well selected 
and arranged, and profusely embellished with wood-cuts, worked into 
the pages, representing to the eye of the reader the characteristic 
toilette of England from the Anglo-Saxon times to the century in 
which we are living. It is a work which must please and interest every 
class of readers. It is written, and particularly it is embellished, in a 
manner which renders it a suitable appurtenance for the drawing-room 
table. Our ladies will here see, that though English beauty has worn 
every x)ossible dress through every successive century of our history, it 
has never been such as to impair or overwhelm their native charms."— 
Mtssenqer^ 

" This is a happy idea, very happily realised: elegance for those 
who consider books as a species of elegant furniture — interest for such 
as take interest in their literary contents — and utility for all who look 
upon a taste in dress as odc of the essentials of female ornament — 
which is equivalent to extending its usefulness to pretty near the whole 
of the sex. The work takes a very extended view of the toilette, male 
and female, not only for the present, but for all time : and has this ad- 
vantage, that, inasmuch as physiognomy and figure have most to do 
with the matter, the reader is here enabled to form a better estimate of 
how the design would look reduced to actu^ wear, by the spirit and 
animation of the numberless designs scattered over every page. In 
relation, indeed, to the prevalent fashion of fancy dress balls, the book 
seems to us to be not only invaluable, but absolutely indispensable, 
since although most diffuse in relation to English costume from the 
Saxon to the current time, it is suflQciently and picturesquely descrip- 
tive of the rest of the British Isles, the whole of continental Europe, 
ancient and modem Greece and Rome, Africa, and the great and va- 
ried Empires of the East. We have derived considerable information 
and amusement from turning over its pages, and recommend it as espe- 
cially designed for the purposes indicated, with a wider interest inse- 
parable from a subject confessedly popular, very ably treated, and most 
artistically illustrated."— Weekly Chronicle. 



20 MR. COLBURN'S new PUBLICATIONS. 

THE HISTORY OF MARGARET CATCHPOLE, 

A SUFFOLK GIRL. 

By the Ret. B. COBBOLD, of Wortham, Suffolk. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

Complete in one Tolmne, with lUiutrationB, piiceonly lOs, 6(f. bound. 

" Truth if straoger than fiction. We have here a rentable hiatorj 
with incidents more startling and extraordinary than are to be found 
in any romance with which we are acquainted.*' — Norfolk Chronicle, 

** Compressed into the compsM of one Tolume, this biography will 
probably become a standard work; for, altogether, Margaret Catchpole 
was suflScieotly remarkable in character and fortune to take her place 
among the celebrated personals of times |.ast.*' — Britamtia, 



DEDICATED, BT EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN DOWAGER. 

In 3 Tols. small 8yo, with Blustrations, 

THE HISTORY OF MART ANNE WELLINGTON, 

THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER, WIFE, & WIDOW. 

By THE Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. 

Another Nanative of Female Adventure, from the pen of the Author 
of * The History of Margaret Catchpole,' will probably be received by the 
public with increased interest, on account of the perfect truth of the nar- 
rative heiog within the compass of any one*s inquiry. The attention of 
the Reverend Author was recently invited by Mr. Freeman, the late Mayor 
of Norwich, to the peculiar circumstances in the History of Mary Anne Wel- 
lington, who was the daughter of George Wellington, one of the Artillery- 
men at the famous siege of Gibraltar. She married a soldier in the 
gallant 48th, and accorapaoied him through all the Peninsular cam- 
paigns. Her fortitude in the hour of danger, and her attention to the 
wounded, were witnessed by many officers still living, who were also 
aware of the extraordinary adventures in which she distinguished 
herself. Her husband died in 1844. The widow has since fallen into 
distress. She is greatly respected by all who know her in the city of 
Norwich, where she still resides. Tier Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, have all been temporary benefactors to her ; and her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager has most graciously consented to accept the dedi« 
cation of her History. 
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THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN; 

OB, 

HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES ON THEIR ENTRANCE INTO 
SOCIETY. 

Small 8T0, price Is. 6dl bound. 



THE ENGLISH MATRON. 

By the Authoress of «« THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN." 
In small Svo, 7s. 6d. bound. 

" In her former work, intended for the preparation of young ladies 
for society, the author enforced, in the most strenuous manner, the 
imperative necessity of cultivating the mind and of forming the habits. 
The present volume is calculated to show in what way the previous 
efibrts are likely to bear upon the happiness of a married life. 



SEVEN TEARS' CAMPAIGNING 

IN THE 

PENINSULA AND THE NETHERLANDS. 

By Sir RICHARD HENEGAN, 

Formerly head of the Field Train Department with the AUied Armies 
under the command of the Duke of Wellington. 

Two vols., 21*. bound. 



SLS6ANT LITERARY AND PICTORIAL PRESENT. 

One vol. 8vo, richly bound, price 3ls. 6d, 

EVENOGS AT HADDON HALL; 

A SERIES OF TALES AND ROMANCES. 

Edited by the Baroness DE CALABRELLA, 
And superbly embellished with 24 Steel Engravings, by the first artistsi 
from designs by GEORGE CATTERMOLE, Esq. 
** The most charming work of its kind that has been seen since the 
birth of the annuals — a work imiting more original genius, artistical 
flkill, and consummate taste in the pictorial department, with more 
variety of literary interest, vivacity of imagination, and play of fancy, 
than has marked any publication of its order from the dawn of the 
species to the present day.** — Atias. 



M MB. COLBCE>'S 3fEW PtBUCATIOKS. 



I.F. 



COM>'GSBT; OB, THE XEW GE5ERAn05. 

Foarth E£ik». 3 tqIi. 

SYBIL: OR, THE TWO NinOXS. 

Third EdHkio. 3 toIi. 
In the Presf, hj tiie miw Aa&or, 

T A > C R E D. 

3to1s. 



3IARST0N; 

Br the Rer. G. CROLY, LLD^ Anthor of - SALATHTEL," &c. 3 toIi. 



** This work prescfnts a sincmlar cnntrut to the *■ SaUthid* of the a 
snthor. Bat both are marked bj the same kind of ahilhj, though ex- 
ercised on toch widely dif&rent themes, and are in their ipirit, much 
more essentiaDj hifltoric than fictitious. In Marston it appears to he 
Dr. Crol j*fl design to place on record his impressions and reooQectiona 
of the last half centnry. The whole work has the spirit of truth, and 
in its notices of the French Rerolatifin, of the war, and of the politics of 
Eni^land and Ireland, pre^-nts some of the mostriTid portraits of ilhis- 
trious personacre«». and si^>me of the most magnificent pictures (^memo- 
rable events that have vet been piven to the public The varied 
qnalities of the work wilf in?urt it a wide circle of readers, and we 
believe a lasting popularity." — Britannia. 



SKETCHES FROM LIFE, 

By the late LAMAX BLaVNCHAKD; 

WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, BY SIR EDW. BULWER LTTTOy,BABT. 

In 3 vols., with Portrait and Enpravings, by G. CKUIKSHANK, &c 
31«. 6d. bound. 

** These * Sketches from Life* are valuable additions to the library of 
modern literature. As Addison and Steele reflected their own genera- 
tions, so has Laman Blanchard in his Sketches mirrored forth the 
variable and motley peculiarities of the present day; they have but to 
be rearl to be admired. Ix't all lovers of our British essayists, aU wor- 
shippers of our Goldsmiths, our Lambs and our Hawkesworths, add 
these three volumes to their previous coUection. Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton's memoir will be read with much interest." — Sun. 
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THE MODERN ORLANDO. 

IN SEVEN CANTOS. Price 6*. 
" The Modem Orlando is by tarns striking, picturesque, patbetie* 
witty, and grand, and displays in all the Uue soul of genius— originality. 
Every one will acknowledge here the rising of a new star, destined to 
niGTe with brilliancy in an orbit of its own."— ^rttonnia. 



POETICAL WORKS OF HORACE SMITH, 

ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF " REJECTED ADDRESSES." 
Now First Collected, in 2 vols, small Svo, with Portrait, 12«. bound. 



THE 

HON. MRS. NORTOFS POETICAL WORKS. 

SECOND EDiriON, WITH ADDITIONS, 

In One toL, with fine Portrait of the Authoress, after a Drawing by 
E. Landseer, R.A., price lO^. 6dL bound. 
** This lady is the Byron of our modem poetesses." — Quarterly Review. 



THE NEW TIMON: 

A POETICAL ROMANCE. 
Fourth edition, 1 vol. post 8vo, 6«. bound. 

" One of the most remarkable poems of tbe present generation — re- 
markable in a threefold degree — its conception being strictly original — 
its language and imagery new — its tendency eminently moral. It has 
beauties of no ordinary lustre ; the animus of the work is essentially 
humanising, its plot ingenious, and its effect altogether bold, harmo- 
nious, and original. No poem of equal length has issued from the 
English press for a number of years, with any thing approaching to 
the ability of 'The New Timon,' — it augurs a resuscitation of our 
Bardic glories.'^ — Suru 

'* The New Timon will bear comparison with any one of the poetic 
tales of Byron ; and we say advisedly, justice will not be done to this 
noble work of genius, if lasting fame be not granted to its author. Yes ; 
* The New Timon' will become a standard study beside Byron. The 
author has many of the first requisites of his art. His mind is elevated 
and pure ; his diction terse, vigorous, and mellifluous ; there is thought, 
ideality, in his lines ; and, in addition, a quality which in these days will 
be a great recommendation, his narrative is full of interest. There is 
much, too, of satire, keen, caustic, and severe — witness that on O'Connell. 
In a word, we think * The New Timon* a production which will have a 
wide and lasting reputation.*'— ZToocTa Magaztne. 




24 MR. COLBL'R5i*$ XEW PUBLICATIO>S. 

CHEAP LIBRARY OF EXTEBTAINlEESn: 

EXtpBtlybondm S tnit n Vol— — , priet odr 6<, iA ^Myrf wfcji fc 
■i^ U bad trpancdr;, p ri ate d «atf»rmlT vkfe Byraa aad Seoo, sd 
lurtifrj cmbeDtffced wiik (U P«ftnito sT (U AwAaga, m4 flcfcv 

COLBURX'S STAXDAKD XOYELS; 

A Select C4lUetiM of tU hoc Vorks of Fktioa of Ao max D^ 
CiofVMbed £afliib Writers, which eanaoc be piuciu c d im mmj mhm 
co0ecxir/a. 

No e«eip0eitiaB of ififerior or epbemeral cbaneter vill be adatttaA 
into tbie c etie ct ioo : bat taoee vorki a looe vhieb have re e e i ped tbo 
•taap of oDeqairo^al public epprobetion, ead vbicb Bier be read ham 
tiBO to tiae, witb still recarriag^ pleaauo and profit* irUI conKitBit 
tbc Series. 

coimam. 

thr K. L. Balvtr'f Pelkui. ffint Scries: ; fpifa tof D«». 

mr K. L. Kaiwrr** Dm*«sc4. vcn, TW Fmnd W tbe PaaBy. 

fhr E. L. Bulirer'* I>rveranis. Memm, Ac 

Mr. WaM'M Trrmainc. i Mr. Hook'* Se^mfsaad Doiafn. 

Mr. ftnitb'* Braablrtje Hoaae. 'Second Series); oompnsiac 

Mr. HBiCk's Zilish. The Satherlaadt, the Man of Maay 

Mr. \A*ttT*% GrsDiiy. Priends, Doobu aad Pears, and Paa- 

laAj Monr»n'« f/Doooell. mob and Priaciple. 

ImAj M'TKsn'* FloreBC« Ma^'artbj. Mr. Hook'j Sayiaga and Doinps. 

JjMAy M«ir(an'« WiM IrtMh Girl. Tbird Series ; comprising Coasia 

iUpi. Marr^at's Frank .Mil.iaay. Williaan, and Gerrase Skinner. 

Mr. II«»ok'*Guroey Married. , Mr. James's Ricbeliea. 

iHt. Ho'jk's KayifiK* and Doinss. , Mr. Gleig's Chelsea Peasionen. 

opmoirs OF the pbxml 

** * CoIborn*8 Standard Novels' pres^-nt a series of those works of 
fiction that h^rn most teodc'd, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott* 
t/> Merste this description of Iit«^atare. This publication presents a 
cencentration of ima^inatire genius.** — Globe, 

** This collection continues to Teali«e the most sanguine expectations 
of that lar^e class of readers, who, with ourselves, were anxions to 
hare all the best modern works of fiction brought out on the plan 
which Mr. Colbum has so judicious! v adopted, and in which elegance 
and economy are so happily combined.** — Sunday Times, 

" A truly popular undertaking. The series so got up and embel- 
lishfd, and ko cheap, must extend the fame even of the author oi 
* PeUiam.'" — Literary Gazette. 

*' We earnestly press this cheap and elegant publication of Mr. 
Colburn's on the notice of our readers, under a sincere conviction that 
we are doing them a service.** — Scotsman. 

"Thousands, snd tens of thousands, will patronise this onder- 
tikin^r.'* — KidfTn Journal, 

** What an admiral opportunity is here presented to such as are 
about to form a select lihrary of fiction !** — Sun. . 

Henry Colbum, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street,\L.ondon. 
Agents : for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute Edinburgh ; for Ireland, 
Camming and Furguson, Dublin. Orders received by all booksellers* 
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